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i H E NEW YE 


BX 0 jX El XL I 

It was New Tear’s Eve, cold and windy. Tin 
gale blew fiercely around the corners of tin 
streets, sweeping ihrongh crowded Broadway, 
howling np tie narrow alleys, and oausing each 
pedestrian to wrap hie garments dose around 
him.' 

In. the library of a large mansion on Fifth 
Avenue, a gay group of girls was assembled. 
The room was furnished with all that wealth 
and taste cohid desire. Before' the bright coal 
fire, whioh gave light and warmth at the Bame 
time, those gathered there little heeded the 
tempest withont, bnt chatted.merrily on, regard¬ 
less of aught save themselves. 

“And this is New Tear’s Eve," said Julia, the 
eldest, a tall, regal-looking girl. “I wonder 
wlierewe shall be one year from to-night” 

"Ob, girls, girlB,” Bald Susie, interrupting, 
"let each one tell what they most desire for the 
next year, and one year from to-night, let us 
meet here, and relate ; the fulfilment or disap¬ 
pointment of their wish." 

"Agreed, agreed,” cried they aU. 

“Julia, you are’ the dldest,*yon commence." 

“I ask only for fame,” replied Julia. “I 
would like to be a poetess; to have my poems 
admired by old and young; to hear my prois.es 
eung from every tongue.” 

"And would you be perfectly happy!" said 
one. 

' “Perfectly,” said the enthusiastic girl. 

- "Asforme,” said Susie, "1 ask only for love, 
and a happy home of my own;” and as Bhe 
spoke, a rosy blush suffused her oheeks. 

“Well done, Susie," was the general ory, amid 
a burst of laughter, “you are sure to have your 
wish, if Fred Wharton has bis way; we should 
be fortunate if there was ns good a prospeot of 

OUT 8000688.” 

After a littlo more good-natured raillery, they 
called upon Ellen, a quiet, pleasant-looking girL 

"I would like,” said she,. “to do my duty to 
toy fellow.oreaturea; to te&oh the gospel to the 
poor heathen.” f > ■ 

“Well, I have no such whimsical ideaB of 
ttoty,” said Liz tie. “I would like to roam the 
■wide world o’er; -to wander over the classic 
grronnd'of Italy; to inhale the balmy air of la 
Wfe Pranoe; to traverse good, old England.” 


R'S WISEDES. 


BEYHOOE. 

“And I,” cried Anne, “desire wealth, un¬ 
bounded wealth; and then I‘could have every¬ 
thing.” 

“Everything but happiness,” said Alice, the 
last of the group. 

“Ohl but I should be happy, if I had all the 
wealth I ask for,” replied Anne. “But it is 
your turn now, Alice. What is your wish ?” 

“To fit myself for heaven,” was her reply, in 
a gentle tone; and her large, spiritual-looking 
eyes glistened with tears. 

A solemn silence fell upon the group, for they 
dearly loved the gentle girl, who, it was evident, 
was fast passing to that “bourne whence no 
traveller returns.” The silence was broken in a 
few minutes by an elderly gentleman, who had 
entered unperceived. 

“Well, girls,” said he, “my wish is this, that 
I may be allowed the privilege of listening to the 
fulfilment of your wishes.” 

Surprise had kept the girls silent till he ceased, 
when exclamations broke from every lip at hiB 
presence. “Why, grandpa, how came you here? 
How long have you been here? You are too 
bad, to listen,” &c. 

“The grandsire smilingly replied, “I was 
commissioned to summon you to the drawing¬ 
room; the door was ajar, bo I did not disturb 
you. Julia was just expressing her wUb, and 
feeling an interest in you all, I remained silent. 

I hope you will forgive me, and grant my wish.” 

“We will,” they replied, “and one year from 
to-night we will meet here again.”- 

“If our lives are spared,” said-the old gentle¬ 
man. “My dear girls,” he continued, “I hope 
your wishes will all be granted, if they will add 
to your hnppineBB. Alice’s, I am sure will,” and 
he imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of the 
lovely girl, “and if we al* thought more of 
heaven than wo do,” he continued, “we should 
be far happier. But, come, Susie,” he resumed, 
ohanging his tone, “if we do not go down soon, 

I am afraid your wish will not be granted. I 
dare say Fred has been paolng baok and forth 
this long time, anxiously waiting your arrival, 

I fear I have incurred his displeasure, for he 
told me, as I left the room, to be as expeditious 
as possible; for he had not seen you for three 
days.” And with a merry laugh at poor Susie’s 
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expense, the party descended to the drawing¬ 
room. 

A year later, as they had promised, the same 
group were again assembled in the library. Let 
us look in on them. • : 

Time has wrought some change in their per¬ 
sonal appearance, but a greater change in their 
hearts. They are not as ligtyrhearted; their 
laugh rings less joyously; but there is still 
xnuoh happiness in their countenances. After 
chatting awhile, their grandpa said, 

. “Well, girls, you all know what we come here 
for; pray proceed, for I am impatient to hear 
you. Begin, Julia.’* 

“My wish has,been granted,” said she. “This 
little book,” and she laid her hand upon a small 
volume of poems which lay upon the table beside 
her, “is fast finding its way through the world. 
1 hear my poems sung at the musical ooteries of 
my friends. I hear them quoted by the most 
eminent speakers. Yes, Indeed, my wish has 
been granted, and beyond my utmost expecta¬ 
tions.” 

“And has all this brought you happiness?” 
said grandpa. “Have you never sighed for 
something higher and nobler than the applause 
of the multitude ?” 

“It has never,” sighed Julia, “brought me 
one hour’s happiness. It has gratified my am¬ 
bition, indeed. But there is a void in my heart 
which their praises do not fill.. Come, Susie,” 
said she, and with a light laugh she endeavored 
to throw off the glqom whioh had settled upon 
her brow, “let us have your experience, though 
we all know your wish has been granted.” 

“It has, indeed,” said Susie, who had borne 
the name of Wharton for a number, of months, 
“This has been a happy year to me, and I have 
learned muob. It bos taught me that I must not 
live for myself, alone; there is another whose 
happiness depends on me; and if I would keep 
the love I have won, I must conform to his 
wishes and habits, and endeavor to make his 
home pleasant. We have been very happy thus 
far, and it shall not, be my fault if we do not 
continue bo. God grant we may.” 

“That is right, my ohild, that Is right,” said 
the grandaire, “too many marriages that com¬ 
mence happily are marred by the wife’s persist¬ 
ing in her own way in opposition to that of her 
husband. Not that I think the wife should 
always give up, No man who truly loves, and is 
governed by the right principle, would require 
it. There should be mutual concession. You 
are happy now, my dqpr. child, and if you act up 
to your views, you will most assuredly continue 


bo. But come, Ellen it is now you turn.” And 

he looked at her. 

“I have not attained.my wish,” said she, 
“ and it best that I have not The past year 
has made me wiser. I now see that I am un¬ 
fitted for the station I desired. I lack the forti¬ 
tude and patience necessary for the work; and 
my heart shrinks from the weight of responsi¬ 
bility it involves. Besides, I feel that there is 
greater oause to teach the heathen of our own 
city, the poor, ragged children that roam through 
the streets.” 

“You are right, Ellen,” said grandfather. 
“The Pagans at our doors need the gospel. Go 
on in yonr good work.” ‘ 

“I. have realized my wildest dreams,” said 
Lizzie, in her turn, “I have seen Italy, Greece, 
France and England; and have been happy, 
Some time I will tell you all about it.” 

«It is your turn now, Annie,” said grandpa, 
and he addressed a delicate-looking girl, dressed 
in deep mourning. 

“My rash wish has also been granted,” said 
Annie, “but at how great a sacrifice 1 The 
wealth I have obtained,will not compensate for 
the Iobs of my dear parents. Oh l how gladly 
would I rerigu it all if it would return the dead 
to me.” And she burst into tears. 

“Your wish was thoughtless, not heartless,” 
answered her grandsire, “and though, if you 
could have foreseen all, you would not hate 
made it, it was not the consequences of your 
wish. There is a higher power that presides 
over our destiny, and He would not Buffer a 
thoughtless desire to be the oause of bo much 
sorrow to you. If you. hod the faith of our 
sweet Alice you would not think so.” 

Alice, who was also present, had changed 
much during the past year. Her whole appear¬ 
ance betokened the swift approach of death. 
Her eyes gleamed with an unnatural lustre, and 
her skin, which was of dazzling whiteness, was 
heightened by the hectio spot, which burned on 
either cheek. A few short weeks, days, or 
even hours, and her place would be vacant. 

A pang shot through the hearts of the group, 
as they gazed upon her, and the tears coursed 
down their oheeks in silence. 

“Why should you weep for mo, dear cousins? ’ 
said Alioo. “Lam going home to my heavenly 
Father, no more to suffer or to Bin, MywW» 
has been granted me, and I.can now, vrith sin¬ 
cerity say, ‘Thy will, not-nape be done.’ But 
it has caused me many a heart-struggle to 
reoonoile myself. After I realized that my dzJ 4 
were numbered, I endeavored to turn my thought* 
and desires away from earth and fix them Ofl 
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holier things. The worst of all is to fool that I 

matt leave my dear parents alone. May God 

comfort them! We Bhall probably never meet 
again on earth,” she continued,- “hut, oh, I 
entreat yon, obtain that peace of mind which 
passeth all understanding. It will make yon 
happy through life, and comfort you on your 
dying bed.” 
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She eeased, and the group, sadly and in 

eilenee, left the room, 

A few Bhort days, and Alice was laid in the 
silent tomb. 

But her words, on New Year’s Eve, were long 
remembered; and more than one of the group 
profited by them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE STBANaEB’B VI 81 T.- 

“Mamma— the lady—the lady,” shouted little 
Marie, bounding into the room from Sally *b domi¬ 
cil, whero she had been enjoying a front view of 
the Btreet—and Bhe had hardly said when & sweet 
voice epoke outside the door, and the strange] 
entored. 

“You will excuse me, dear madam, for taking 
this liberty,” she gently murmured, after the 
servant had placed two email baskets on the 
table—“but I thought perhapB some little deli¬ 
cacy might tempt your appetite, as you are an 
invalid—I hope I have not intruded.” 

Mrs. Trevor had risen from tlje choir where 
she had been sewing propped up by pillows— 
but the lady motioned her to sit down again, and 
drawing another chair to her side, began talking 
in a low voice and with tender and familiar man¬ 
ner about little Mario. With what compassion 
she gazed upon the feeling, fragile oreature— 
watched the tremulous glow upon the hollow 
cheek—the fitful fire of her eye—Hie shaking 
fingers—the attenuated frame, and that ghastly 
feint of strength, whioh makes the doomed in¬ 
valid as mnoh an object of wonder as compassion. 
And how like a fresh beam of sunlight from the 
open heavens stealing over purple hills and green 
Bioping meadow-fields, was that visit to the poor 
widow. 

Oh I we should visit the sick. We should go 
to them in their darkenod chambers with smiles 
and words of love and consolation. We should 
carry the beauty and fragrance of sweet flowers, 
fthd if possible some seasonable fruit to let them 
feel that we forget not the poor invalid. And 
not only ourselves—it is well if the bright, inno¬ 
cent faces of childhood are bo me times allowed to 
cheer the darkened chamber. 

“It is better than medicine,” said a poor, 
wasted creature, “to see your little boy; what 
laughing eyes he has, and what a musical laugh;” 
and she called the merry child to her bedside and 
forgot her pain for the.moment, as Bhe pulled at 


his glossy curls and stroked them baok from his 
forehead. It was a slight pleasure that could 
thus rob her of pain. Who would not let Bunny 
hearted childhood thus minister to the sorely 
strioken? 

Forget not thi sick and helpless; they are 
dependant very muoh upon sympathy, and triiA- 
\ng them well, or pitying them, is but doing a 
very little toward their * comfort. Visit them 
often; it is far better than to dance in the halls 
of pleasure or minister to your own vanities and 
selfishness. A day is coming when a soft voice 
shall Bay, “Inasmuoh as ye did it unto these the 
le&Bt of my little ones, ye did it unto me,” 

An hour passed bo quietly, so pleasantly, that 
the poor consumptive hardly thought of her 
work, and when the pale, but extremely beau¬ 
tiful woman—angel she thought her, prepared 
to go—she gently took the coarse flannel from 
her hand, saying, “If you will labor, let me send 
you something to do. I have common sewing, 
for which I will give you at least a fair price, 
and I question very much whether you get it for 
what you do of this kind of work.” 

A flush of pleasure deepened—the hectic—aa 
the widow looked her grateful thanks to the kind 
stranger. 

“And may I ask the favor of a visit daily from 
this dear child?” she inquired, “it will so lighten 
my solitary hours, and take my mind sometimes 
from the laborious occupation I pursue. She 
will furnish me a delightful theme too—and I 
promise you you shall see her portrait in some 
fine journal or gilded annual.” The widow gore 
her willing consent, and they parted. 

No longer after this visit did Mrs. Trevor feel 
the slightest anxiety about her charge. “Shall 
I tell her?” Bhe would often ask herself—“hut 
oh, it will be bo hard to undeceive the child— 80 
sweet that she should fancy me even in death— 
her mother; and if, I snujtf, let-}t be in the last 
hour—I cannot bear to think of yet—let me hate 
time. Who were her parents, who are her rela¬ 
tives she can hardly dream ever to learn—why 
make her snnny heart unquiet with the vague 
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£pj>e. of S B 0 . doing?, Well, I will -wait God’s time 
Bnd Providence—I cannot do it yet.” 

, Autumn came and with it that familiar friend 
desthl:“the liberator of him whom freedom 
piumot, release—the physician of him .whom 
medicine : oannot cure, and the comforter of him 
^nei C^ot console.” He came, sum¬ 
moning the spirit with, gentleness—but it was all 
prepared.; little M a ri e, sat in the arms of her 
nef. friend, fast asleep. She had wept and sob¬ 
bed till nature put her fiat on her grief, and 
closed the dove-like eyes, leaving the tears glit¬ 
tering on and under 'the long, , thick lashes. 

The widow had for hours laid insensible—her 
fair features chiseled-to the clear, strong outline 
of. death, there was nothing repulsive - in 
that dying scene^-no distortion of limb or fea¬ 
ture—no convulsive rattling of the breath—no 
groans—she laid like a slumbering infant—her 
eyes nearly unclosed and dim, but not stony in 
their, unwritbing, steady look. She had no fears 
to. dread, for her life had been as sinless as an 
erring mortal’s may ber—she bad no doubts to 
solve—for Bhe knew with a simple, earnest, loving 
knowledge, “He who is the way, ithe truth and 
the life.” 

It was growing dark. Sally came in with a 
candle, and setting it on the table away in the 

further corner, softly neared the bed of the 
dying* She no sooner saw the upturned face of 
the innocent child, so heavenly in its expression, 
than Bhe fell to weeping very softly, murmuring 
In a voice scarcely audible, “dear little darling!” 

“What of her—what of Marie?” whispered 
the dying one, feeling about as if for the grasp 
of some other hand. 

It soon clasped that of the stranger—and 
smiling she turned her head and her almoBt 
sightless eyes toward that side where she sat, 
ttiU whispering, “What of Marie—whore is 

aher ; 

“Heto,”. answered a gentle voice, “she has 
wept herself to sleep in my arms—shall I wake 
her?” 

A slight pause, and the lips gathering a smile, 
parted again and. whispered, “no—no—let her 
Bleep.” 

“Have you anything to say with regard to ] 
Jour.child?” asked the watcher, anxiously re-' 
Ending the features of the .dying. 

..“My child—miner-is it mine f” asked the 
other, laying great emphases on the word .“mine” 
Tj^fhey brought her to me-^ihe was very bean- 
wn’t think how .beautiful!” and the 
omile broke all over her face—“but, I had buried 
•oren—*nd surely God sent her—yes—what is it 


I would say ?—something; oh! I have forgotten—- 
fp^gotten,” she feebly repeated. 

“About Marie,” suggested her friend,pressing 
her hand tenderly, u ' ■. 

“Yes—ye^—there is nothing but a box—the 
one under the table—you'll keep it—keep it for 
my sake. It isn’t much.—At* log is in it,” she 
continued, rapidly, as if with an effort of the 
memory, “his log, a few papers, old papers— 

and—and—I can’t remember—I-” her voice 

failed her—only once more die spoke before she 
died, and then her thought busied itself with the. 

box, “Awlogos there—and-” 

There came a final hush. That white brow, 
that gentle heart would never throb with pain 
8gain. Watchers were procured—the lady threw 
a shawl over the slumbering child, and she was 
carried forever from her humble home, once more 
to sleep in the dainty lap of luxury : —but never, 
never to forget the being who had proved how 
sweet, how undying the love of a mother can be. 

CHAPTER XI. 

NOBODY’S CHILD. 

The light playB in the sombre old alley as well 
as it can for the dust heaps, and tall, dark houses. 
Here and there through the tan of wind and sun, 
and layers of dirt, a Bpot of white, like the leaf 
of a lily, tells that beauty may dwell even here, 
sweet beauty of infanoy. -A child has fallen over 
yon broken door-step—it. dreams, but not un¬ 
watched—for the homely mother leaves her suds 
to steal a quiet look and wish he may Bleep till 
her toil is over. From little tongues the roll of 
the blasphemer summons spirits of evil to the 
wretched hovel, and begrimmed imps play toss- 
penny and rub the dirt deeper in their sallow 
cheeks. 

Nought disturbs the old alley, save penury 
and crime—the former lodges high among the 
cobwebs, where it can see the stars at night, 
the latter brawls and fights in foul cellars, and 
throws empty bottles at Brill emptier heads. Im¬ 
pudence ’swaggers and drunkenness staggers, 
swinging its lean.hands against the rattling 
window-panes, and crushing in the old hat 
crowns that line the broken apertures. 

Here comes a group worth studying. A boy 
with bright and Bunny locks leading his little 
oheoked-frooked Bister ft-om the parish school 
Poverty may be Aw heir-loom, but virtue locks 
hands with its meagre mate, and both may carry 
him safely through life. 

“Wei!, my boy, and whose child are you?” 
“Please—I’m Peggy's little boy what takes in 
ironing and washes. I and Bister goes to school” 
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■ Just behind them with a slower step, but ah 
eye like a hawk, bis short, crisp curls clinging 
oloae to his brown forehead, comes another little 
fellow. His eye has brightened—perhaps at 
sound of a pleasing tone—and he fingers his 
rags nervously. 

“And whose ohild are you, my little fellow?” 
Methinfcs somebody’s who needs thlngs'and care, 
or perchance she may be wasting on a sick bed 
in poverty or crime. 

See—his head droops—Ms eye fades—the 
carve of his lip changes to grief. He half looks 
up again, dashing the trembling tear from his 
dark lashes. 

u Plcast—I ain't nobody's child." 

Nobody’s child—that plaintive voice—that 
stifled sob—visions of negleoted graves in the 
poor’s corner, they bring—of children dinging 
to the skirts of strange garments— weeping at 
the harsh voice of forced charity—shrinking 
from the uplifted hand of cruel avarice. 

Nobody’s child! what if* his shrinking limbs 
stiffen with th? cold? Who will) tear the tat¬ 
tered garment from her own perishing body to 
gather about,her child? 

Nobody. 

Who when tho sneer and taunt strike colder 
than death on the grievbg heart, pours the balm 
of a love almost divine on the cruel wound? 

Nobody. 

Who when the vile lay unholy hands upon him 
and drag him to tho dark hannts of sin, snatches 
him from the breakers at the peril of her life? 

Nobody. 

“Nobody, nobody to own me,” bitterly mur¬ 
mured a beautiful girl, slowly lifting her face 
from her hands, and dashing away the tears that 
the first Budden revelation of sorrow had brought 
to her eyes—“ohI I wish 1 had never known 
this.” 

It was a strange place for one so lovely, attired 
as she was in garments befitting a. station of 
opulence, the silken robe fallen ungathered on 
tho dusky floor, from which she had once care¬ 
fully lifted it—the thick, glossy braids and curls 
oanopied by festoons of spider webs hanging 
from grim rafters—her seat a rough deal box, 
old and broken furniture Btrewed about—ghastly 
window-frames leaning against the wall, through 
which iaBtead of Bunshine the Boiled and battered 
rafters looked—and only the one dim, solitary 
ekylight, through whioh the day broke green and 
ghastly. ; 

Exceedingly beautifal was the young girl, with 
brow so fair and pure, and eyes so deep %nd 
gentle, but now the faint rose that marked her 
cheek with health had faded; and still the tears 


would 1 come and hang glittering on the silken 
lashes. ~ •. - * 1 

Before her stood a japan box, originally of a 
lively brown color, ornamented with gilt roses 
and green leaves. iBut the gliding and the tint- 
ing, and the burnishing had all given place to 
sober riist. There seemed to be nothing but 
papers in the box, all carefully folded, but thrown 
in cohfnsibn by the nimble fingers of the maiden. 
In her hand she held a stained and yellow manu¬ 
script, book it appeared to be, marked in a large, 
steady hand on the top margin, “Log.” But a 
few moments before she had opened it at random, 
and was it chance that caused her eye to light 
upon the following? 

“.Tuns 10tf.—Here In sight of a Boston bark 
going to Mattanzere. Wether lUt|p Bqually— 
exchanged words and went on. Toward arter- 
noon, the first mate saw something to lee’ard. 
Proved to be a small sailing craft, a baby aboard. 
Cap’n had it hauled alongside—gave it to me. 
Bless the Lord, oh l my soul and remember all 
His benefits—for he took seven away from me, 
and He give me this, so as I shouldn’t be child¬ 
less in my old age.” 

Much more had the honest Bailor recorded, 
but it was not that that claimed the young girl’s 
attention as much as a Bmall pocket that had 
been pressed in between the leaves, and opening 
which she found to contain two very beautiful 
clasps of ohased gold, attached to faded ribbons 
that had once been blue, a sorap of rich lace, 
being a piece of an infant's frock, and a paper 
on which a few lines had been traced with a 
tremulous hand—thus. 

• “My darling little Marie, I could not bring 
myself to tell you before that you were not my 
own sweet child. But I cannot die in peace 
without informing you that you were as my poor 
husband says in his log, ‘June 10th,’ a little 
ocean foundling. My strength will not aHpw mo 
.to pen down my conjectures, further than to say, 

I think your parents were'shipwrecked, though 
how that could be, when there had been no vio¬ 
lent Btorm,.it is hard to imagine. Sweet child, I 
cannot' write any more. May the God of the 
orphan proteof you—He will, my soul Bays h* 
will. Farewell, when you. read these Hubs, 1 
shall be In my grave.” 

“Bust and ashes, long, long before this,” mar- 
murqd Marie, who it need scarcely be told hid 
grown into lovely womanhood : and rising, ah« 
refolded the paper, hastily shut the box, wd 
taking the log-book in her hand, hurried out of 
the dusky garret to her own chamber. Here the 
early morning threw In long, wavy plumes of 
light, and laid his bright beams all robed in gold 
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U among tht folds of the crimson hangings, and 
blued in the rich casing of the mirrors that 
lined &e vaUs. ; it was tha : chamber of lovely 
maidenhood, of luxnry, of every ingenious de¬ 
vice'almost that taste could fashion. 

• On the marble dressing-table vrere various 
beimtifnl ornaments, and vrritten Or marked, or 
eiihningly worked thereon were the words, “to 
Harie,” “to my sweet, foster child,” “to the 
light of the household,” etc. 

In a small grate overtopped by an exquisite 
mantel frame in porcelain, a fire was : brightly 
boning, for the season was the stormy month 
of March. In a little recess Btood a bed, draped 
with great elegance: a' series of rose-wood 
shelves held many of the standard authors, and 
tire immense easy-ohaira of red velvet comfort¬ 
ably lounged oh each sid^of the Berlin rug. 

In one of these Marie threw herself, and held 
the yellow parchment again before her vision. 
Then she toyed with the golden clasps, and anon 
sit lost in thought; a bewitching sadness playing 
over her pensive features, a look of perplexity 
making her even more charming than the radiant 
expression of happiness which oftenest challenged 
admiration. 

“Who oould they be, pnd who. pm It" she 
kept asking, turning the baubles over and over, 
and scanning them in every light. “Poor and 
humble they could hardly have beCn, and they 
perished; the great ocean rolls above them— 
pho then are my kindred? Oh I shall I ever 
meet them? Will they know these? Will nature 
telTthem my origin? No, scarcely,. And, door 
mother—for I must call her by the name I have 
since infanoy—how .will this knowledge affect 
her? What when she knows I am no longer the 
child of the poor pailor’a widow? Will not ap¬ 
prehension rob her of that parental tenderness 
with which she has ever guarded me? Ohl no, 
she never can foal leas than a mother’s love—I 
know I am very dear to her—and in the hours 
when pain racks her frame, and some silent, 
mental sorrow fills her soul with anguish, how 
tften has she told, me I was her‘only solace. 
Aad now I dread to tell her.this new found 
•Mret, why, I hardly know. I should dread 
•Iso to have my friends; or my more noble, better 
loved Frederio learn it.” 

1 and talktog by, turns, tbp fair 

girl laid Her. acquisition in an esoritoire, and 
plaoed the ornaments in a littlp box of ebony. 
■Soucely bad sho don^ so, .when a oheerful 
Toioe accompanied by a rap f ,8aid f “May I come 
More?” and a handsome faoe, though marked 
?ith care, and epripy, appeared at the opened 
door. Marie’s confusion was extreme—-the blood 


i rushed over cheek and brow—the sweet voice 
trembled, and even the motion of her step was 
unsteady as she hurried forward, murmuring, 
“Good morning, dear mother.” 

“I grew nervous and lonesome in my room, 
Marie,” said the new comer, “neither my easel 
nor my pen afforded me pleasure: the more I do 
to your portrait the more childish it seems; it 
trill resemble her spite of all I con do,” she 
added, musingly. 

“Who, mother!” asked Marie, regaining her 
self-possession—“did you ever have any chil¬ 
dren!” Bhe added, with forced carelessness, “you, 
frequently speak of a little child.” 

“Marie,” exclaimed the woman, with such 
vehemence that the young girl absolutely started 
from her seat, “you awakened thoughts, emo¬ 
tions that I hoped slumbered forever,” she said, 
after a pause—“no, I never was blessed with a 
child—God was good in giving you to me. No, 
I was a poor, lonely, uncared for being, wasting 
my genius in bitter self-communion till I saw Lo 
Dunlap, my husband. He was rich—I a poor 
housekeeper—you are surprised, Marie—a writer 
of lines breathing passion, utter indifference to 
life, melancholy of the most isolated and soul- 
opnsumjng character. He saw and called me 
beautiful. He praised my genius; in fine he 
loved me devotedly, and I became his wife. 
Mine, then, were all the treasures I had longed 
for; mine the splendor of fashion—mine tho 
wealth of fame, for when I became sick there 
were not wanting those parishes who fawn and 
flutter befpre the idol of the hour, to do me 
homage, and sound to the world what capacities, 
what wonders of talent were mine. My husband 
provided me tutors; soon there was scarcely a 
language spoken under heaven but I could un¬ 
derstand. Musio was my passion — painting 
my favorite art—books were sweet and tender 
friends—lofty teachers stern rebukers, silent 
and ever devoted companions. My husband 
filled his house with amateurs—sculptors and 
poets gathered at our reunions—and when I 
looked around on the noble array of the world’s 
great, my heart beat. exultingly that I—*I—the 

poor peasants-” her voice faltered, “the 

daughter of humble and almost unknown people, 
had called thus to do homage to her intellect, 
those for whose fragments of time many a titled 
aristocrat would part with half his fortune.” 

“And you must have been so happy,” mur¬ 
mured Marie, gating in wonder and admiration 
on the now glowing face beside her; “nay, you 
must be so happy now. Everybody who knows 
you feels honored by one word—one look.” 

“Poor child,” exclaimed the other, in thrilling 
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tones, her face relapsing, into sternness, “and 
do you think ail theBe bring happiness? Mol 
iior mountain heaps of solid gold—nor thou¬ 
sand fields, covered with glittering diamonds^- 
nor Gabriel’s knowledge—nor an angel’s capacity 
for enjoyment, if one thing be wanting, that, 
without which, heaven would be as hell—inno¬ 
cence—the comdence at rat.” 

She had said this rapidly, without, as it were, 
taking thought or breath; now she cowered 
under Marie's mournful,- asking look, and hid 
her face in her hands. When she raised it, 
there was no trace of oolor, all an ashy white¬ 
ness. 

. “I see,” she said, steadying her trembling 
voice, “I see that I shall yet have to unbosom 
myself even to you, Marie; hut, believe me, 
whatever I have done was not from the necessity 
of a depraved nature—I had been injured, 
cruelly injured, Marie—ornelly, moBt bitterly, 
cruelly.wronged. You believe me!” and she 
laid one fair, white hand on Marie’s lap. 

“Believe yon—indeed, I do. Why should I 
doubt one whose kindness has showered blessings 
on me almost ever Binoe—I—-I can remember T 
What had I been but for you? A poor, little 
outcast orphan, dependant on oharity, on the 
cruel kindness of a selfish world. But instead, 
look at. the home you have given me; behold 
how you have surrounded me with choloe gifts, 
the choicest of which are the refinements of a 
generous and oomplete education. Ohl my more 
than mother, I weep sometimes with very joy 
when I think of all this.. Believe you! I’U 
believe nought against yon. . But tell me more 
of your wonderful life." 

“1 have not lived sinoe he died,” murmured 
the other, wiping away the happy tears caused 
by Marie’s tender speech, “save in your love. 
It was only a year before I mot you that he was 
taken from me. Just as I began to see new 
beauties in his noble character—to feel new 
delight in his society—to look upon him as the 
light and life of my life. He was taken in the 
full vigor of manhood—well at morning—at 
night a corpse. How 1 bore the stunning stroke 
I cannot tell, except to say that I survived. 
Plenty of wealth—a life of ease—all the re¬ 
sources of the rioh and talented, were left me—■ 
still was I the theme of aU tongues—the wonder 
of many eyes—but, oh I the lack of real com¬ 
fort. Bo you know,” she suddenly exolaimed,' 
with startling emphasis, “that, in Malaohl, 
there is this awful denunciation,,‘I will euree 
your blessings?’ Think—think of our very 
blessings' being turned to curses—our very 
wealth—our very health—our very knowledge, 


all—all curses to rot the very marrow of exist¬ 
ence." 

“I cannot bear to see yon in this mood,” said 
Marie, tearfully.. 

“■Well', it is wrong, I allow, to inflict npot 
youth Buoh baneful thoughts; come, forget them. 
What shall we do? select the most becoming 
dress in your wardrobe for your conquest of this 
young .Iiord Henry. Come, now, actually, yon 
are weeping; don’t you see how I have changed? 
that I sun. grown merry as a lark? Wakenp, 
my bird,, and sing to me; see what I have 
brought you for-a birth-day present,” and she 
displayed a rare set of oostly jewels; “by the 
way, we have no exact date of your birth, have 
we? I was looking over that old Bible of you 
mother’s, not long ago, and I do not see you 
name; that is strange, is it not? I recollect, 
though,, on the wild Maroh morning on which 
your mother died, she said—and it was the 
fifteenth, you romember—‘poor, little Marie- 
poor orphan—to day she must be six;’ but even 
then I think she was wandering, for she talked 
so oddly about you—that in heaven it would be 
hard not to call you her own. Yes, she mul 
have wandered. However, I shall always cele- 
brate.the fifteenth.” 

Buring this recital of old. reminiscences, 
Marie had been unwontedly agitated—the color 
now coming, now. disappearing. “I, too, have 
something to tell,” she would have said, but a 
secret misgiving prevented her. “Mot this 
morning,” she thought, “she has been herself 
too vlolently agitated—I will yet wait a little.” 

She eoiild not help the sparkle in her eye, 
spite of the tears, at sight of the beautiful bril¬ 
liants. She held them over her hand, and rising, 
threw an arm, about the neok of her foster- 
mother, and gratefully kissed her, thanking her 
again and again. 

“I only ask you to look your best to-night," 
repeated the latter; “wear these jewels, and 
let your beauty shame their lustre. We are to 
have this noble lord, you know,” she added, with 
a strangely peculiar expression, something that 
sounded like a oncer, “ and he has not the Tices 
attendant too often on. nobility. Wbereter I 
hear of him he is spoken of as a pattern of 
manly virtue-^indeed, if he ■was not inatety 
great, he should never be Introduced to my 
Marie. Good morning, love—be happy,” ^ 
kissing her orioe pore, she moved hastily out, 
Mid into her own room. ; 

It was larger; and more sombrely ftirnishea, 
and yet with' a greater degree of splendor. Bare 
paintings, eh'olosed In massive frames, 
against the' Trails, and the drapery, thoogb 
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nbdaed,' is gleaming tints caught tie fill light 
ef the capriolous eun, or lay in deep, rich shadow 
till some light tonoh made it glow again. 

. HereMrs. Le Dunlap eat down before a desk 
of beautiful workmanship, and began assorting 
the .papers before' her. But often would she 
stop and gase on vacanoy, her attitude so 
motionless that it was statue-like, and some¬ 
times her Ups moved. ’ At length she broke out 
fate audible speeoh. “It will be a doable tri¬ 
umph," she exclaimed, with energy; “they will 
set know it, bnt I ahall, and knowing, bag the 
knowledge to' my heart Perhaps some ;day after 
I am gone, a letter will 'inform them, and gall 
their prond spirits* As the daughter of one 
who. stood first in the esteem of his country¬ 
men—who himself descended, from nobility— 
they will not wince when her birth is called in 
question; bnt as the child of a common sailor— 
lit! that'will bring, them down—nor injure 
Marie, seonre as she will be in. the love of a fond 
heart As- to Frederic, consulting my heart's 
best inclinations, I had rather she would be hie 
wife; but I know not if he Iotcs her, and Lord 
Henry Walden—how the name thrills the—I am 
certain he adores her, and even did, before he 
eaw her. Triumph—triumph! She shall cer¬ 
tainly marry Lbrd Henry—she shall be exalted— 
I always knew—always felt it There is some¬ 
thing in Uarie worthy a throne. When she is 
Binied, then—even then I shaU not dare to 
lay, ‘Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,' for never—never Will peace be a tenant 
ef this bosom.’ 1 

And still Marie sat in her room, often repeat¬ 
ing, "alas! I am in'reality ‘nobody’s Child.’” 


CHAPTER XII. 

’ run ball. 

Bltuuwi was the throng, and light the 
tpbita of the “select many,” assembled on 
Matte's birth-night, to wish her heartfelt, happy 
nhntis., Youth and beauty were there, hut in 
Mformdid they bo admirably blend as in that 
cf Marie, who passed through the rooms grace- 
My leaning on the arm of her foster-mother, 
end saluting the company as she moved along. 
A wreath of brtiliante lay: looked in the light 
nnbraee of her beautiful golden hair. A robe 
Ni as gossamer, yet sparkling with- silver 
embroidery, fell over skirts of showy satin. Her 
M, blue eye beamod with iatelieot, yetwaa as 
Noping and timid at the too eager gase aa that 
cfafawn. Her lips, foil and pouting, were just 
P*teeda little; a detestable blush touched the 
fete cheek with a spring-like and faint crimson, 


guch as parts the snow on a yonng rose-bud. An 
indescribable sweetness pervaded every feature; 
an admirable majesty mingled with her modesty 
of mien, she was in truth not the belle of tho 
evening, it were almost sacrilege to use a term 
so common, but the very incarnation of womanly 
grace and purity—the fairest of all fair, earthly 
things. 

The cynosure of all eyes was she—yet there 
were two persons who, stationed apart, could not 
seem to move their glances from the fair objeot— 
but when the envious orowd obtruded its shape¬ 
less outline between them and her beautiful 
form, they would each move, perchance, with 
careless steps till some rent disclosed the stay 
shining,' undimmed, in transcendant loveliness. 

One of these bore the impress of manhood, and 
though there were no lines of anxions thought 
nor impress of corking care, yet many a struggle 
had his been with adverse fate, and calmer 
looked his brow, deeper and more thoughtful 
his keen yet gentle eye, while his expression 
was as though he had said, “I have conquered 
myself—I have conquered fortune—I feel myself 
a man.” His form was erect, massively made, 
though the exceeding symmetry of its propor¬ 
tions prevented that appearance of heaviness 
which sometimes allies itself to greatness, using 
the word in more senses than one. Thought eat 
upon his brow as on a monument, the enduring 
triumph ■ of the eoulptor’s feme. He was tho 
favorite of genius, for she seemed to have thrown 
her best and choicest gifts at his feet He could 
snmmon the muses at his will He could sit at 
the harp, and while inspiration seemed thrown 
round him as a mantle, improvise hour after 
hour. He could idly take the limner's pencil, 
and from his laboratory of memory bring forth 
the moBt exquisite specimens of art Ho could 
sing, so some said, like an angel, and yet with 
all these gifts he was neither vain nor arrogant; 
nor yot did he negleot the sterner duties of the 
law. These things were his recreation as well 
as his delight, and withal he could use them for 
the happiness of others. Such was the man 
within whose noble soul was shrined a love as 
deep and fervent as ever oherished by mortal 
hope. Snoh he who stood, admiration and ten¬ 
derness alternately giving his expressive features 
a beauty that was scarcely of earth, while uncon¬ 
sciously he pictured the pleasure of those in 
whose hand lay that of the lovely Marie, though 
but for an instant. 

Quite near him stood another gentleman, upon 
whom many eyes were turned, and many young 
hearts palpitated with the anticipated delight of 
an introduction to a real lord. Very handsome, 
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yet unpreinming in manner was the yonng noble¬ 
man: bat there wee much less o( ehereeter in 
the piny of his sparkling features; and the slight 
down upon his ohin told that manhood’s years 
were yet in prospective. In manners he'pos¬ 
sessed that careless, dashing air which those men 
eport upon whom Borrow has never yet'poured a 
drop from her phial—upon whom fortune has 
emiled from the cradle, and for whom ease sits 
embroidering the golden slippers of opnlenoo. 
Yet Ub frank, white brow, his sonny looks, and 
oye of bine so liquid and tender, won for him the 
admiration of all who mot him. To-night he was 
the lion of the feast; the head and ahonlders of 
the whole company. 

Very marked was the difference with whioh 
Mario greeted her admirers—and Lord Henry 
was one of her most devoted lovers—she held oat 
her hand reservedly and blashingly to Frederic 
Xe Dunlap, the nephew of her adopted mother: 
she raised not her eyes, and hor accents of wel¬ 
come were harried. One wonld almost have 
thought there was something of dislike in her 
abrupt, or rather nervous manner. To Lord 
Henry she frankly gave her hand: indeed, an¬ 
swered his queries with a lightness of tone quite 
flattering to his vanity, if vanity he had, and 
surely the seemingly marked preference of the 
most beautiful woman present, might well excuse 
some little self-approval. 

It was to Marie an eventful night. Qheen of 
the festive soene, she tripped it among the others 
with a grace and lightness absolutely bewitching. 
And when she wandered for a brief time of 
thought with slower step through the conserva¬ 
tories of rare plants and flowers, her heart heat 
with a rapidity that was not lessened oh observ¬ 
ing there Frederic Le Dunlap. Ho stood with 
pensive brow, and welcomed her with a smile 
that was almost sad. For an instant her confu¬ 
sion was extreme: she turned to retreat, but he 
stepped hastily forward, exclaiming in a low, but 
fervent tone, “Marie, hear me—bat one word,” 
and then he took her hands and gated in her 
bloBhing face. 

In that hour were the words spoken that gave 
Marie’s happiness in the keeping of another. 
She had not dreamed, nay, had not hoped for 
the opportunity so soon: long had she loved, 
devotedly, the man who was worthy of all noble 
love, bat never had she dared lisp it to herself. 
And could it he that she had frankly told another, 
and that other, till within a few months a total 
stranger to her, except as she read his exalted 
mind in the leltere that passed to and fro be¬ 
tween Ms brother’s wife and himself! Strange, 
sweet, inexplicable consistency, And in the 


mldaV of her triumph—for H was a triumph to 
call forth such love, a low voice pleaded at her 
Bide, would she walk on this balcony only one 
little mlnato. Trembling she knew not why, yet 
consenting, she allowed herself to be led on the 
well 'screened balcony, whioh, tilum'mated with 

soft,'glow-like lamps, warmed by artificial heat 
and garlanded with flowers, made a pleasant 
promenado for the wearied danoers. There again 
she listened to the accents of a lover. Little had 
die dreamed that such feelings slumbered in the 
bosom of the yonng lord, for innooent of any 
emotion toward him other than friendship, and 
drawn irresistibly by his frankness and urbanity 
of maimer into a sort of good-humored fami¬ 
liarity, she bad treated him as a brother, admired 
his plearing exterior, and perhaps unconsciously 
led him to think she was interested in him. She 
had taken all her aunt’s familiar talk with re¬ 
ference to Lord Henry as pleasant badinage, for 
she knew how highly she esteemed the brother 
of her beloved husband. It was then in sorrow, 
almost in tears, that she absolutely declined Us 
offer—a coquettish triumph was not hers, nor s 
ooqnette’s vanity—and she saw the cheek turn 
pale, and the eye darken sadly with a keenness 
of anguish that ‘ quite unfitted her for further 
participation in the gay soene. So while lovers 
were whispering and flirts ogling, while sweet 
strains of music made' melodious every sound 
that floated by, she excused herself, and in com¬ 
pany with her aunt, who attributed her lassitude 
and nervonsness to flatter of spirits, caused by 
the yonng lord’s confession, left the festive ban¬ 
quet 

It was long after midnight, and the pale morn¬ 
ing, lifting her veil of sable, threw a dim glanee 
over the hills, and strove faintly to penetrate 
thiok casements—but still the white stars kept 
blinking. For hours had Marie paced her room, 
with the yellow papers bequeathed by the sailor’s 
widow rustling in her hand, her mind agitated 
by conflicting doubts and emotions. Was itaol 
a futile attempt, oven in thought, to peaotrste 
the mystery enshrouding her! If it was found 
that’hers was a dishonorable birth, sbIow cou- 
Burning grief would eat away her young life; 
again, what hope eonld she cherish of ever find¬ 
ing her kindred! Better to bom the papers— 
to destroy the clasps—to solemnly covenaat with 
herself that forever, no word of this discovery 
should ever pass her Ups. Bat after a distressing 
mental conflict honesty of purpose triumphed— 
it wottld be better to make a ftiU confession, sal 
now when the weight of the burden had became 

Insupportable. Throwing a light shawl over her 
dress, she took tho night-lamp, and cautiously 
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mpTiBg to her foster-mother 1 . qhamher, knookeo 
sofllj- ,l: ' - ■ . 

After :BQme little, delay, a voioe eaid, “Comti 

Inj'f ud Mkrio cautiously opened the door and 
entered, though with unsteady step. 

Mrs. Le Dunlap had just gathered her lain- 

riant tresses, now slightly silvered by time and 
Borrow, under a neat .cap: and though her nighi, 
toilet was finished, Bhe sat, pen in hand, before 
a table, upon and about whioh laid little heaps, 
of paper. A small lamp shone full on her yet 
handsome face—the dilated oye and rapt expres¬ 
sion denoted the struggle of burning thought 
within. / 

“You, Marie I” she exclaimed, hastily rising, 
“come here, my love, and take the chair next to 
me—fthl I guess your errand—but—but you 
look pale, you tremble—Is it so sad a thing then 
to receive a lover’s declaration!” 

Marie blushed deeply. 

“Ah! I knew I was right!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Le Dunlap, triumphantly, “you shall tell me all 
about it} confide in me, dearest—confide wholly 
in me.” 

“You said you could guess my errand,” Baid 
Marie, in a low voice. 

“Yea, and I did—did I not!” asked the other, 
affectionately. 

“No, not wholly; nor I thmk can you guess 
for what purpose I have sought you,” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap looked her amazement, but 
was silent for a moment, then said, “As I told 
you before, Marie, oonfide in me wholly—you 
should have no secrets from me—nor will you, 
my sweet, dutiful girl; come, I must smile at 
your trepidation, and yet I am all impatience to : 
comfort you if you need comfort.” 

“Indeed I do,” answered Marie, earnestly— : 
“but in this case I hardly think you or any one : 
on earth can solve my doubts and put my anxiety 
to rest. Some few mornings ago I wanted a very 
old copy of ‘Banyan’s Pilgrims Progress,’ that I 
remembered seeing years ago in the garret.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, smilingly. 

“Clement was peevish and suffering besides 
with a bad headache—and as I knew the other 
servants were variously engaged—I concluded to 
look among the old rubbish myself. The garret : 
Was quite gloomy and dark; and not being able 
to Bee well, I Btumbled over a small japan box, 
that in falling burst its lock, and out came hun¬ 
dreds of worm-eaten papers.” 

Her foBter-motber shifted her position a little 
to indicate awakened interest, and motioned her 
to continue her narrative. \ 

“Being curiously disposed just then, I glanced 
them over carelessly, and saw they had once 


belonged to—to—her from whom you took Die. 
Looking further on, I learned the Btrange, un¬ 
welcome truth that she was not my mother.” 

“Whatl” exclaimed her auditor, letting fall 
her hands, and gazing with wide open eyes on 
the beautiful face before her— “do you mean it? 
not your mother I who then— who?** 

“Alas! I know no more than yourself; but lot 
me show you what I found,” and she read for 
the hundreth time the sorap from Jack Trevor’s 
Log, 

“Take the lamp away,” muttered her foster- 
mother, in a strangely altered voice, “it is too 
strong for my sight, and read it again.” 

Marie complied, and then went on to the poor 
widow’s letter, during which she did not see the 
strong agitation that shook her foster-mother’s 
frame—the ashy, oorpse-like pallor of her cheeks 
—tho dry, burning eye—the parted and con¬ 
vulsed lips. When she had finished a half-sup- 
pressed moan fell from the lips of her auditor— 
and then Bhe whispered hoarsely, Btill holding 
her hand before her face, “Is that all?” 

“No, dear mother, for I shall ever call you 
mother,” answered Marie, softly, “but look, 
these bits of gold, this flhred of laoe were folded 
in between the leaves of the log. Could they 
have been parts of my dress at the time ?” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap removed her hand for an in¬ 
stant, looked at the gold, the lace, gazed hag¬ 
gardly at Marie, who shrank from her Btrange 
manner, cried in a loud voice, “My God, can it 
be possible?” and fell forward on the table, 
where her head laid heavily like that of a corpse. 

Marie sprang trembling to her feet. What 
meant that sudden glance of anger or remorse?— 
what meant this unusnal emotion? Had she in 
reality found a parent? Was this her frail 
mother, and this the Bin that seemed at times 
to orush her to the earth? Was she the child 
to whom often reference had been made, always 
coupled with tears and deep feeling? And how 
had she been cast away? Would public ignominy 
answer?—would the mother in owning her, own 
her sin? 

All these and many other thoughts passed with 
the rapidity of lightning through the mind of the 
perplexed girl; she laid her hand on Mrs. Le 
Dunlap and whispered, “Mother”—then seeing 
no assent or motion, she said louder, “mother, 
are you ill?” 

Still there was neither the drawing of a breath 
or stirring of a muscle. Marie grew frightened, 
she passed her hand under her brow, all seemed 
oold and rigid—she rang in alarm for a servant, 
and presently the old serving-maid hurried in 
with wild looks and olothes hastily thrown on. 
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"“Is the 1 house on fire!” she asked, glancing 
wildly round; { ‘murder—robbers—thieves—oh! 
ring all the hells in the house.” 7 

" “Hush!” frxolaimed Marie, aa steriily as she 
could for her tears ; “nothing Is the matter, ex¬ 
cept that your mistress seems ill—faint—cold—I 
dare not—dare hot think dead,” she falteringly 
added. 

“OhI poor, blessed heart—one of her old 
turns,” oried the garrulous domestic, bustling 
up to her mistress. “She’s had them often—I 
know jest-what to do* giro me that camfire, dear 
heart, and that little bottle of Bally votille—now 
you rub one hand and I’ll rub the other—there! 
you see, she’s coming to quick as chalk. She 
Bhouldn’t keep such late hours; I told her bo 
myself—but, la I she don’t mind what I say no 
more’n chalk. Hey dear?” Bhe muttered, in a 
lower tone, stooping down by the now reviving 
woman. 

“Let me be alone,” murmured Mrs. Le Dun¬ 
lap, sighing deeply. “Marie, I will call if I 
want you—Philly, assist me to bed—I ehall feel 
better soon.” 

The sun was just rising when Philly knocked 
at the door of Marie’e ohamber, and delivered a 
message from the invalid. Marie had not slept, 
hut had passed her lime in perplexing thought! 
81ie hastily obeyed the summons, and on hurrying 
to the bedside was frightened at the alteration 
visible in the conntonance of her foster-mother. 
Some great struggle had changed her features 
to a rigid, stony oast, and her hair had Burely 
turned whiter over her broad brow. 

“Marie, my child,” she Bald, taking her hand 
and gaiing fondly upon her, “look at me fully, 
Bteadily in the face;” then she gazed with an 
inquiring earnestness on those beautiful fea¬ 
tures, dosed her eyes, and still holding Marie’s 
hand, murmured, “yes, thank Qodi I have at 
last conquered—He is merciful—I have over¬ 
come myself. Would you think I ever had cause 
to hate yon, Marie, my child?” she languidly 
inquired, yet fondly Broiling. 

“Hate met ohl why? what have I overdone 
that any one should hate me?—ho, no; you, all 
goodness that you are, never had such thoughts 
townrd'me.” 

“You say truly, yet might not I think I had 
cause— cause?" she repeated, with feeling—“but 
thank God, merciful is He that I have not be¬ 
come in deed as in thought, a murderer. Nay, 
do not shrink from me so, my love—in time you 
Shall know my whole history, and then you will 
weep with and for me, nor wonder that reason 
gave place to passion. And with mo you will 
see the wonderful 'retributive justice of the 


Almighty, who has entrusted entirely to my 
oharge the innocent being I both disliked and 
wronged. I am quite oalin now, Marie, don't 
shrink from me and break my heart; there , 11 
she added, tearfully, as Marie Bat down by her 
side and tobk both her feverish hands in hew, 
“that is my own ehild whom I have—strange 
contradiction, is it not?—hated and wronged, 
loved and cherished. And now what more had 
you to tell me last night? My heart feels con¬ 
fused, but I think you hinted at something 
else.” 

“Did you not half guess.at the time?” ashed 
Marie, blushing. 

“Whatl a proposal?” 

“Yes,” answered the fair girl, modestly. 

“But you do not love’him—you cannot love 
him!” exclaimed Mrs. Le Dunlap, riBing as Bhe 
spoke, her thoughts referring to Lord Hemy, 
“say that you do not love him—ohl why hare 
I sinned thus? your looks tell me you do. Marie, 
if you love him, I am doubly punished.” 

“But, my dear mother, you yourself-” 

“I know all you would say—acknowledge my 
wioked Bpirit—my pride, my foolish, remorseful 
pride urged me on—why, I know not, unleBS the 
fiends entered me^-alaa! then—and he lores 
you. 1 ' 

Marie did not answer—she knew not what to 
say—this mystery, this • vehemence astonished 
her. 

“If there is any dishonorable circumstance 
attending the knowledge of my birth, I would 
not have one so dear to you, the brother of your 
husband, noble and frank, and all that is good 
as he is, oonneoted with me who would perhaps 
bring you and him disgrace.” 

“Dear to me —my husband— can it he of 
Frederic you epeak? Of our Frederic? God 
bless you, then all is right; I thought you spofce 
of Lord Henry—I thought oertainly he had mada 
you an offer of hiB hand.” 

“And he did, dear mother.” 

“Mother 1 I love to hear that—and you re¬ 
jected him? Poor fellow, he does lovo you then, 

I read it in every movement, in each glance—I 
read hie worshipping love. How could he help 
it? Nature, nature was his teacher—she told 
him where his own blood flowed through the 
veins of another.” 

“You are enigmatical, mother.” 

“Let me be so for awhile—bear with DJ 
silence, for when I speak I will have something 
pleasant to tell yon. Good morning—go wd 
seek your rest. Next week, God willing, VC 
shall start for the continent—you look surprised, 
but I tell you to marvel at nothing for six good 
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months to come. Trust all to me, my darling— 
now go.” 

“The first happy moment for eighteen long 
years I” exclaimed the foster-mother, as Marie 
left her; and she olasped her hands and raised 
her eyeB heavenward with reverent thankfulness, 


“sweet, Hweet to forgive and find peace at last; 
sweet to throw off the terrors of a burdened con¬ 
science. All my fears are past Henceforward I 
shall seek my pillow* without tears. Oh! happy, 
happy morning!’ 1 (to be continued.) 
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“CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME” 

BY MARY L.MEANY. 


It 'was on a bright, cold morning in early 
winter, that Mrs. Gray commenced the arduous 
task of visiting the entire circle of her acquaint¬ 
ance, friendly calls, as she said, ’with business 
purposes. Mrs. Dr. Baldwin was her most par¬ 
ticular, friend, and on her she made the first call. 
At the first pause in their conversation the visitor 
announced her errand. 

“I hopo you are in a very charitable mood, 
to-day, for I have come begging?” 

“Indeedl what is the object that has now 
oxcitcd your sympathies ?” 

“Thero are two,” was the reply, “but I must 
first Bpeak of tho one in which I am particularly 
interested. As you ore aware our church is 
encumbered with a heavy debt, on account of 
the repairs that were thought necessary some 
timo ago; and every effort to liquidate it having 
proved unsuccessful, several ladies have pro¬ 
posed holding a Fancy Fair. Rev. Mr. B- 

has sanctioned the project, and I, OS one of the 
originators thereof, have made out a list of those 
ladies from whose taste and liberality I expect a 
good deal of assistance; and at tho head of the 
list Btands, of course, tho name of Mrs. Dr. Bald¬ 
win." 

Mrs. Baldwin bowed in acknowledgment of 
tho compliment, but expressed regret that her 
friend’s choice had not fallen on some one else, 
so that she might have a more auspicious com¬ 
mencement. 

“Nay, no exouse—no refusal, my dear,” in¬ 
terrupted Mrs. Gray, playfully. “I assure you 
I will not take either, for I anticipated valuable 
aid from yon for my table.” 

“I am sorry then that I must disappoint your 
expectations by acquainting you with my deter¬ 
mination to have nothing to do with this pro¬ 
posed Fair,” was Mrs. Baldwin’s reply. “You 
are not ignorant, I presume, of my views in 
regard to tho debt so foolishly incurred.” 

“Now, Mrs. Baldwin,” hastily interposed the 
visitor, “you surely will not refuse to help us 
out of our difficulty merely because yon think 
the improvements made were unnecessary. You 
know our poor church was miserably plain— 
in fact, it waa quite shabby. I, for one, felt 
ashamed to Bay that I belonged to it. But now, 
as every one says, it ia quite creditable to the 
taste and real of the members.* 1 


“Why do you not add that it quite equals SL 
| James’ ohurch in appearance, which was the 
leading motive after.all?” said Mrs. Baldwin, 

; looking archly at the other lady, who could not 
| repress a conscious Bmile. “Our ‘poor church* 
j was very comfortable, and its plainness noTer 
i Btruck us unpleasantly till St James’ was newly 
painted and decorated. Then ours became sud- 
1 denly so very shabby in the eyes of tho majority, 

| that they speedily decided on the like improve* 

I menta; not considering that the rival congrega- 
j tion had been for years accumulating a fund for 
the purpose, bo that they neither incurred a debt 
| nor Bubstracted from the usual fond for benevo¬ 
lent purposes. Our congregation on the con- 
j trary, thoughtlessly contracted a heavy debt, tho 
1 oonsequences of which will fall most heavily on 
! the poor, whose wants will be little considered, 
j wh|lo every effort is needed for the success of 
j the Fair.” 

“So yon will not help mo even by a trifle!” 
queried Mrs. Gray, with evident disappointment. 

! “Not this time; if I were not on principle 
| opposed to the Fair, I should gladly assist you 
;in your undertaking. But you have another 
object, I believe, on hand; perhaps that will suit 
my old-fashioned notions better.” 

Mrs. Gray took a small book from her reticule. 
“This is for Bubsoriptions and donations to the 
Foreign Missions. You have never joined our 
society—do let me register your name.” 

Mrs. Baldwin Bhook her head gravely. “For 
those whose wealth enables them to contribute 
to thiB object without neglecting home charities, 
such a society may answer very well, but as I 
too often find my means insufficient to relieve 
the distress that comes under my observation, I 
must beg you to excuse my non-complinneo with 
your request,” 

“ Ah, now, Mrs. Baldwin, this is all a jest, I am 
sure; it is not like you to he so uncharitable.” 

“I can see no charity in sending a few dollars 
across wide oceans, while there are many per¬ 
sons in my own oity»in sad need of even the 
merest trifle.” ■ 

“But we need not bestow all our sympathy on 
them,” urged the visitor. “We can give to the 
poor, and yOt not withhold our mite from the 
poor heathen.” 

“My dear friend,” resumed her hosted 
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seriously, "although aa a member of a benevo¬ 
lent society you Bee a great deal of destitution, 
you have no Idea of the real want and suffering 
•which are all around us. You go among a few 
of those -who apply to the society for relief; but 
there aro many who reduced from competence 
to utter penury, Btruggle despairingly against 
adverse circumstances, and would rather die in 
the most frightful misery than solicit charity. 
Dr. Baldwin finds many such persons among his 
patients, and ’tis often a source of real regret to 
us both that we have it not In our power to make 
them as comfortable as we wish. Could I then 
consistently lessen still more my ability to help 
them by giving to the Missionary Society?” 

"But could you not spare this trifle in the 
year without taking from your other charities ?” 
resumed Mrs. Gray. "The doctor’s income is 
as large as my husband’s, I know, and we both 
give to the Missions without, I trust, neglecting 
the poor. Then why couldn’t you? You are 
not as extravagant in many things as I am, and 
your family is no larger than ours—but yes, it 
is too—I had forgotten that you have your nieces 
living with you, and that makes a great differ¬ 
ence, BBpeoially as you are bringing them up the 
same as your ou>n girU t and the cost of their edu¬ 
cation is no trifling sum?” 

“No, but it is a necessary expense. But,” 
added Mrs. Baldwin, smiling, “perhaps you think 
my nieces might be deprived of a liberal educa¬ 
tion, in order to spare money for the Missions?” 

"Oh, I know you would not do that Yet I 
do not think it is incumbent on us to support 
every relation who happens not to be well pro¬ 
vided for; and to bring them up, if children, in 
the manner one's own children are brought up.” 

A tear started to Mrs. Baldwin’s eye, and she 
said Badly, 

“When my sister died her three little girls 
were left in my care. I promised her that as: 
far as I could I would supply her place to them, 
and even If no such promise had been given I 
Bhould consider it obligatory on me to do so. 
The doctor was not only willing but desirous j 
that I should take charge of them, and of course < 
ve make no difference between them and their< 
cousins.” i 

# “Well, they have been quite fortunate, but It j 
is a great charge upon you. I would not be ] 
burdened in snch a way.” 

“Ob, yes, you would! I would not think so 
httdly of you as to believe that your wordB ex¬ 
press your real sentiments. Yet I know there 
are not a few who have suoh views and act in 
accordance. Their hearts are touched by the 
right of misery, their purse is ever open to i 


relieve ‘the poor;’ yet they are aware all the 
time that Borne of their own kindred, or at least 
some of their former acquaintances are strug¬ 
gling in secret against distress as great as 
that which they will relieve in strangers. They 
are filled with zeal for the conversion of the 
‘heathen,’ while to their domestics they will 
not willingly give sufficient time to attend to 
religious duties. Nay, I have know some of 
those pious, zealous ladies who, while anxious 
for the conversion of the whole world, never 
found time to instill religious sentiments into the 
hearts of their children. Now all this seems to 
me false, or at least mistaken charity and zeal. 
‘Let charity begin at home,' is my motto. "When 
we have given due care to our own families, to 
those of our kindred who may be in need, then 
if we have money and time to spare for others it 
is our duty remember them.” 

Mrs. Gray colored and looked down as if the 
remarks of her hostess had awakened some 
[unpleasant thoughts; but she rallied from the 
| momentary embarrassment and introduced a new 
topic. 

As Bhe was about taking leave Mrs. Baldwin's 
two youngest children came down Btairs with 
their nurse ready for their morning walk. Mrs. 
Gray waited until they had left the house, when 
she remarked, 

"That is a nice-looking girl you have in Jane’s 
place. And by-the-way how is Jane? She ought 
to have recovered ere this, unless her injuries 
were very severe.” 

“They were,” said Mrs. Baldwin, "and 
although she is now so much better that she 
thinks in a few weeks she can resume the 
charge of the children; the doctor is of opinion 
Bhe will not be able to go much about the house 
for some time. Her accident was a fearfnl 
one, we had little hopes at first that she could 
recover from her wounds.” 

“And you have kept her here all the time, 
having the trouble and expense of her illness— 
and I did bear the other day that you still pay 
her wages, although having another girl in her 
place. Is it so?” 

" Most certainly. Poor Jane has been a faith¬ 
ful nurse to my little ones for several years, and 
I could not think of discontinuing her wages, 
which are great use to her mother and three 
young sisters.” 

"Ah, well, there is no use in talking to you, 

I see; but I cannot help thinking what nice little 
ornaments you could buy for my table with the 
money you have spent on Jane,” said Mrs. Gray, 
as sho laughingly repeated her adieus and trip¬ 
ped away. 
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, The winter passed on, quickly to the ladles 
interested in the projected Fair—slowly and 
eadly to many of the poor belonging to the con¬ 
gregation, who, os Mrs. Baldwin had anticipated, 
were but sparingly provided for. At Easter, the 
Fair was held, and was successful even beyond 
the hopes of its most sanguine advocates. A few 
days after it closed Mrs. Gray was again a 
visitor to Mrs. Baldwin, to whom Bhe gave a 
glowing account of the Fair in general, and her 
own table in particular, which she had had the 
gratification of hearing pronounced the hand¬ 
somest, in the room. She was interrupted at 

length by the entrance of another visitor—a 
person who of all her acquaintance she least 
dosired to see. For years there had been a 
a rivalry between Mrs. Gray, and Mrs. Stuart, 
and as the former generally bore off the palm, 
the latter took revenge by contriving to make 
her rival uncomfortable when they ohanced to 
meet by some disagreeable remarks. On this 
occasion thore was a glitter in her eyes as they 
fell upon Mrs. Gray, which she thought ominous; 
and she was about bringing her visit to a close 
When she was decided to remain by hearing Mrs. 
Stuart say that her Btay would be very brief, as 
she was merely paying a few calls to particular 
friends after her return from Virginia, where 
she had been spending the last two months. 
Apparently forgetful of Mrs. Gray’s presence she 
went oa to detail the various pleasant incidents 
connected with her trip to the South, until 
startled by tho striking of the clock she rose 
abruptly, declaring that Bhe had overataid the 
time to whioh she had limited herself. After 
warmly pressing her hostess to return the call 
as Boon aa possible Bhe glanced to Mrs. Gray, 
and said, oarelessly, “I. presume I need not 
invite you, but perhaps you will condescend to 
call at our house to see one of your Virginia 
relatives who is living with me. 1 ’ 

Mrs. Gray colored, haughtily saying, there 
muBt be a mistake. 

“Hot at all,” replied Mrs. Stuart, with on air 
of triumph. “There is no mistake, I assure 
you, Mrs. Gray, for one of my friends there, 
Mrs. George Hargrave, was with your cousin 
when she died, and took charge of her four 
children, tho eldest of whom she obtained a place 
for, the next in age I brought with me to take 
care of my little Emma, and the two yonngeBt 
are a till at Mra; Hargrave’s, as there is no 
orphan asylum in the town, and she does not 


wish them to suffer. She waa very kind to their 
mother while she was sick, and from all I heard 
she stood in great need of charity, for she waa 
entirely destitute. I should not have known 
that she was related to you, bnt Mrs. Hargrave 
found, amopg the few things she left, a letter 
from you,, whioh it appeared was written on the 
receipt, of one from her begging some assistance, 
which you were unable, the letter stated, to 
give. If you would like to do anything for the 
two little boys, you can write to Mrs. Hargrave, 
as they are a great charge upon her. She waa 
glad that I took Sally, who, by the way, is the 
image of your Kate—rather indolent and self- 
willed, too; but as I have had her bound it will 
be worth while to take some trouble with her, 
j and I expect I will be able to make her uteful" 

Poor Mrs. Gray! The color came and went 
painfully during this harangue, and she could 
not trust herself to reply to her tormentor; but 
when alone with Mrs. Baldwin she gave full vent 
to her indignation, while that lady, who com¬ 
miserated her mortified feelings, strove to soothe 
her irritation, though she could not forbear 
genUy hinting how much more real benevolence 
would have been shown in relieving the dis¬ 
tressed family than in helping to liquidate the 
church debt. Mrs. Gray did not controvert this 
suggestion. During her walk home, she recalled 
that mournful appeal to her, penned by the 
dying woman, which she had disregarded in her 
vain desire to have a prominent part in “public 
oharitiea.” The memory went back to the period 

of girlhood, when her deceased cousin had been 
her favorite companion—she recalled, with an 
emotion of shame, the neglect with which she 
had treated that cousin, after her husband had 
become dissipated—how Bhe had Btriven to 
banish the recollection of her poor relation—ehs 
thought over it all,- now, and while remorse 
blended with her anger against Mrs. Stuart, she 
almost determined to extend that relief to the 
two orphaned boys which she had cruelly with¬ 
held from their unhappy mother. 

This resolution, however, was never put in 
practice; for, many articles remaining on hand 
after the Fair, it was decided to add as much as 
possible to the number and hold a sale at the 

ensuing Christmas. Mrs. Gray, of course N inust 
be one of the leading spirits in this undertaking, 
and in the laudable zeal with which Bhe entered 
upon it, her charitable intentions toward her 
orphan cousins were soon forgotten. 
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ROSA BLAKE AND HER LOVERS. 


• BT CABBY STANLEY, AUTHOR OP “ADA LESTEB’S SEASON IN NEW YOBK.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 149, 


CHAPTER X. 

Tm bright summer days passed wearily to 
Row. She never &aw Anderson now except by 
aocident, in the company of others, or at meet¬ 
ing, and then their recognition could only be a 
distant one. 

Farmer Blake sighed, and his heart smote him 
many a time, when he noticed hie daughter’s 
.altered demeanor; for she went about the house 
in a quiet, abstracted manner, performing even 
I more than her ordinary duties, but not with the 
bounding step, and gay laugh, and merry song 
of old. So the good man would make a pre¬ 
text to go to the next town, and bring from 
thence such flaming dresses and gilded books as 
would make poor Rosa Bmile through her tears, 
as Bhe - received them. Even strong-hearted 
Mrs. Blake was softened, though she did not 
choose to acknowledge it, except by reproving 
her daughter less than formerly; but her man¬ 
ner totally ignored the existence of Anderson. 

As for Mr. Johnson, he condescendingly over¬ 
looked the blackberry episode, since his rival 
had been removed out of his way, and began to 
patronize Rosa, as he thought one of his superior 
merits should. So the summer evenings found 
him in his second-best linen coat, talking over 
the crops with Mr. Blake, or the best method of 
drying peaches, or making potato© starch with 
the dame, and. ogling Rosa till the poor girl 
loathed him from the bottom of her heart. Even 
at meeting she was not freed from his imperti¬ 
nence, for if her eyes were fixed on the minister, 
Bhe felt that she was being stared at so by Joe 
that the attention of the whole congregation 
must be called tq. it Sunday afternoon’s, too, 
usually found him, tilted back on the two hind- 
feet of his chair, at Mr. Blake’s tea-table, touch¬ 
ing Rosa’s foot, if he could reach it, with his 
own, till she was sometimes-inclined to repeat 
the lesson which she had given him when the 
barn was raised. 

^ One day, _ he appeared on the piaiza, where 
Bobs was reading, more radiant than usual. 
Farmer Blake sat, with : newspaper in hand, 
appearing to. be studying polities, but really 


thinking of his daughter’s altered manner, when 
Mr. Johnson entered. 

11 We’re going to get up a huckleberry party 
to the Pines,” said the visitor, “you’ll go, of 
course, neighbor Blake; us fellows settled it all 
to-day, after meeting, and I spoke for Rosy, 
here. I’m to take her in my wagon.” 

Rose closed her book, and with flashing eyes, 
face and neck crimson, and voice fairly quiver¬ 
ing with passion, answered, 

“ You were never more mistaken in your life. I 
will not go with you. I don’t see how you dare—” 

“Rosa, for shame,” said Mrs. Blake, looking 
up from Fox’s Book Of Martyrs, the wonderful 
incidents and pictures of which had been her 
Sunday’s recreation for the last year. 

“No, no,” interrupted the farmer, “I think 
if we go, Rose had better go with us. There’ll 
be plenty of room in our wagon, thank you, Mr. 
Johnson.” 

“But that’ll spoil all the fun,” replied Joe, iu 
a disappointed tone, “each of us fellows was to 
take a girl in a fast team, and the old folks was 
to jog along as they pleased, and bring the 
fodder. Don’t let Rosy spoil it all, Mrs. Blake.” 

“She’ll go with you, Mr. Johnson, I guess; 
she’s only bashful,” but as the mother said thiB 
Bhe glanced at her daughter, not at all sure of 
what she said. 

Rosa, who had resumed her book, though Bhe 
was too angry to know & word she was reading, 
replied, 

“If father goes, and will take me, I’ll go, but 
I won't go with anybody oIbb.” 

“ Then you should stay at home, if I was your 
father,” retorted Mrs. Blake, angrily, 

“I’m willing, I’m. sure,” was the sullen reply 
of Rosa. 

Joe looked bewildered, and Mr. Blake-said, 
soothingly, 

“If-the ohild likes her owti father and mother 
better’n anybody else, we oughtn’t to find fault 
with her, I’m sure, mother. If she wants to go 
with ns, why let her go. There are plenty of 
girls that'll be glad to jump at the chance of 
going with Mr. Johnson, even if she is so foolish 
as to refuse.” 

009 
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The tears were coming into Rosa’s eyes at her 
father’s kindness, so she did not dare to look np, 
but she drew nearer to him, and he patted her 
kindly on the head, and said, 

“You think more of your old father yet, than 
you do of any of theso young hop-o’my-thumbs A 
don’t yon, daughter ?” 

“But I don’t know what I’m to do,” com¬ 
menced Joe. “ I said I was going to take Rosy, 
and caoh fellow chose his girl, and there isn’t 
one left” 

“Ask our Susan,” Baid Rosa, for her natural 
spirits had somewhat revived since she found her 
father was inclined to proteot her, and she 
thought Bhe would have a chance of seeing 
Mark. 

But Joe muttered between his teeth, “Darn 
Susan;” and Mrs. Blake said, in a low voice, as 
she passed where Rosa was sitting, “Young 
lady, if you don’t behave yourself, you’ll stay at 
home yet” 

So the huckleberry party was arranged to 
take place on the ensuing Thursday. 

Mrs. Bloke, who prided herself on being the 
best cook and most notable housekeeper in the 
county, was determined not to be outdone in her 
preparations for the pio*nio. With a pleased 
smile sho drew her baking from the huge mouthed 
brick oven. Hard ginger-bread and Boft gin¬ 
ger-bread; beautifully browned sponge-cake and 
orisp jumbles; white potatoe custards “ that one 
couldn’t tell from real lemon,” she averred; and 
cocoa-nut custards with their flaky cruBt. Then 
there were famous loaveB of bread, and ohickens 
roasted to be eaten cold. 

Mr. Blake stood and watohed all these being 
stored away in tuba and baskets, together with 
papers of tea, coffee and sugar, and jars of 
pickles and preserves, and pots of golden butter, 
and uncooked chiokens to be barbacued or frica- 
seed, to be served up hot; and he Baid that 
she had “enough to feed the whole Rooshan 
army.” 

“Sammy Blake, when I do a thing, I do it,” 
was the answer of the dame, “none of your 
half work for me; I do hate thiB Bcrimping and 
sorowing way some people, I could name, has. 
Beuly Roberta thinks nobody can get up a thing 
of this kind but her, but if anybody ’ll beat my 
baking, or sot a finer chicken on the table than 
this, why I’ll just let ’em; that’s all,” and Mrs. 
Blake remorselessly doubled the chicken’s legs 
under it, and fitted it into its place In the tub. 

“I don’t see how in the world all these things 
Is to go in the little wagon, and three people 
beside,” said the husband at last. 

“Then Rosa can go with Joe Johnson. He’s 


got nobody yet, and would jump at it,” was the 
reply. 

“I tell you, mother, that won’t do. I pro¬ 
mised the child she Bhould go with us, and so 
she shall, if she wants to, if I have to take the 
heavy wagon. Besides, she’s got a spirit of her 
own, and we ain’t gitting along any faster, for 
forcing things too muoh. Maybe she’ll come 
around by-and-bye if we leave her be. I hope 
so, I’m sure,” and Mr, Blake Bighed as ho turned 
away, and thought of the meadow. 

Mrs. Blake would have replied, but her 
thoughts were occupied just then as to the best 
method of carrying a bottle of cream without 
breaking, so her husband was saved her opinion 
upon the subjeot 

CHAPTER XI. 

The 8tars were still out, and the moon shining 
brightly, when the Blakes started, before day¬ 
break, on their excursion. The old-fashioned 
huokleberry parties, it is true, were nearly done 
away, when each person waded in the swamp for 
the lusoious fruit, and the smartest picker drove 
exultingly homeward with well filled tubs and 
baskets; moat now prefering to purchase of poor 
people in the vicinity, who made their livelihood 
by it; but there were some industrious men like 
farmer Blake, who looked upon a day of mere 
pleasure as the greatest toil possible, who still 
persisted in getting the berries as they had done 
when they were boys, and beginning their day 
of relaxation as early as they would a day of 
hard labor. Then too it was a drive of sixteen 
miles, the latter part of which was through 
heavy sands, and had to be accomplished before 
the Bun was too high. 

So, as we said before, the stars were still out, 
and the moon still up, when the Blakes set off 
for the place of rendezvous, some five miles dis¬ 
tant. As they rode along, the silence would 
occasionally be broken by a blast from one of 
the long Un horns, without which no party to 
the Pines is complete, and directly, emerging 
from a cross road, or coming up furiously behind 
them, a wagon would appear, full of people in 
the gayest Bpirits. Ab they neared the place of 
meeting, there were answering notes in every 
dircotion; a few airs really well ployed by 
aspiring musiolans; whilst some, who cared more 
for ftin than sentiment, sent out prolonged groans 
through the long-throated hornB, or used them 
ns speaking trumpets muoh to the annoyance of 
the musical swains. But soon the sound of • 
violin was heard, and the horns became as dumb 
as common birds do in the presence of the 
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nightingale; and now a rough, broad wagon ap¬ 
peared, crowded with merry young fellows, and 

in their midst old black Gay, head and foot 
keeping time to the music, as he played away 
for dear life, “The Campbells are Coming.” 

Amid all the gay jesta and laughter, Rosa 
listened in Tain for Mark’s voice, and with a 
feeling of disappointment she drew back in the 
wagon. 

“We’re all here now, I believe ” said one of 
the young men at last, “except Joe Johnson and 
Rosa Blake. Why didn’t you make ’em keep up 
with you, neighbor Blake?” 

“I am here,” answered Rosa, energetically, as 
she put her head out of the wagon. 

“Why I thought—but here he comes now,” 
replied the speaker, as a crack of a whip was 
heard, and Joe swept in among the assembled 
wagons with the dexterity of a practised Jehu. 

“Smart work that, boys,” said he, as he drew 
his horses in with so Budden a jerk as almost 
threw them on their haunohes, “I drove them 
fiTe miles in twenty minutes, easy.” 

“Better make it fifteen, Joe, for short,” called 
out somo one from the broad wagon, who was 
well acquainted with Joe’s boastful propensities. 

“And the wagon run so easy that that hardly 
swung an inch from its place,” Joe went on 
without nothing the interruption, and pointed 
in to a huge glass bom suspended from the top 
of the vehicle, the triumphant achievement of 
some fanoiful glass-blower. 

The Btars were dying out one by one, and the 
moonlight was feebly struggling with the con¬ 
quering dawn, when the party were again on 
their way. 

Fanner Blake’s wagon was one of the first tc 
reach the plaoe of destination, and when the 
others came up Mrs. Blake had already unpacked 
her tubs and baskets, and began to make prepa¬ 
rations for breakfast. 

The miller who owned the property derived c 
rang little revenue from hiring out a long, board 
building which he had erected, and which an¬ 
swered the purpose of dining-room and ball¬ 
room; and here empty barrels, supporting rougt 

boards, serving for tables, the breakfast was 
spread. 

The younger part of the company wanderec 
away in search of amusement, longing for no 
only breakfast to be over, but dinner also, s< 
tiiat old Guy and the dancing might begin. 

Rosa had been more gratified than her mothei 
*as, by seeing Mark Anderson assist Mrs. Robert 
from the wagon, and Mrt. Blake was kept in t 
■We of perpetual irritation the whole morn 
kgi notwithstanding her triumph over “Beulj 


Roberts,” by, the remarks made to her by her 
friends respeoting Rosa and her lovers. 

“So she’s given Josy Johnson the mitten, I 
see,” said one. 

“ The schoolmaster is os fine a young man as 
you’ll see in a day’s walk; it’s a pity he’s poor,” 
added another, who knew Mrs. Blako’s weak 
points exaotly. 

So the good woman was in no amiable mood 
when she saw Rosa and Anderson returning from 
a walk together. 

“You’re making yourself the talk of the 
whole company by your oonduct,” whispered 
the mother, angrily, as her daughter approached 
her. 

“Why, I’ve only been down to the swing 
where all the others are,” was the reply. 

“Very well; but remember that you don’t put 
your foot in a boat to-day, if you go with Mark 
Anderson.” 

Rosa did not dare to disobey her mother, and 
this was a grievous disappointment to her, for 
she had just told Mark that she would go in his 
boat to hunt for water lilies. So Bhe went down 
to the edge of the pond, where a large party 
were waiting for the boats to be unmoored, and 
stood looking silently on. 

“Come, jump in, Rosa,” Bald Anderson, taking 

her by the arm. 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears as she shook 
her head in the negative, saying in an under 
tone, 

“I can’t, Mark, mother says I shan’t go with 
you.” 

“She will let you go in one of the other boats, 
won’t she?” queried Anderson, as he stooped 
down to unfasten the chain. 

“But I don’t want to,” replied Rosa. There 
were but two boats left, the one which Mark was 
to row, and another of which Joe Johnson took 
possession. 

“Come, Rosy,” said Joe, at this moment, 
“your mother sent me to take care of you; 
jump in, quick, or the others ’ll get the start of 
us.” 

But Rosa still refused, notwithstanding that 
the young girls in the boat kept calling to her 
and making room. Joe was growing impatient. 
Finding that Bhe would be the only one left 
behind, she was abont turning away to join the 
matrons, who were in high preparations for din¬ 
ner, when Mark colled out, 

“Come, bliss Rosa, you know I promised to 
get you some water lilies.” 

“ I guess I can get them for her without your 
help,” muttered Joe, as Rosa at last took her 
seat in the boat 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tins party sped gaily up the lake, the musical 
•voices of tho girlB keeping time to the dipping 
oars. On either Bide the tall pine forest rose, 
dense and green, blackening the water's edge as 
it looked into it with its dark face, a drooping 
birch tree or alder bush, with their more -vivid 
color springing up like a smile, now and then; 
whilst further out, the deep, blue waters reposed 
calmly beneath tho deeper blue of the summer 
sky. 

As they advanced the view became wilder. 
Gaunt old' trees, on which not a veBtige of foliage 
remained, were draped in long moss, hanging in 
fantastio folds from their branches nearly to 
their feet; and there they stood, as they had 
stood for years, biding “the pelting of the piti¬ 
less storm," their wrinkled arms thrown aloft, 
their grey boards tossing in tho wind like some 
dethroned old Lear. 

Great beds of snowy water lilies floated on the 
lake; clumps of bushes sprung up in the midst 
of the water, forming green islands; stalwart 
trees, that for many generations had shaken 
their hoary heads at Time, had at last suc¬ 
cumbed before tho conqueror, weary of the con¬ 
flict, and laid them down quietly in the blue 
waters. 

Tho party had grown more Bilent as they pro¬ 
ceeded. At last Anderson Baid, 

“Thoro are too many Bnag3 and fallen trees 
here for it to be quite safe. Suppose we take 
tho ladies back to the rock, and leave them, and 
return for tho lilies by ourselves." 

The proposition was readily agreed to, the 
more especially, as it had been impossible for 
eeveral of the girls to repress a scream, as the 
bottom of the boat grated over hidden stumps 
and branches. 

So tho boats turned and sped rapidly back. 
Rosa gave a sigh of relief when they were all 
safely landed on the rock. 

“I’m bo glad we are here," said she to Ander- 
bou, who was helping the girls from the boats. 
“It was Buch a wild-looking plaoe in spite of tbe 

water lilies. Wouldn’t it have been horrible to 
have been drowned there? Everything bo bUU, 
except tho crows that wheel and *caw* over the 
waters, or tho dreadful moaning of the wind 
through tho trees." 

Mark turned and looked at her, and her cheeks 
and lips wern ashy from emotion. 

“I know it’s very foolish,” said Bhe, trying to 
laugh, “for there’s not a bit of danger, but I 
wish you were not going back.” 

“Not a bit of danger,” answered Anderson, as 


he sprang into the boat after his companions and 
pushed off. 

The quick strokes of his oars soon put him 
,alongside the other boats, but he observed that 
Johnson strained every nerve-to keep ahead. A 
feeling of good-natured rivalry induced him to 
put forth all his skill, and he soon shot put 
Johnson. The young men who were with him 
gave a Bhout as they glided onward, leaving the 
two other boats behind, and Joe again bent to 
his oara, till the perspiration stood in great drops 
on his flushed face. 

The beds of water lilies were soon reached, 
and the bottoms of the boats Btrewn with the 
gleaming white flowers. 

“There’s something I must get,” said Ander¬ 
son, pointing to a spike of crimson blossoms that 
grew near to the shore. 

“I saw them before yon spoke, and intended 
to have them myself for Rosa Blake," said Joe; 
but Mark was already Bteering in the direction 
of the prize. 

• With a suppressed oath, Joe shot his boat 
alongside of Anderson’s. Mark, with ono oar 
stuck in the ground to steady himself by, was 
already leaning forward, with Mb hand almost 
on the flower, when Johnson took one of his 
soulla, and pushed it against his rival’s boat 
with such force that it Bwerved around iu an 
opposite direction, Anderson lost his balance, 
and in a moment was buried in the blue waters. 

Tho oppressive silence of the summer’s day 
was unbroken save by the plash of the falling 
body. Every tongue seemed paralyzed with 
terror. In an instant a white face appeared on 
the water, made more ghastly by the frightful 
wound on the tomple. 

“I didn’t do it," muttered Johnson, between 
his chattering teeth, as he gazed with distended 
eyes and a face almost as livid as the one which 
gleamed on him so reproaohfally from the water. 

But already they were lifting the body in one 
of the boats. 

“I didn’t do it, but I can’t row,” Baid John¬ 
son, again, and he cowered down in the bottom 
of his boat, not daring to look on the white up¬ 
turned face of hia rival; and his hands Bhook 
like those of a palsied old man. 

Without a word of comment, one of hifl com¬ 
panion’s took the oars and turned homeward 
and the two other boats speedily followed. 

The stillness was horrible. Nothing was heard 
but the “caw, caw," of the solitary crow that 
wheeled and circled down the lake. The light 
breeze that kissed the water lilies brought no re¬ 
sponses from them, and the summer eon beat down 
unpitlngly on the rigid features of Anderson. 
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;; The,- girls, who vrere waiting impatient]; for 
the return of the boats, at last heard the dipping 
of the oars. 

Boea leaned forward anzioosl; to oatch a first 
,glimpse of the party aa they came around the 
point. But to the astonishment of all, the first 
boat flew past; then some one called from it, 

"Mark Anderson isdrownedl” 

The bright, eager faoes grew livid; a short, 
stifled ory was heard in the midst; and Rosa 
, Blake sunk to the ground. 

The terrified girls called in vain to be taken 
Into the boat, and when the next one rounded 
the point two or three cried out, 

"Ton must take us in; Bosa Blake is dying.” 
i With increased terror, at this new misfortune, 
the young men run the boat silently up to the 
landing-place, helped to lift in Rosa’s insensible 
form, took as many more as they could possibly 
oarry, and then put off again. 

The young girls cuddled together on the 
water’s edge, in horror-struok silence, and saw 
them bear Anderson past 

"Don't forget to come back for ub,” at last 
called ont one, who recovered her faoulties 
sooner than the others. A nod from the rower 
was the only answer, and then they were left 
alone. 

With dropping tears, Rosa’s companions bathed 
her face, and endeavored to recover her from her 
death-like swoon. 

"She’s dying on the very lilies that Mark took 
10 nmeh pains to get, and I know they were for 
her,”'said one of the young men, in a whisper; 
and in the Bame low voice he gave the girls an 
account of the oataatrophe. 

“Do you think, he is really dead, or only 
stunned T” asked one. 

"Dead. He strnok his temple sgainBt some¬ 
thing when he went, down—a stump, most 
likely,” and the speaker again applied himself 
vigorously to the Cars. : 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb tin horns were sending out a merry sum- i 
mons to dinner to all stragglers and delinquents, i 
when the-first boat arrived at the landing. 

One of the yonng men sprang ashore, and im-1 
parted the dreadful news. The crowd that was; 
htaUmlng toward the mill with jeBt and laughter,; 
stopped suddenly, gazed In each other's faoe for 
* moment, in blank dismay,smiled and words 
freezing ou their lips, then turned and hastened ; 
preoipitatcly to the water's edge. 

'By this time the second boat had arrived, j 
“It Isn’t Anderson, it’a Bosa Blake,’ 1 exolaimed ! 


some one, as the girl’s insensible form was lifted 
out. 

“Not my Rosy—you don’t mean my Rosy?” 
and the speaker parted the crowd of people that 
were looking on in breathless silenoe. 

“She aint dead, I don’t believe, Mr. Blake, 
only swooned-like,” said a motherly-looking old 
lady, as the poor, bewildered father tried to take 
Rosa up in his arms. But he trembled so he was 
obliged to let some one etronger than he carry 
her to the mill, and walked beside her, holding 
her cold hands, whilst the tears streamed silently 
down hla sun-burned, furrowed face. 

Mrs. Blake, who had been engaged in putting 
the dinner on the table, was starting out to see 
the cause of the delay, when she met them 
bearing in Rosa. v 

“What’s the matter? what it the matter?” 
asked tho poor woman, giving strong symptoms 
of hysterics. 

“Don’t take on bo, Mrs. Blake, Bhe’ll soon 
come to; she only fainted when she heard Mark 
Anderson was drowned,” said one of the young 
men, as they carried her into the miller’s house, 
and laid her on a Bette e. 

But Neither father nor mother seemed to heed 
the fate of Anderson. They only .thought of 
their daughter laying there apparently dead, for 
it seemed impossible to arouBe her from that ter¬ 
rible syncope. 

The people who had collected around Rosa, 
swayed back for a moment, to gaze with horror 
! on Anderson, as he was carried through the 
; room to a bed in the adjoining one. 

“He aint dead yet, but dreadfully stunned. 
Cale Thompson’s geering up Johnson’s horses to 
go post-haste for the doctor,” replied one of the 
men, in answer to Mrs. Roberts’ inquiries. 

But the good woman shook her head. 

“ He’ll die from loss of blood, if that ain’t 
stopped,” and with skilful hands she commenced 
applying all the remedies at her command. 

“And Rosa Blake, too! How did it all hap¬ 
pen?” she said, as she clipped off the soft, brown 
hair, dabbled with blood, from the wounded 
temple. y 

With some difficulty, the. true version of the 
story was arrived at; but Johnson had escaped 
from the many indignant glances, whioh would 
have been cost upon him, by going himself for 
the dootor. 

Long before the physician appeared, Mark 
had been divested of his wet clothing, the room 
closed, and Mrs. Roberts installed as his nurse« 
The wound was pronounced a most dangerous 
one, yet there was hope sufficient, given to war¬ 
rant Jane Thompson whispering In Rosa’s ear, 
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“Mark u>o*n’< drowned, Rosar, and the dootor 
Bays he thinks he’ll soon be better.” 

Bat the intelligence had no effect on the poor 
* girl. Two or three times she had opened her 
eyes, looked languidly, nnoonsoioufily around, 
then relapsed into her former insensibility, ■ * 

Mrs. Blake seemed nearly frantic. She wrung 
her hands and sobbed so violently that the 
physician, who had been called in after seeing 
Mark, was obliged to have her taken from the 
room. 

Mr. Blake sat beside his daughter, kissing her 
cold hands, and ohafing them between his own; 
tears raining down his face, as he called her his 
“dear little Rosy.” Then a gust of weeping 
seemed to Bhake his frame, and he would lay his 
wet cheek against her own, and stroke her hair, 
as he endeavored to ohoke down his sobs. 

But at last consciousness returned. With a be¬ 
wildered look, Rosa glanced from one to another 
of those who were standing around, and at last 
it rested on the anxious face of her father. She 
gazed at him steadily for a moment, as if en¬ 
deavoring to recall something, then Bhe cried 
out, 

“Mark.” 

It seemed as if her heart had broken with her 
ory. 

“Don’t, don’t now, Rosy! Oh, she’s dead,” 
exolaimed the poor man, endeavoring to rouse 
her again. 

Sobs were heard in every part of the room, the 
father’s grief was bo terrible. 

The kind phyaioion administered restoratives, 
with tearful eyes. He comprehended the oase at 
onoe, and as soon as he saw consciousness again 
returning, he said, 

“Mark will soon be well, Rosa.” 

She seemed to gather all her faculties for the 
one word, “drowned!” 

“No he wasn’t at all. All a mistake,” replied 
the good doctor, quickly. 

•, Old Guy’s services were not needed that day. 
The young people, with whom Mark was bo 
popular, could not dance while even yet it was 
doubtful if he would recover; and the girls 
scattered about in .groups, whispered over the 
romance, and gave their whole sympathies, as 
girls will, to the lovers. 

The party, which was to have returned by 
moonlight, had no heart for festivities now, so 
they prepared to leave early in the afternoon. 
As for Joe Johnson, after bringing the doctor, 
and giving no very lucid explanation of the 
affair, he had quietly departed long before. 

Mrs. Blake, her fears for her daughter being 
over, was bustling about as energetically as ever, 


) seeing that things'were being'stowed away in 
their proper places in the ; wagon, 
j “Come, Rosy, you’re as weak as a kitten; let 
| me help you, v we’re all ready,” skid the father, 

! as he went to the settee where ibis daughter was 
[lying. ‘ 

! “I can’t go away and leavO Mark here, all 
I alone; mabye he’ll die,” sobbed the poor girl, 
[nervously. • l ' 

; '“'Why the doctor ; said he’d soon get well, you 
| know, and Beulah. Roberts is going to stay to 
| take care of him*” answered Mr. Blake. 

“Can’t I see him, just for a moment? I won’t 
speak,” pleaded -Rosa, with her head on her ' 
father’s shoulder. T ; ' 

Mr.-Blake* Was dreadfully perplexed. He 
thought it inadmissible on both Anderson’s and 
his daughter’s account, if the former was awake 
and conscious, and he sincerely wished Ms ener* 
getio wife, on whose quick mind he had been 
too much accustomed to rely, was present. So 
he replied soothingly, 

“Well, let us wait till mother comes.” 

But Rosa shook her head, and made an effort 
to reach the door. It was well her father accom¬ 
panied her, for she gave one look at the white 
face and still form lying on the bed, then trying 
to orosB the room 1 to where Anderson lay, she 
groaned out, “Oh; he’s dead, and you wouldn’t 
tell me.” 

Mrs. Blake was called in from her preparation! 
to help recover Rosa from another Bwoon, and 
she rated her husband Bonndly, as she bathed her 
daughter’s face, for permitting her to see Ander¬ 
son. 

That night the anxious father was awakened 
from his sleep by a shriek from Bis daughter’s 
room. He aroused his wife, apd hurried in to 
find Rosa sitting up in bed, raving in her deli¬ 
rium, that Mark was drowned away up in the 
lonely pond." ; 5 . \ 

It was many days before Rosa was conscious 
again. Mrs. Blake had been thoroughly subdued 
by her daughter’s sufferings, and was the first to 
inform her that Mark was slowly but Burely re¬ 
covering. i 

“We shall have to look out for a new school¬ 
master soon,” said Mr. Blake, one day at dinner. 

The roses which were beginning to revisit 
Rosa’s oheeks paled again at the announcement. 
She oast a startled, inquiring glance at her 
father, who continued, : 

“As soon as Anderson is strong enough, he is 
going to P-—to study* for the ministry,” bat 
he did not add that he had voluntarily offered 
him enough money to defray all his expenses. 
This offer, Mark at first peremptorily refuse^ 
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but he was not proof against the tempting in¬ 
ducements with which good fanner Blake wound 
it up. 

“Take the money,” said he, “and get through 
jour studies. Then come back and settle among 
ua, if you can; and if Rosa and you continue in 
the same mind till then, why, I guess mother 
and me won’t be very hard to coax.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

If was a sweet Sabbath morning in May. 
&1f an hour before the wagon was ready, Rosa 
was dressed and pulling on her gloves, pacing 
up and down the sitting-room, in a restless but 
hippy Btate of mind, And -when they started 
for meeting, her heart beat so rebelliously that 
sho.bM to press her hand to her side to quiet it. 

Good farmer Blake’s eyes had a suspicious 
moisture over them as he handed his daughter 
from the wagon, and his wife gathered her new 
silk shawl around her with inimitable dignity, 
u she nodded condescendingly to one neighbor 
and another; for was not Mark Anderson, the 
new minister—who had “received a call” to fill 
the pUce of their old pastor, just laid down in 
tl^e green grave-yard—to be her son-in-lawT 

Bpro took her Beat with a blushing cheek, and 
cUeut happy tears triokled. down her face. She 
was not even conscious that she was sitting next 
to Joe Johnson’s flashy bride, glorious as a poppy 
in the bright hues of her changeable silk dress, 
and her ribbons, and her veil, and her soiled 
white gloves. She little heeded that Joe now 
looked upon her In Bupreme disdain as he com¬ 
pared her with his city wife, who made her ap¬ 
pearance to-day, for the first time, at the quiet 
meeting-house. She felt as if her heart was 
almost bursting with its glad Bong of thanks¬ 
giving. 

The wonderful stillness whioh reigned over the 
congregation, during Mark’s first sermon, was 
the most flattering tribute whioh could have been 
paid him, and aq the dames Wiped their eyes, 
and.theib sturdy husbands drew the hacks of 


their hands across their own, at the end of the 
last prayer, they pronounced the young minister 
“a second Daniel come to judgment,” and pro¬ 
phesied such revivals as had never been known 
before. 

Mrs. Blake declared to Mrs. Thompson that it 
was the most wonderful sermon she had ever 
heard; though it must be confessed that during 
port of i If she had been calculating how many 
yards of carpeting the three barrels of carpet- 
rag-balls, which were stored away in the garret, 
would make, and whether as Rosa was to be a 
minister’s wife, her linen sheeting should not be 
a little finer than her own. 

Throughout the whole summer, Mrs. Blake and 
her daughter were making mysterious trips to 
tho city, and nearly every week farmer Blake’s 
heavy wagon would return from the steamboat 
landing loaded with baskels of rattling ohina and 
thumping cooking utensils, and huge bundles of 
dry-goods, that would make the lookers on stare 
as they saw them piled in; for as Mrs. Blake had 
said on a former occasion, “ when she did a thing, 
she did it, and no half way work for her;” and 
she was determined .that Roaa’s future home 
should be as complete as the good farmer’s well 
filled purse could make it. 

But one thing through all the pleasant bustle 
of preparation discomposed Mrs. Blake. It was 
that Rosa, in Bpito of all remonstrance, insisted 
upon being married in a plain white dress of thin 
muslin, instead of the glittering Bilk which her 
mother had bought for her to outrival Mrs. John¬ 
son’s. But the good dame had to acknowledge, 
when she looked in from her extraordinary efforts 
for supper, and saw Jane Thompson fasten the 
last cluster of white tea-roses in her daughter’s 
hair, that “after all, the bride couldn’t be beat.” 
> The week of festivity, which Mrs. Blake kept 
up with such untiring vigor, was rather irksome 
to Rosa, who longed to escape from it all to her 
cozy, pleasant little home, near the church, 
where she still lives a happy, young mother, 
looked up to by all the congregation as the 
honored wife of their beloved pastor. 
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THE LITTLE TOY-MAKER.’ 


BY A. 

In this city, which seems to a stranger passing 
along the streets, fair and open as the day, there 
are nevertheless nooks and corners, as full of 
romanco and mystery as an old German castle. 
With ono of the least out-of-the-way of these, 
this tale has to do. 

A young gentleman, of handsome and fashion¬ 
able bearing, was passing down Market street, 
about a month before Christmas, when he sud¬ 
denly stopped before a gorgeous toy-shop, and 
looked in at the window with a new and smiling 
interest. Ho had that morning been made an 
uncle. 

“It is of no use getting anything for present 
use,” he muttered, “but her first Christmas must 
not pass unnoticed.” 

So he stepped into the store, and began nn 
amused examination of its contents, but wanted 
something more beautiful than anything there. 

“Step below, sir, and you will find the finest 
assortment of freshly imported goods in the 
city,” said the hurried store-keeper, and our 
friend, Mr. Frank-did as ho was desired. 

After passing through the recesses of the dark 
store, he reached a narrow, precipitous stair¬ 
case. Having descended, he felt as if one of 
the genii of the Arabian Nights had suddenly 
transported him to some strange land under¬ 
ground, some gnomes’ cave, heaped with fan¬ 
tastic treasures, and sunk in enchanted silence. 
The gas-light, however, brought the staring 
masks and stark dolls into relief from the many- 
tinted confusion of the crowded walls. The 
long room Beemed left to its own gloomy solitude, 
nnd the young man paused at the entrance, to 
let his fancy play awhile with tho Btrange effect 
of tho scene, coming suddenly, as he did, from 
the noiso and snowy glare of the street. Sud¬ 
denly, among the heap of toys in tho centre of 
tho room, directly under tho light, he perceived 
a quick movement, and from what he might have 
taken for a pale mask two gleaming eyes looked 
upon him. Ho was startled for a moment, not 
seeing whether those eyes were in their proper 
face, and not being able to trace any human 
figure below them. Ho advanced, bewildered, 
but curious, nnd perceived, as soon as he had 
passed the intervening objects, that ^no super¬ 
natural being was present, though he could 
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easily have persuaded himself the little indi¬ 
vidual before him was an old gnome. The email, 
shrunk figure and withered face, the very large 
head and rolling eyes, the little, red jacket, and 
deft, long-nailed fingers made the resemblance 
perfect. But it was only a child, with a gro¬ 
tesque, but thoughtful and intelligent face. 

As Frank advanced, he was greeted in a busi¬ 
ness-like manner by the little follow, who asked 
if he could show him anything, springing, as 
he said so, down from the high counting-home 
! stool upon which he was perched before a desk 
; or high table. As he sprang, the rotary swing 
; of his arms, and, indeed, all his motions were as 
j elf-like as his appearance. When he walked 
J among the toys, he seemed to have little control 
| of bis limbs, often being obliged to dance ncroy 
the room, and back, at a sharp angle, in order 
to reach any particular place to which he wished 
to go. Meanwhile he talked incessantly of the 
toys, describing their various beauties with en¬ 
thusiasm, and laughing immoderately at those 
intended as surprises. 

After one of these bursts of mirth, he sud¬ 
denly asked if it was the gentleman's intention 
to purchase anything, for Frank, out of a wish to 
prolong his stay, had asked the price of innu¬ 
merable articles. 

“Yes,” answered Frank, “and you shall help 
me to decide. What would be a suitable present 
to give a little maiden only a month old 
Christmas? I want something that will please 
her in future, something very beautiful— rot io 
fantastic as most of theso toys, and not bo com¬ 
mon as a wax doll.” 

“Ah,” said the child, leaning his bend to one 
side, and peering into the ceiling, “I 
think l What do you say to a fairy-laud! Ob, 
if I could only got an order for a fairy-land!" 

“What is it, my boy?” 

“Oh, its only an idea that I havo got, but I 
have always wanted to make it since I first reti 
a fairy tale. If you don’t mind expense, it ^ 
be done by Christmas.” 

“But tell me, what is your idea?” 

“Oh, a charming, sunnj garden, filled viti 
flowers and trees, and little wax fairies, troops 
of them. Also, a dork grotto, lit by festoon! of 
fireflies, with little elves peeping out; to be made 
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in perspective, and looked at through a little hole 
fitted with a magnifying-glass. If you don’t 
like it, when done, you could bny something 
else, only then you would have to pay for both. 
80,1 say, if you don't mind expense, give the 

order to Mr.-, up stairs, and I’ll have it done 

in time.” 

Frank could afford to gratify a whim, so he 
gave the boy the longed-for permission, and was 
much surprised to see the wandering gait and 
vacillating look ohange for a quick, alert step 
and earnest, keen glance, as he Bought for tools 
to begin at once. 

Frank spoke to the owner of the establish¬ 
ment, and learned that the boy was fourteen 
years old, though his diminutive stature made 
him seem scarce half that age. He had been in 
hia present employ four years, and was a most 
skilful workman, though afflicted with St. Vitus' 
dance; but whenever he was doing anything that 
interested him, every trace of his malady van¬ 
ished, and his hand was as steady as cunning in 
its workmanship. That cellar was his world. He 
never wished to leave it He often staid all 
night. Bleeping on the floor, among the toys, and 
his leisure hours were passed there, reading 
fairy tales, though he had a home, and helped 
generously to support three sisters and a brother. 

Much interested in the boy,'Frank determined 
to wean him from this self-destroying mode of 
life, and under pretence of seeing the progress 
of the toy, he often visited the under-ground 
Btore-room. Jerome was always perched on his 
high Btool, working with a concentrated eager¬ 
ness that made him generally quite unconscious 
Of anything Frank could do to gain his atten¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, as his lonely heart had in¬ 
clined to love Frank, from the moment he had 
read his kindly and interested glance, he would 
sometimes be won from his work, and resting his 
elbowB on his desk, and his eyes on Frank’s 
face, talk volubly awhile, of his dreams mostly, 
though something of his real lifo was mingled 
with them. 

There was one person especially whom he 
often mentioned, and Frank was puzzled to 
know whether she were a creature of his brain, 
or Borne lovely reality. Celeste, he called her, 
wd from his scraps of description, she was 
beautiful as a honri, and as houris are beautiful, 
with large, soft yet glowing, dark eyes, heavy, 
rilky and free curls, carnation cheeks, a sweet 
Tolce and a marvellous grace, that the boy was 
beride himself in describing. Frank could not 
out whether she were a lady, or a little 
gfrlj Jerome's sister, or some benefactress to his 
^ly, or an angel-visitant to his dreams. 


He asked questions, but when Jerome was in 
a talking humor he seemed to improvise, and 
Frank could never Interrupt the thread of his 
narrative. When ho resnmcd his labors, his 
answers, if he gave any, were always monosyl¬ 
lables, and generally spoken at random, so that 
if the same question were asked twice he was 
pretty sure to contradict himself. Frank’s curi¬ 
osity, whether intentionally, or otherwise, was 
completely baffled. 

On Christmas Eve, Frank went, as he had pro¬ 
mised Jerome, to take a final look at his finished 
toy, and having forced his way through the 
thronged upper-store, stood in the obscurity of 
the entrance to the lower, almost ready again to 
fancy it an enchanted place, and himself under 
the influence of fairy gpells, for leaning over the 
gnome’s shoulder was the most lovely head he 
ever beheld, and he instantly recognized Jerome’s 
houri. The drop-light, which Jerome’s work re¬ 
quired, shone upon the full, white forehead, from 
which dark, luxuriant curls fell to shade her 
young neck and shoulders. The same light 
gave a brilliancy to her lips, and a Bhadow to 
her drooped eyelashes that made her pioture 
richer than imagination could paint. 

Frank half believed it an illusion, especially 
as he saw not a trace of Buch drapery as winter 
requires of mortals, only below the shoulders 
two little lace sleeves that might have expanded 
into gauze wings, without being much of a sur¬ 
prise to him. Below the shoulder the figure was 
hid by the gnome and desk. 

Frank’s curiosity was now of so pleasurable a 
kind, that he would not destroy it by gratifica¬ 
tion, lest he should also cause the destruction of 
what he believed the realization of his beau ideal. 
At the hasty approach of a step on the stairs, the 
beautiful apparition did really disappear sud¬ 
denly, and though Frank darted forward in pur¬ 
suit of it, he only ran ogninst rocking-horses, and 
overthrew some heaps of smaller toys, without 
discovering anything. At this the goblin at the 
desk shrieked shrilly with laughter, but Frank 
could bear it with philosophy, since at the same 
time he gained a clue to the mystery in the over¬ 
excited words of the hoy. 

“So you thought to catch Celeste? She and 
I have our hiding-places. Why she has been in 
this room half a dozen times when you have been 
here, and when you go away we laugh at the 
questions you ask about her. She likes this 
fairy-land very much, and she made these little 
artificial trees and blooming plants. Her mother 
makes artificial flowers, and teaches dancing up 
stairs. Celeste is a fairy herself. How she floats 
when she dances! All the fairies in the world 
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are not so beautiful. Sho is bo kind to little mo. 
But I love her, and she only pays me back. 
Those that I love she loves—X love you. Ycb, 
Mr. Prank, I love you!” 

The mildly excited faoe Bubsided as he said 
this into an indesoribably cunning expreBBion. 
Frank wondered at the glow he felt spreading 
from his own heart. He wished to question 
Jerome, but foared the beautiful eaves-droppcr. 
"With cool impudence, however, he risked the 
consequences, and said, 

“Do you wiBh me to think Celeste loves me!” 

“Yes. Sho told me you wore too handsome 
for anything. And that she oarne here only to 
see you,” cried the boy, almost choking with 
laughter. 

He had not finished speaking, before, from 
beneath a huge drum, up sprang a very beau¬ 
tiful and angry young lady—of sixteen summers, 
and all a woman’s feelings—who ejaculated with 
a flash of her indignant orbs, 

“You little story-teller,” and then turned with 
some dignity to Frank, saying, 

“He does this to tease me. He is taking his 
revenge for my being caught here. He it is who 
always makes me hide. I never laughed at any 
thing you over said, and aa to what else he says 
you know it must be false!” 

“I hope not,” Frank muttered, unconsciously, 
and continued only to gaze. Celeste thought he 
meant ho hoped Jerome was not Bueh a story¬ 
teller. 

“But he shall own the truth. Take baok every 
word, Jerome, instantly. I don’t know that I 
shall ever como to Bee you again, but certainly 
if you don’t recant, you shall never see me dance 
again.” 

The boy turned deadly pule, and lost all ohild- 
ishness, in what seemed like angry suspicion and 
cunning. 

“Whyaro you so angry then?” he said. “Why 
do you care to justify yourself to Mr. Frank? 
Why not tako it all as a joke? Because you do 
love him. You know it!” 

“Jerome, Bilence!” oried Celeste, stamping 
her foot, and unable to say more for the grieved 
swelling of her heart. 

It troubled Jerome to see this, and assuming 
his childish privileges, he, from his high seat, 
threw his arms round her neck, and burst into 
tears as he kissed her cheek, Baying, 

“No, no, dear Celeste, you never said a word 
of it all, and you don’t love him. If I thought 
you did, or cared for him more than for me, I 
should hate him, and I don’t—I like him.” 

“Well, then, get down and let me be,” said 
the forgiving girl, gently, pressing Ms little dirty 


hand, “I forgive you, and you may oome up now 
and see me dance, for I hear the musio begin¬ 
ning.” 

Banting with joy the boy scrambled down. 

“Will you allow me the pleasure too?” asked 
Frank. 

But all her resentment seemed transferred to 
him, for Bhe gave him a haughty and reluctant 
permission, as if to refuse were making the 
matter of too much consequenoe. 

They all ascended three flights of stairs, and 
arrived at the dancing-room, where the scholars 
and their friends were assembled, forming a 
not very numerous or fashionable company; for 
Celeste’s mother, the widow of a French officer, 
once Mghly connected, but now shorn of all re¬ 
lations by the revolution, was of too gentle and 
timid a spirit to push her way to fashionable 
distinction. Bread, by any independent tneana 
attained, was her only object 

After the tedious schooling by madame, Celeste 
concluded the evening by dancing some sylphide 
or fanoy dance, in wMch she seemed scarcely to 
exert herself, but to be gently borne about in the 
most graceful attitudes by the very lightness of 
her dress and nature. 

The boy looked on with parted Ups and quickly 
flushing cheek. His suppressed excitement was 

so intense as to seize the looker-on, and hurry 
his feelings to the Bame pitch. Frank, interested 
in looking at him, notwithstanding his wish not 
to lose a movement of Celeste’s, saw that half his 
childishness was assumed, that he was capable 
of deeper feelings than he, Frank, had ever sop- 
posed, and that as a lover he loved Celeste as 
a secluded, enthusiastic, concentrative nature 
alone con love. He thought mournfully of the 
certain misery In store for the poor boy. 

When, after his long observation of Jerome’s 
strange face and uncouth movements, ho turned 
once more to Celeste, the union of beauty, grace, 
and harmony filled Mm-with ecstasy. He could 
no longer turn his deeply appreciating gaze from 
her, and she felt its power. She did not apply 
its flattery to herself, but to her art, and it 
encouraged, it filled her with enthusiasm. She 
became a gentle, fervid, impassioned impersona* 
tion of the poet’s dream who dreamed that dance, 
for none but a pure-minded poet in his visions 
of angels could have imagined it. 

For many months after this, Frank neier 
missed a dancing evening. Hie friendliness 
always made Mm a way wherever ho wished to 
go, and he was welcomed by the mother, and not 
frowned upon by the daughter, though Celeste s 
timidity only increased while his childiflhflfie* 
vanished. 
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Frank’s half weekly visits produced one sad 
result. Jerome, instead of enjoying the dancing, 
watched Frank keenly, bitterly, savagely. Nor 
was it long before his quick eye found occasion 
to watch Celeste also, for she no longer danced 
for the improvement of the pupils; it was for the 
pleasure she and Mr. Frank took in it, she, in 
the pleasure of music, inspired motion and his 
appreciation, he, in that appreciation. Fre¬ 
quently Celeste only danced with the children, 
leading them lovingly, pointing her pretty foot 
to show the right position, and with the sweetest 
patience repenting tho Bame reproof a thousand 
times. Though Frank’s heart did not beat so 
wildly as he left the room after Buch an evening, 
his judgment and his sense of the beautiful were 
not the less gratified. He dreamed on such 
nights of a peaceful, loving home, brightened 
with the grace of tender motherhood. 

Frank had yet two more interesting tableaux 
to witness—but as these much more nearly con¬ 
cerned himself he was not so cool a spectator. 
He came early one rainy night, and as he stop¬ 
ped at the door to remove his overshoos, having 
made, as he supposed, noise enough coming up 
stairs to announce bis arrival, he heard Celeste 
remonstrating in a low, earnest tone of entreaty, 
then heard her mother reply, 

“I ask him what he come for here. I do, I 
must I am your mother. If he say , 1 nothink/ 
I say ‘go in time.’ If he say ‘marriage,’ I say 
‘what settlement?’ and if all is right I say, ‘take 
my daughter.* It is good. I will do it. This 
an every day affair, my daughter.’* 

Again a sob, and piteous entreaties, made 
Frank retreat hastily toward the stairs, when 
he met two pupils, who, he knew, would enter 
immediately after removing their wrappings. He 
thought it best to be first, and though it was not 
customary, he knooked before entering. His 
knock was unheard, and when he appeared at 
the door, Celeste, who was kneeling by her 
mother, with her head on her lap, sprang to her 
feet, reeled and fainted. She fell against her 
mother, who supported her while Frank Bprang 
to lock the door. Then lifting tho light, girlish 
form as he would an infant, he placed her on 
the sofa, and, with his arms still enoircling her, 
kneeled beside it, in too much fear and anxiety 
to notice the exquisite beauty of the statue he 
held. > 

Her mother was searching for salts, but before 
*he arrived Celeste began to murmur painfully, 
*hile large tears rolled down her cheeks, 

“Do not he troubled. Celeste,** Frank whis- 
pwed: then afraid of betraying his knowledge of 
thdr conversation, he said, “oh, Celeste, I love 


you, I love you. Why have the words not sprung 
from my lips a thousand times before?” 

More he could not add, for madame advanced 
with her salts, and requested him to move away. 

“Let me stay till I hear my fate,” he said. 
“Your daughter’s next word may decide its hap¬ 
piness, or misery.** 

“Ahem,” began the prudent mother, and 
Celeste turned quickly to hide her face, even 
now unconscious that her pillow was Frank’s 
arm. 

“This is not tho way I arrange in usual these 
matters,” the lady continued, with stiff dignity, 
“we will first have some words in private. My 
daughter’s word cannot affect you. It Is mine. 
Will you have the grace to grant mo ten thou¬ 
sand pardons for begging you will at once leave 
her?” 

Frank gently removed his arm from beneath 
the passive head, and in so doing ho could hardly 
refrain from pressing his lips to its curls. Celeste 
was still so ill from fainting that she seemed 
almost unconscious of what was passing. 

“As soon as your daughter is well enough, 
have tho goodness to let me say a few words to 
you, madame,” Frank said, and retired to the 
dressing-room, where he detained the pupils till 
they should be summoned, giving as a reason for 
the delay that Ma’m’selle Celeste had fallen, and 
felt ill effcots from it. 

Frank knew Celeste must pass through this 
room before she could retire to her chamber, 
which of course she would do as soon as able to 
walk. He therefore waited with intense anxiety 
for her appearance, hoping Bbe would give him 
a reassuring glance, since words were forbidden. 

Hia hopes did not deceive him, for as she 
entered the room, leaning wearily on her mother’s 
arm, she slowly raised her eyes, and their pure, 
wistful, trusting glance rested gratefully and 
lovingly on Frank, until she had passed him. 

Palling his hat over his eyes, he strode down 
stairs, that for a short time he might be alone 
with his joy, and that none might share it even 
by suflpeoting it. Before he had descended many 
steps, however, he heard the dressing-room door 
slam, and as he turned, Jerome flung himself 
down toward him. He caught the boy, who 
clung to him like a monkey, and with a growl of 
hatred, fastened his teeth into Frank’s cheek. 
He relaxed almost immediately into insensibility, 
which soon changed to convulsions. 

Frank hastened with him to a pbyBican, and 
as he watched hia alow recovery, it waa with an 
aching heart he felt, that, without any fault of 
his own, he was the cause of the boy’s misery. 
He determined that should Jerome survive, he 
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•would be to him as a father for the rest of his 
life. 

Jerome's long, delirious illness, followed by 
temporary derangement, proved the sincerity of 
Frank’s good intentions. He had the boy taken 
to his own hotel, and nursed him devotedly till 
ho was so far improved as to allow of his being 
without a physician. 

When this occurred, ho engaged board for the 
lad in the family of a clergyman, living in the 
country, whose childless wife made Jerome the 
object of every tender caro a warm, motherly 
heart could bestow. He grew fast during his 
illness, and the pure air in which his after life 
was spent, so invigorated his constitution, that, 
freed from his strange disease, he no longer lived 


an isolated being, hopeless of pleasing his fel¬ 
low creatures. The happiest result of all was, 
that, as his mind was restored, he gradually for¬ 
got his boyish passion, and looked upon Frank 
and Celeste aa his dearest friends. 

The last tableau with which we have to do in 
connexion with Frank iB perhaps the most inte¬ 
resting,’though only rendered not common-place 
by the rare beauty of the parties concerned. 
It is a scene at the altar, before which stands a 
venerable prieBt, whilfc kneeling together under 
his hands extended in blessing, are a happy 
bride and groom. A satisfied mother forming, of 
course, part of the -picture, with the littlo toy- 
in aker’s brother and sisters, and Frank’s rela¬ 
tives helping to fill up the background, 
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MRS. SMITH'S CHARITY. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Isn’t that Beams trees come yet?” 

Mrs. Smith, as she spoke, leaned over the 
balustrade, calling down the etaircase to the 
footman. 

“No, mum.” 

“I declare,” muttered tho lady, but quite 
loud enough for the servant to hear, “the lazy 
thing ought to be turned off. It’s eight o’clock 
already. A pretty day’s work it will be, begun 
at such an hour. John,” and she raised her 
Toice to a louder key, “be sure you tell the 
coachman to be around by eleven, for I’ve got 
to go collecting, with Mrs. Huntley, for the poor, 
this morning,” 

She left the staircase, as she spoke, and passed 
to her chamber, where she expected to spend the 
next two hours in dressing to go out. 

It was a cold, wet morning in March. While 
this scene was transacting in the elegant man¬ 
sion, a thinly clad, delicate-looking girl, was 
feebly struggling against the rain on her way to 
Mrs. Smith’s. She had been awake for half the 
night, tending her sick sister, who lay dying of 
consumption, in the comfortless and fireless room 
Which they occupied together, up three pair of 
stairs, in a narrow, ill-ventilated alley. For 
breakfast she had eaten nothing but a dry crUBt, 
and drank nothing but a cup of cold water. And 
now, with a faded summer Bhawl, a pair of 
thin, worn shoes, and an umbrella that only half 
protected her, she was braving the inclement 
weather in order to do Mrs. Smith’s plain sewing 

a dollar and a quarter a week. 

The bell rang, and the rich lady, throwing on 

» splendid drosBing-gown, went to the head of 

tho staircase. 


“Ah! that’s you at last, Miss Jones, is it?” 
Bbe said, sharply. “A full hour behind time. 
Recollect, Miss, what I told you. I shall keep 
toy word, and take off a BhilliDg for every day 
you are so late. Go at once into the backroom, 
where everything’s waiting for you.” 


Too heart-broken to remonstrate, the girl did 
■ as she was directed, and took her place in an 
| apartment, which, as it was to bo occupied “only 
| by the seamstress,” as Mrs. Smith said, was, from 
motives of economy, nevermore than half heated. 
Hire, the girl Bewed, in her damp clothes and 
wet feet all day, there not being warmth enough 
at the flue to dry either: and at night went home 
through the storm to her Biok Bister, and the cold, 
unfurnished room they occupied. 

All that morning, Mrs. Smith, protected from 
tho rain by her comfortable carriage, drove about, 
ostensibly to collect for the poor, but really to 
indulge in gossip, and gratify her vanity by being 
called benevolent. While exhibiting her Bplendid 
tablets, on which to write the names of donors, 
and expatiating sentimentally on the Bufferings 
of the indigent, Bhe took good care to say nothing 
of the needlewoman she had left working at a 
starvation price, in a cold, unhealthy room. 

Tho next day the seamstress did not come at 
all. Mrs. Smith was highly indignant, especially 
as a piece of work, which she had particularly 
wished to be finished, was incomplete. 

“You may tell Miss Jones, if Bho comes again 
to-morrow,” she said, angrily, late in the day, 
“that I don’t want her services any longer. 
People who work for mo must be punctual.” 

When the footman went back into the kitchen, 
and rehearsed the message with which he had 
been charged, there was a general outcry among 
the servants. 

“Pears to me,” said the cook, “datsome of 
de rich hab no hearts at all, deed it does. Dat 
poor chile was a'moat starved yesterday, and 
looked as ef she had de ager; and she has a sick 
sister, a dyin’ of a consumption, she says. Ef I 
was you, Jim, Td tell missus she might turn 
her off herself, deed I would.” And Dinah, 
thoroughly aroused, flounced around the room 
indignantly. 

But the seamstress never returned to receive 
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her dismissal. The exposure of the preceding 
day had brought on a •violent inflammation of the 
lungs, and she was now lying, in a high fever, 
and drawing her breath in agony, by the side of 
her dying sister. Hero, about dusk, her land¬ 
lady found her accidentally, both having been 
too ill to summon assistance. 

It waa the charity of this woman, only less 
indigent than themselves, that saved the two 
sisters from perishing of cold and want. Not 
that they lived long, however, to consume her j 
hard earnings. The violent inflammation soon ■ 
carried off the seamstress; and her sister speedily ] 
followed her. ! 

One day, while Mrs. Smith was making calls, 
her luxurious carriage passed a pauper funeral, i 
The eight of the coarse, pine coffin made the rich ! 
lady shudder, as she rolled by; and she told to ! 


all her acquaintance, that morning, how inex¬ 
pressibly she had been horrified by the sight. 

“Its dreadful to think how many poor people 
there are,” she said, “and in spite, too, of all 
wo are doing for them. There must be a great 
deal of improvidence and lazinesa to cause it. 
Only to think, I had a seamstress, a week or two 
ago, who, because I reprimanded her for coining 
late to her work, left in a pet, and I haven’t 
heard of her yet.” 

At the Judgment Day, proud lady, you will 
hear of her l YgbI the outcast tenant of that 
pauper coffin will rise up, in that awful hour, 
and tell who it was that murdered her. 

Vain, indeed, is the charity that gives publicly 
to the poor “of our abundance,” if we neglect 
the greater charity of sympathy with the indi¬ 
gent and suffering whom we aotually know. 
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GRACE GRENVILLE’S MATCH-MAKING. 

BY E, W. DEWEES. 


Grace Grenville Bat over her embroidery, 
with a frown of perplexity on her broad, open 
brow. 

It was easy to see that her thoughts were not 
on her croBs-Btitch. 

After a time, a smile stole slowly over her 
face, os sunlight glides over a landscape, growing 
brighter and brighter every moment, till Bhe 
Guddenly sprang from her seat, dropping work, 
scissors and thimble in her impulsive haste, as 
she flew to her writing-table and began to write: 

“Dbabest Emma—W hen I was with you last 
summer, you promised to return my visit this 
winter. I write now to claim you. Come at 
once, dear Em, for I do so want to see you, and 
I have such a splendid plan in my head—but I 
won’t say a word about that, only be sure to 
bring your painting material with you, for I am 
bent on your resuming your lessons. 

“I shall send the carriage to the cars to meet 
yon the day after to-morrow, so pray don’t dis¬ 
appoint Your attached friend, 

Grace.” 

Having despatched this hasty epistle, Grace 
settled herself once more to her work with much 
more steadiness than before; and as she sits 
musing there, with the lights and shadows of her 
aad or pleasant thoughts flitting over her expres¬ 
sive face, we will, while watching her, tell the 
wader a few points of her history. 

8he was an only child, loved, petted, indulged, 
foiled perhaps, but a charming creature for all. 

M of earnestness and enthusiasm, she was 
never without some aim—some object of ardent 
pursuit—seldom without Borne golden scheme, 
which was to bring certain happiness to some of 
her friends. 

Emma B- had long been the object of her 

greatest Bolicitude. Grace had discovered that she 
moBt unfortunate in her family relations. 
Her father, though a man of talent and educa- 
flon, had Men into intemperate habits, and ren¬ 
dered his home wretched. Her mother, soured 
perhaps by her sorrows, was harsh and forbid- 
dlng In her manners. Emma, a gentle, loving, 
timid creature, suffered acutely in so nngenial a 
“Mne. Grace had often puixled her brain to find 


some way of ameliorating her friend's position. 
Now, at last, she had hit on what she thought an 
admirable plan. She would turn match-maker! 
To see Emma happily married would put an end 
to all difficulties. Better still; Bhe would at the 
same time secure the happiness of her friend, 
Mr. Greeley, and so kill two birds with one stone. 

Mr. Greeley was a young artist, of talent so 
great, as already, at the age of twenty-five, to 
have taken his rank as first landscape painter in 
the country. He was a pan of great cultivation 
and refinement—handsome, agreeable, and truly 
noble and good. There was not one among her 
friends of whom Grace thought more highly. 

She was certain that Emma’s gentle loveliness 
and true amiability would be sure to captivate 
him, and equally certain that she would make 
him a good and devoted wife. 

She was so full of her project, that she could 
scarcely wait for her friend’s arrival, or avoid 
betraying her deep-laid scheme to its object the 
moment she saw her. 

It chanced that Mr. Greeley dropped in on the 
very evening after Emma’s arrival. 

Grace was delighted, “So much better to 
appear to have nothing to do with it,” she said 
to herself—but her cheeks burnt with excite¬ 
ment, and she could not wholly conceal her ner¬ 
vous agitation as she introduced her friends to 
each other, and eagerly observed their “first 
impressions.” 

“Favorable!” she decided, as Mr. Greeley 
seated himself beside Emma, and engaged her in 
conversation, and she saw Emma, quite throwing 
aside her usual timid reserve, and responding 
with evident interest and pleasure. She noted 
the pretty smile and blush which always made 
Emma’s face so engaging, and she smiled to 
herself as she stitched away vigorously at her 
embroidery, making strange confusion-among 
her roses, while her thoughts were busy with a 
day-dream about the result of her match-making. 

After quite a long conversation with Emma, 
Mr. Greeley came to beg Grace to Bing some 
duetts with him, which they had been practising 
together. But no—Grace was out of voice—did 
not feel musically inclined—but she would play 
the accompaniment, and perhaps dear Emma 
would try to take her parts. 
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In -vain Emma protested that she was no musi¬ 
cian, and had never seen the music in question— 
Grace was determined she should learn the parts 
and sing with Greeley. 

She played the air for her with one hand, and 
encouraged and scolded her into attempting it. 

Emma did not succeed very well, but Bhe 
looked so shy and frightened when she made 
mistakes, and the low, tremulous tones of her 
voioe sounded bo plaintively sweet, that Grace 
thought her more charming than if she had sung 
to perfeotion. She was certain Mr. Greeley 
thought so too, as she noted his smile of gentle 
consideration, and the pains he took to reosBure 
her friend and dispel her timidity. 

“■Well, what do you think of him?” Bhe could 
not help asking Emma, as she -was closing the 
piano after he had gone. 

Emma expressed herself so warmly in the 
young artist’s praise, and spoke so enthusiasti¬ 
cally of the delightful evening they had had, 
that Grace laughed aloud in her delight, and 
kissed her friend gaily. She thought it a verit¬ 
able instance of love at first Bight, and she had 
a great struggle with herself to maintain the 
discreet and scoret character of a match-maker, 
she wanted so much to tell Emma all about it 

We have remarked that Grace was never 
without an earnest pursuit. Some all-engrossing 
occupation was a necessity to her enthusiastic 
nature. Sometimes it was music—sometimes the 
acquisition of languages—sometimes riding or 
dancing; at presont painting in oil colors was 
the favorite hobby, and thanks to her friend 
Greeloy’s instructions and her own talent, Bhe 
had really made wonderful progress in the art 

During her visit to Emma in the summer, she 
hod amused herself by imparting eome of her 
new-found knowledge to her friend, and she was 
now quite imperative that the latter should re¬ 
new her efforts. 

Accordingly the next morning she carried her 
up to her painting room, and installed her at 
her own easel with paints, and a ready prepared 
sketch before her. Emma had just added an 
unpardonably bad sky, when Mr. Greeley’B voice, 
singing the air they had been practising tho night 
before, was hoard on the stairs. 

Emma sprang up, and would have fled in dis¬ 
may, but Grace barred her egress by placing her 
reBt-stick across the door just as Greeley ap¬ 
peared. 

41 What l a barring out?” he asked, gaily— 
44 did you not give me a perpetual free ticket of 
entrance here, Miss Grace?” 

44 It is not a barring out, but a barring in,” 
replied Grace, laughingly. ‘‘Here is this silly, 


timid child, wanting to run away, because she 
says, 4 she is ashamed to have Mr. Greeley, the 
great artist, see her daub’—just as if all geniuses 
did not daub at first—it is only a sign of a ‘broad 
style’—is it not, Mr Greeley.’ And at any rate 
I am sure you will be glad of two pupils instead 
of one—will you not?” 

Mr. Greeley bowed, and expressed his happi¬ 
ness in feeling himself of use to cither of the 
young ladies; and urged by Grace he took his 
stand behind Emma, guiding her unskilful hand, 
mixing her colors, encouraging and instructing 
her. 

Grace too delighted and excited to settle herself 
to anything, flitted about the room criticising, 
jesting, laughing, and secretly congratulating 
herself on the success of her scheme. AYhat 
though Emma’s efforts, notwithstanding all Mr. 
Greeley’s care, gave promise of being a total 
failure? So much the better—the less the pupil 
knew, the more of the master’s aid and attention 
Bhe roquired. It was all right. 

So things went on. Grace full of her match¬ 
making project, gave suoh marked encourage¬ 
ment to Mr. Greeley’s visits, that they became 
moro and more frequent; till, under pretext of 
the painting lessons and the musical practisings, 
not a day passed, but what part of every morning, 
and the whole of every evening, wa9 spent with 
the young ladies. 

One day Grace ohanced to be in her painting- 
room alone, when Mr. Greeley entered somewhat 
earlier than usual. He greeted her warmly, hut 
with some embarrassment. With woman’s quick¬ 
ness of perception, Grace at once felt that he 
had something to say, and instantly concluded 
he wished to consult her, or use her intercession 
with her friend. 

With this idea, she looked up at him as he 
stood silently behind her chair, with a smile and 
nod so encouraging, and which seemed to say so 
archly, 44 1 know what you are tryiug to find 
courage to tell me,” that ho replied as though 
sho had spoken, 

44 Is it possible, Miss Grace, that you suspects 
that you have discovered my secrot?” 

44 I have discovered seorets more profound,” 
replied Grace, with a little pardonable pride in 
her aouteness and success as a manccuvrer. 

“And you encourage—you bid me hope?” 

‘‘Certainly,” she answered, playfully, “why 
should you not hope?” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Greeley, warmly» 
as he took her hand in his, “I am but a poor, 
fortuneless artist yet, dear Grace; but, thank 
God, I have already won some little fame, and 
your gracious words will cheer and sustain me 
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till fortune follows, and I dare claim this dear 
hand.” 

“Whatl what do you say?” exclaimed Grace, 
in extreme surprise, at his concluding words. 
“Emma's hand jtou mean.” 

But in spite of the decided manner in which 
Graco corrected him, Greeley persisted in what 
Grace thought his strange mistake; and it was 
not till he, with some impatience, asserted hie 
right of knowing best his own meaning, that 
she was folly convinced. She could then only 
stammer forth in confusion, 

“Pardon me, Mr. Greeley, my seeming en- 
couragementr—I had Buoh a splendid scheme— 
and for myself, I had no idea—I never thought 
of such a thing.” 

“So I perceived—so I thought all the time,” 
replied Greeley; “but that you never have, does 
not prove that you never can think of it, does it, 
Grace?” 

“Yes, yes, it doesl” cried Grace, hurriedly, 
turning away from those earnest, pleading eyes. 
“I do not wish such ideas put into my head. 
Oh, Mr. Greeley, Emma-” 

“One word,” said Mr. Greeley, interrupting 
her, “whatever decision you may make with 
regard to me, your friend is entirely out of the 
•question. I do not wish to disparage Miss 
Emma; she is, I am sure, a good and amiable 
girl, but I could never, for a moment, think of 
her &b a wife. So pray consider that matter 
Bettled.” 

Grace was much disturbed and embarrassed. 
Bhe had never, as she truly Baid, regarded Mr. 
Greeley for an instant in the light of a lover. 
But the idea thus forced upon her, she could not 
but feel how entirely she respected, admired, and 
sympathized with him. The earnest, suppressed 
tones of his voice—the expression of intense 
anxiety which his face unconsciously wore, 
showed her how deeply his feelings were in¬ 
terested in her; and the manly restraint he put 
open his words, touohed her more than the most 
impassioned pleadings. She was moved—hesi¬ 
tated—would, perhaps, have given him the one 
*ord of encouragement for which he sued, but 
that she remembered Emma, and her disappoint¬ 


ment, and she hardened her heart, and fled from 
the room lest she should relent. 

Her next concern waa for Emma. How ter¬ 
rible to crush all her rising hopes—to cloud her 
sun of happiness, now beginning to shine for the 
first time in her sad life. And if, as she feared, 
poor Emma’s feelings were already really in¬ 
terested, how very dreadful it would be. How 
she wished she had never had anything to do 
with match making. 

Forcing back the tears she could scarcely 
restrain, she went to seek Emma, to ascertain, 
if possible, the extent of the mischief she had 
done. 

Wholly occupied by her own thoughts, she 
absently entered her friend’s room without 
knocking, and found her absorbed in a letter 
which she was reading. Einma looked up with 
a smile and blush at Grace’s entrance, and after 
a moment’s embarrassment, with a shy, hesi¬ 
tating look, put her letter into her hands. 

Grace read it with increasing astonishment. It 
was an offer of marriage from a certain Frank 
Elcott, an individual of whom Bhe had never 
heard. 

“Who is he? Do you know him? Do you 
love him? Shall you accept?” she aBked, all 
in a breath. 

“I shall have to answer so many questions 
one at a time,” said Emma, laughing. “Do I 
know him?—yes, since I was a child. Who is 

he?—a young lawyer in good practice in G-. 

Your third question I shall answer with your 
fourth—I shall certainly accept him, unless my 
parents object, which I am sure they cannot do.” 

Grace gave a great sigh of relief. Her match¬ 
making had done no harm after all. Still, con¬ 
science whispered that chance had favored her 
more perhaps than she deserved, and she then 
and there made a firm resolution, In all her 
life to have nothing more to do with matches, 
or match-making. 

From this rule she was never known to deviate 
except on one occasion. It was when, two years 
afterward, she gave her hand to her artist- 
lover, whose constancy and manly worth had 
long before won her heart of hearts. 
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THE FATAL FLIRTATION 

by Mary l. meany. 


At the house of a friend I frequently met a 
lady, whose singular loveliness and elegant man¬ 
ners, joined with the most winning gentleness 
and affability impressed me favorably at our first 
meeting. She was apparently about five and 
twenty; there was no trace of early bloom on her 
smooth, round cheek, and the light shade of pen¬ 
siveness that ever rested on her polished brow, 
seemed to denote that she had early tasted the 
bitterness of life's experience; but this, according 
with her soft, low-toned voice, and the lady-liko 
repose of her whole demeanor only rendered her 
more interesting and attractive. One day I ob¬ 
served her passing from our friend’s abode as I 
was approaohing it; and I eagerly availed myself 
of the opportunity of making some inquiries re¬ 
specting one whose history had been the subject 
of many vogue speculations during my twilight 
reveries. 

“Have you never heard anything about her?” 
asked my friend, after I had made known my 
intense curiosity. 

“Never,” was my quick rejoinder. 

“That i3 rather strange, for though since her 
arrival here she has lived in almost total seclu¬ 
sion, her name is sadly connected with a tragic 
occurrence of which I wonder you have not heard. 
I will satisfy your cariosity by relating it. 

“Irene Weston at the ago of eighteen was the 
reigning belle in every circle in which sho ap¬ 
peared. Not less admired for her vivacity and 
ready wit, than for her brilliant charms and 
numerous accomplishments, it waB no wonder 
that, although by nature gifted with high mental 
powers, and with a heart alive to generous, noble 
impulses, the ceaseless and flattering homage she 
received had a deleterious influence, and she be¬ 
came incapable, seemingly, of a loftier ambition 
than to be the acknowledged queen of each gay 
assemblage. Her parents had been dead some 
years; and os the adopted child of a rich and 
worldly-minded relative, whoso every wish In 
her regard was fulfilled when she saw her the 
admiration or envy of all around, poor Irene had 
no friendly counsellor to give her the warning 
advice she so much needed—to show her the 
vanity of the life Bho was leading, and to insist 
upon the necessity of curbing, in some degree, 
the wild exuberance of spirits that sometimes 
almost amounted to recklessness. 


“As was naturally to be expected, she soon 
wearied of the monotonous pleasures in which 
she lived, and began to value them only as the 
means of adding to her list of conquests, the 
exoitement of which she averred was the only 
thing that now held for her any interest. She 
became a most accomplished ooquette, was alter¬ 
nately admired and dreaded as such; but she 
only laughed at the few disparaging remarks she 
heard, and enjoyed her heartless triumphs with 
haughty self-complacence. 

“At length she met one whom sho seemed to 
regard from the first with more favor than she 
had hitherto shown to her admirers; and as it 
was equally evident that Mr. Traoy’s feelings 
were deeply interested, and as he was regarded 
by her adopted mother with approving eyes, it 
was generally reported that the wild bird had 
found her mate at last, and one, too, in every 
respect such as she could desire. But as time 
wore on these rumors met with less credit. It 
was remarked that some misunderstanding had 
taken place between the lovers; that Herbert 
Tracy observed every movement of Irene with a 
scrutiny that seemed the result of jealous suspi¬ 
cions; while she, who during the first few months 
of their acquaintance, had appeared more sub¬ 
dued and quiet in manner, assumed all at once 
her old reckless, half winning, half defying 
demeanor, seemingly indifferent to her lover’s 
evident disapprobation. 

“Things were in this state when a large mer¬ 
cantile establishment was opened by a stranger 
in the city, whom to Irene’s delight she dis¬ 
covered to be Henry Burton, the accepted lover 
of her dearest school companion, Lucy Hamilton. 
Irene had several times visited the latter in 
her village home, and had there met the young 
merohant whom she could not but regard with 
esteem, though his quiet, unobtrusive manners 
were not calculated to please one so volatile and 
giddy. 

“He and Lucy had long cherished a mutual 
attachment, but it was not till his plans for 
the fhture were definitely arranged that he felt 
authorized to declare Mb intentions to Mr. 
Hamilton, who without hesitation gave his con¬ 
sent to the projected marriage, stipulating only 
that it Bhould not take place till the young man 
Bhould be permanently settled in his new location* 
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«Jt chanced that the very day after this deei- 
lioa was given, Irene arrived to spend a week or 
t«o with her old friend and confidant Lucy, by 
whom aha was speedily made acquainted with the 
contemplated events. Her joy was unbounded 
at learning that Lucy was to be a resident of her 
native city. 

"‘Hot we shall enjoy ourselves together, 
Lucy dear,’ she exclaimed, gleefully, ‘I will ask 
mamma to give you a bridal party the very night 
of your arrival, so that you may be at once in¬ 
troduced to the gay circles to which you will 
henceforth belong.’ 

‘“Not so fast, if you please,' gaily responded 
Locy, ‘my introduction to your gay circles must 
he on a different occasion. Have I not always 
promised that my firat visit to your great city 
should be on occasion of your nuptials, and I 
will not break my word.’ 

*.“Bni you must,’ returned Irene, thought- 
folly. 

'“Ah, bnt I assure you I won’t I claim the 
fever of being first bridesmaid sa you have often 
promised,’ rejoined Lucy. ‘Now Harry and I 
an willing to wait the indefinite period papa has 
spoken of—perhaps six months, perhaps a year, 
or even longer, all to depend on the success of 
Huiy’s' undertaking, but you and Mr. Tracy 
have ae occasion to defer the happy event so 
tag.’ 

“ ‘Yet it may bo deferred even longer,’ replied 
Irene; and ns she had hitherto kept her confidant 
ipprized of every incident connected with her 
acquaintance with Tracy, she had now no diffi¬ 
culty in informing her of their present estrange¬ 
ment, of her consequent unhappinesB, and of the 
painful efforts she had made to appear gay and 
mconcerned in order to escape the railleries of 
their sssociatea. Luoy heard her with kind sym¬ 
pathy, and encouraged her to hope that she was 
only tormented by imaginary fancies. Bat Irene 
wit not to he convinced, and as now removed 
fit® the gain of envious sorutiny, she had no 
eocation to diBgnise her real feelings by an 
•ssumpfion of unnatural mirthfulness, her fre¬ 
quent fits of pensiveness and evident sadness 
touched the heart of the gentle Lucy, whose own 
happiness made her feel more deeply for the 
ttai that overshadowed her friend’s. 

“On the last evening of her visit, however, 
Irene seemed to have recovered all her former 
vnaclty, and as soon ss Bhe was alone with 
locy joyfully informed her that she had thought 
* capital plan to set things right, which only 
•paired Lnoy’s co-operation. Of course this 
*»> readily promised, and the grand plan was 
thea unfolded—no other than that Burton, whose 


engagement to Luoy was unknown beyond their 
quiet village, should, during the approaching 
winter, pay particular attentions to Irene, which 
on her part she would receive in such a manner 
as to arouse Herbert Tracy's jealousy, if as she 
still hoped he really loved her, and thus impel 
him to a declaration which would ensure her 
happiness. 

“‘Now isn’t it an admirable plan, Lucy I’ 
continued the thoughtless girl, her eyes spark¬ 
ling with mischief, ‘we will he the most tender 
and devoted lovers, your Harry and I. Every 
one will say that it is to be a match, and I dare 
say it will even reach your ears; hut you need 
have no fear, Lucy darling, for you know he is 
not exactly to my taste; he is far too good for 
me, and I should never think of winning his 
love even if I were not aware that it belongs to 
another person. So come, help mo out with the 
capital plot, which will he to your advantage as 
well as my own, do you see? For thus your 
lover will escapo the snares that might other¬ 
wise shake his constancy when so far away from 
you; but I promise you I will keep him so busy 
with our flirtation, that no witching fair one shall 
be able to make the least impression on whatever 
portion of his heart still remains in his posses¬ 
sion,’ 

“The thoughtful Lucy seriously observed her 
companion as she thus rattled on, and Irene 
merrily bantered her on her unwillingness to put 
her lover’s constancy to the proof. But Luoy 
only smiled at this and said, 

“ ‘Not through any fears on my own account 
do I object to your plan; but tell me candidly, 
Irene, do you never weary of these flirtations!’ 

“ ‘Weary of them,’ repeated Irene, with sad¬ 
den energy, ‘yes, and of myself too, but what 
then! iHowever, I will promise that this fiirta- 
tion shall be my very last; for if it succeeds of 
course ’twill put an end to my girlish dreams of 

conquest; and if it fail-’ Bhe paused abruptly, 

but the gloom that shadowed her face showed 
her companion how deeply her heart was inte¬ 
rested in the issue of the rash experiment which 
with her wonted recklessness she was bent on 
trying. 

“*I am afraid your plan will not have the 
result you wish,’ said Lucy. ‘ Don’t you think it 
probable that Herbert Tracy, if he imagine 
Harry’s attentions agreeable to you, will keep 
silent as regards his own wishes through the fear 
of being rejected!* 

“ * I’ll risk it,’ was Irene’s firm reply. ‘But 
you must assist me, as you have already pro¬ 
mised, by letting Harry know that it is your 
wish that I should introduce him to the gay 
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scenes in -which he is hereafter to take a part, 
and thus he will have no fear of his attentions to 
me being liable to be misunderstood by you; by 
others I am determined they Bhall be.* 

“‘Very well, 1*11 assist you thus far, and only 
hope you may not have cause to regret my ready 
compliance,* said Lucy, with a Bigh for the pro¬ 
bable failure of her friend’s Boheme. 

“Buoyed up with sanguine anticipations, Irene 
returned home. The gay season was commencing, 
and to her delight she found Harry Burton as 
willing as she could desire to be her cavalier, and 
with his habitual thoughtfulness for every one’s 
comfort, and bis gentle, deferential manners, he 
could not be otherwise than a most attentive 
and agreeable companion. Her friendship for 
Lucy formed a bond of union between them, and 
totally ignorant of the under-play in which he 
was thus an aotor, he felt a pleasure in doing 
according to hia absent Lucy’s request that he 
must be as attentive as possible to her dearest 
friend. Thus matters were going on perfectly 
to Irene’s satisfaction. Mr. Tracy’s manner 
when they occasionally mot was reserved and 


attacked by a raging fever, which for several 
months threatened her life or reason. As soon 
as she was pronounced out of danger she w &3 
taken to the oountry, for the double purpose of 
trying the effeot of quiet and ohange of air, and 
of keeping her ignorant of the censure freely 
passed upon her in every circle; for daring the 
i trial of Herbert Tracy every circumstance con- 
! nected with the mournful affair came to light, 
j and the indignation of the publio was almost &a 
strong against Irene as against the murderer. 
As for him, Ins remorse for hia fatal error, 
together with the extenuating features of the 
case, caused him to be sentenced only to im¬ 
prisonment for a term of years, which was 
shortened by the interposition of executive cle¬ 
mency, and he left the country a prey to deep 
and lasting remorse. But, alasl what availed 
his too late conviotion of his error? Would it 
bring back the viotim of his mistaken revenge, 
or restore the light of happiness to the gentle, 
loving girl whose affections were entwined around 
the heart his deadly aim had stilled forever? 
Poor Lucy! The blow was too sudden, too 


ceremonious, but her quick glance sometimes 
observed an expression of mingled sorrow and 
reproach directed to her, which she fanoied 
argued well for the final result of her scheme. 

“Ere many weeks had passed, it began to be 
whispered that Harry Burton had entirely sup¬ 
planted Herbert Tracy in the volatile girl’s re¬ 
gard, and Tracy, maddened by the raillery of 
his associates, and deeming his feelings outraged 
by one whom ho secretly loved, swore vengeance 
against his fanoied rival. Resolved that his re¬ 
venge Bhould be public as his discomfiture had 
been, he went that night to a ball at which 
Burton was present with Irene, and when there 
suddenly drew forth a piBtol and fired with too 
true an aim at young Burton, who, with a faint 
groan, murmuring the name of his beloved Lucy, 
fell lifeless. Irene Bhrieked wildly and fell in a 
swoon beside tho victim of her reckless folly; 
and amid the wildest confusion Traoy was seized, 
and the festivities of the night brought to a 
hasty termination. 

“Irene was conveyed home in a state of in¬ 
sensibility, from which she revived only to be 


heavy for her to bear—ahe sank into a lingering 
decline, and in one short year slept tho calm 
slumber of the broken-hearted. Irene was with 
her in her last moments; for the gentle girl 
harbored no unkindly feelings toward the re¬ 
pentant author of all this calamity. 

“After Lucy’s death, Irene obtained the con¬ 
sent of her adopted parents to come to this city, 
where she procured board with a small, quiet 
family, and lives in total Beolusion from the gay 
world. She has devoted her life to the good of 
her fellow-creatures, and in the continual eier- 
oise of oharity and meekness, she seeks to atone 
for the past, and to forget for a time the harass¬ 
ing memories which she saya will ever haunt 
her as she deserves. Though she trusts that her 
sincere and lasting penitence has availed in the 
sight of Him whose judgments are not a3 those 
of men, yet ahe can never forgive herself; and 
hor example is a warning lesson to the young 
and gay who like her are tempted to deeds, which 
to them appear trifling and even innocent, bat 
whose ultimate consequences they may ever have 
reason to deplore.” 
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EVERY-DAY MARTYRS. 


by r. u. a 

We have martyrs now-a-days. True, not 
martyrs who are tortured on the rack, or who 
go down to a triumphant death amid the flaBh 
of brand and faggot, bnt martyrs who suffer just 
as much, and who, in such suffering, exhibit 
the same praiseworthy strength, and endurance, 
and fortitude. 

Martyrs who die in struggling to live. Who die 
inch by inch, wearing body and Boul away. Who 
sink unnoticed into the grave, young in years, 
bnt old in care, in suffering, and alas! in 
misery. 

There are hero-martyrs whose daily torture no 
awe-struok world shall write in lines of imperish¬ 
able light There are doers and worshippers of 
the good, the beautiful, and the true, lifting up 
cleer eyes to heaven, and walking serene and 
holy in their little sphere, whose brows no painter 
shall enhalo, the harmony of whose lives shall 
make the immortality of no poet’s song. 

There are martyrs in intellect. Thousands of 
earth’s , gifted ones are passing away in their 
quiet martyrdom. The world looks coldly upon 
them—pushes aside their ideal dreams with her 
stem, pressing realities. Men and women who 
are only happy when they stand motionless and 
charmed, like a oradled infant by its mother’s 
voice, at their sweet incarnation of the deep 
things of the heart, at the bright flashes of genius 
from their own souls’ inner shrine. And though 
the taper of life burns lower and lower, and 
hope crouches like a spectre amid the lengthen¬ 
ing shadows, and the actualities of life chill the 
gushing fountains of the heart—yet they still 
toil on with greater efforts and with higher aspi- 
itHoiu 

And, at last, when the long grass waves over 
graves, when the starry primrose nestles 
otw their tomb, shrinking timidly away from 
Uw garish eye of day, fame wakes a thousand 
echoes with her clarion notes, and the world fain 
Would kneel to bind undying laurels around the 
cold and lifeless brow I All too late then—all too 
bvly bought! 

Take Rousseau. He labored on unappreci- 
When dead, even sooial and political 
foa heaped compliments upon his departed 
worth-talked of his gifted powers—lamented 
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his follies, and sympathized with his misfor¬ 
tunes. Then the world only discovered that 
his pen had been a pen of fire—spreading light 
on the darkest objects—*!# if he had written with 
phosphorous on the sides of a cavern * 

Take the world’s great astronomer. Gallileo 
pined in prison. The snails seemed to mook 
with their Blimy traces those of his own deep¬ 
searching mind. He is dead—but the world 
venerates his memory. 

Take our own Pulton. He toiled on—un¬ 
honored and unnoticed. Now every steamer that 
parts the leaping waves is a mighty, living, 
moving monument to his glory. 

Take an example from mechanics. How Maitre 
Zachorius, the watchmaker of Geneva, the per- 
fecter of horology, the inventor of the escape¬ 
ment, struggled and toiled on, believing that 
each of his watches moved by a portion of his 
own spnl. While the greatest and most perfect 
piece of his workmanship—the clock of the 
Chateau do Andernaut—strnok the midnight 
hour, he fell a corpse upon the tesselated floor, 
shrieking for his lost soul—believing the yells of 
a thousand demons shook the deserted alcoves. 
Now nearly the whole world wear nearest to their 
hearts —if not sweet recolleotions of his memory— 
at least the evidence of his discovery. 

There are thousands of martyrs in our crowded 
cities. They crouch with squalid poverty by for¬ 
saken hearthstones, in damp recesses, in dim, old 
attics. 

Yes! Femalo martyrs—the martyrs so strik¬ 
ingly depicted in Hood’s touching “Song of the 
Shirt.” Needle-slaves—wearing out body and 
soul. Stitching, stitching, steadily, unceasingly, 
monotonously os the water dripping on their 
cold, damp floors. How their brains whirl! 
How their fingers aohe! How their boso'ms 
heave I How their eyes burn—startling at a 
thousand spectral phantoms that seem to people 
the chilly room as the deep-toned city clock tolls 
ont the midnight hour! 

Nor alas! is this all. Among the rich and 
great, too, there are female martyrs. Females 
who weep, and groan, and toss—who bury their 
faces in their hands—who mourn over departed 
hopes—who pray for the Bweet light of earlier 
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days when life was “sinless as is a sister’s kiss." . words and more ornel treatment— who sink bio 
Females -who boar up long and bravely against j a premature grate—yet loving on, and trusting 
harshness and unkindness—who Buffer from cruel I still. 
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EMMA 


BY MISS A 

Bbsezbs and birds are true democrats. Tlioy 
whiBper their melodies equally to the poor man 
and the rich man. It is one of the worst evils 
of poverty that it often deadens the ear to 
such cadences—that is, its accompaniments do. 
Poverty itself, what is it but a Blight hold ou 
gross material things, giving room for a firmer 
one on the refined and spiritual? I know a 
decayed dwelling in a village in western New 
York over which they used to hovor—theso little 
democrats—as blithely aa if wealth and atate 
held their court within. And yet if thoy had 
remained by their party they could not have 
come there, for it was only the remains of aristo¬ 
cratic) feelings and manners that prevented the 
inhabitants from sinking into the condition of 
those who live only in the present. No one could 
have helped pitying Mr. Sydney’s family, and all 
the more for the constant effort to hide all cause 
for pity. Thore is no poverty so bitter os that 
which carries with it the memory of something 
better—no inheritance so burdensome and yet so 
proud and dear as that of a name which entails 
unceasing care for itself. 'Within the house was 
neglect and decay The walls were crumbling, 
the furniture dropping to pieces, the carpets 
wearing out Every little ornament had grown 
shabby long ago, every curtain faded, every 
picture dingy. Mr. Sydney’s rusty coat, out in 
a fashion long by-gone, and Mrs. Sydney’s clothes, 
carefully worn and repaired, told the same tale. 
Spirit-bowed and listless that poor woman moved 
about the house. She had no heart to attempt 
more than to push on matters from day to day. 

Poor Mre. Sydney I One morning in November 
she received a letter. When her husband entored 
the room, she extended it to him. 

“James, Emma is coming home.” 

Mr. Sydney looked stupified. “Well I” he said, 
a* If wishing to hear more. 

“She is coming home, I tell yon—here to this 
dttolate, ruined house,” and she glanced around 
the comfortless room. 

Mr. Sydney’s eyes followed hers, and a groan 
leaped him, “How comes it about?” he asked. 
“There is the letter. Your Bister’s husband 
dead, and die is going into the oountry for a 
and so Emma is coming to her well remem- 
wrihome,” she says. “Poorchild! Itisrather 
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different from what it was when Bhe left it, eight 
years ago.” 

For a long time the father and mother sat in 
silent despondenoy. 

“Ia there no way of preveqtjng this?” said 
Mrs. Sydney. “ To have herdopiife here with her 
habits of luxury and elegance,gay tasteB and 
bright young spirits, to this impoverished, dreary 
house. Oh, she has no idea what it is.” 

Mr. Sydney covered his face with his handker¬ 
chief, and left the room. His wife sat for nearly 
an hour liko ono crushed beneath a heavy weight 
At the end of that timo her brother alighted at 
the front door. 

“What ia the matter, Eliza?” said he, as he 
entered the room. 

She pointed to tho letter on the table. He read 
it, and then indulged in a prolonged “whew!” 

“Rather on unpromising state of things for the 
girl, I confess, but I don’t see what you have to 
cry about.” 

“OhI Robert.” 

“Now, that’s always the way with you women. 
If ono can’t understand your feelings at once, off 
you go into tho third heavens, or tho Lord knows 
where. For my part, I should think you’d be 
glad to see your only daughter again.” 

“Robert, onn I calmly see a beautiful, petted, 
lively girl of eighteen come to such a place as 
this, and witness all the petty shifts and con¬ 
trivances of an hourly miserable economy, which 
suffices not to hido poverty and desolation ? I 
can struggle on by myself. I am used to it. But 
I hoped she was safe from all annoyance.” 

“How does Mr. Sydney take it?” 

“His heart bleeds that ho has no better home 
to offer his daughter.” 

“What can I do, Robert?” asked Mrs. Sydney, 
after a long pause. 

“Do! Why there’s only one thing to be done. 
If the child’s coming back, bestir yourself and 
moke everything look as cheerful as you can. 
There’s your duty—walk right up to it.” 

But Mrs. Sydney could not “walk right up” 
to her duty. With nerves and spirit all unstrung 
she conld only feebly and wearily make some 
arrangements in her daughter’s bed chamber. 
Mr. Sydney himself might have been seen going 
about the house, during the day, with a sad, 
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•matfal air, playing the carpenter at some broken 
piece of fnmiture or refractory •window-shutter, 
and trying to coax the shabby sitting-room into 

an appearance of comfort. He even took out of 

his desk an old-fashioned locket, containing a 
miniature of his mother, and proceeded' to the 
jeweler’B to dispose of it. 

“What will you give me for this?” he asked. 

The man named a low sum. 

“No more than that?” said Mr. Sydney. 

“No, sir, it is too old-fashioned to sell. We 
can only take i£fpr old gold.” 

“Well, it mijaijiio, I suppose. Ton can take 
out the portraitC'^That is of no value to you.” 

Half shuddering aa he saw the man’s coarso 
fingers pass over the beloved features, ho took 
the money and hurried home. 

“This won’t go very far,” said he, as he gave 
it to his wife, “but it’s all I have.” 

If people could only be present when their 
lettors are opened! particularly those announcing 
their coming. Emma Sydney in her bright, glee- 
some anticipations of home never dreamed how 
her letter waa welcomed. And then again never 
come before the appointed time. Even if ex¬ 
pectations aro ever so anxious, such a thing 
always seems something like a cold shower-bath. 
Emma had named a week from the day her letter 
came as the time when she might be expected, but 
the evening of the same day—a dreary November 
evening—saw her at her father’s door. 

In another minute she was in the parlor, em¬ 
bracing bor paronts, kissing her brothers, fondly 
patting the old mastiff’s head, smiling, laughing, 
talking all in a breath. Then she threw off her 
hat, and let her chesnut curls fall down over her 
neck. “How good the fire feels!” she exclaimed, 
“that last stage ride was so cold.” 

And as she warmed her hands over the blaze, 
and smiled brightly, Mrs. Sydney smiled too, and 
forgot her anxious watchfulness for her daugh¬ 
ter’s first glance around the room. 

“Oh l how hungry I am!” exolaimed Emma, as 
she seated herself at the tea-table. 

“ I am glad you are, my dear,” said her mother, 
“for they say hunger makes even the plainest 
food taste good.” 

“Indeed I am hungry. I could eat oceans of 
bread and butter.” 

“There is little better here, I am afraid.” 

“What could be better than bread and butter? 
And this is so different from our city bread. It 
will be quite a treat.” 

After tea, Emma seated herself by her father 
on the old riokety sofa, not seeming to notice the 
cold draught coming through the crevices made 
by the ill-fitting shutter behind her, and amused 


the family with a lively account of her journey. 
Lightly and gayly she ran on,-till her father 
laughed as he had not done for years, and her 
brother Robert came out from his corner, and 
plaoed himself at her feet Poor fellow! a blagh 
had tinged his cheek aa he had felt his sister’s 
eye glance over his rough jacket and shabby 
pantaloons. He was only one year younger than 
herself, a high-spirited boy, and the fallen con¬ 
dition of his family made him sullen, irritable, 
and capricious. But this evening he yielded 
himself to the oharms of Emma’s conversation. 
And gentle, pensive Harry, three years younger, 
drew near and hung upon her lips. She Beemed 
to diffuBe a sparkling, bounding atraoephere all 
around her, and when eleven o’clock struck, and 
she rose to go to bed,all started with a won¬ 
dering smile to think they had spent such & 
pleasant evening. 

“I am afraid you will not find your bed very 
good, my dear,” said her mother, who accom¬ 
panied her to her room. She sighed as she spoke. 

“Because it’s feathers, do you mean? Oh! 
I’m not at all afraid of them. You don’t know 
how I shall enjoy it, after being tied to a mat- 
trass, winter and summer.” 

Mrs. Sydney had not meant that. There were 
only five feathers in the bed, one in the middle, 
ana one ni eacn corner—not enongn 10 nnri her. 

Emma’s gay laugh aB she said good-night 
echoed strangely through the old hall. She 
closed the door, threw herself down on the sofa, 
and then one long flood of tears. There had been 
but one effort since her first shocked glance at 
the house and her parents’ faces—for their sake 
to hide her feelings. And nobly had she suc¬ 
ceeded. But now the penfc-up flood burst forth 
resistleBsly. Poor girl! most sudden and cutting 
had been the disappointment of her fair, eweet 
hopes and cheriBhed anticipations, and most sad¬ 
dening the aspect of everything as she read all 
at a glance. After a long time she got up and 
looked around. Oh! how her heart ached as the 
mournful messages from every desolate comer, 
from every moth-eaten curtain, from the scanty 
furniture, stole to her ear. And then a sense of 
the inefficaoy of a woman’s yearning came upon 
her, and again Bhe threw herself down, but thh 
time it was before an all-powerful Friend. She 
entreated consolation, support, and guidance- 
guidance that cannot err, for she felt that she 
had a work to do here. 

Bhe longed for a man’s strong arms m sh* 
stood by the window the next morning, looking 
out upon the over-grown garden. If she h*d 
them she would make that spot a well-spring of 
cheerfulness. There was much to do at ctery 
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torn, and only a girlish hand to do it The 
fowled resort to passive energy and moral action 
fretted her spirit, She brought her guitar into 
the ait ting-room, established her work-table in 
one corner, got out her embroidery, brought 
down her port-folio, some favorite books, and 
chess-board. And then what more could she do, 
for her mother shrank nervously from any par¬ 
ticipation of hers in housekeeping. Oh l what 
coaid she do? She had done much. She hnd 
made the sitting-room a place where people could 
smile, instead of the bare, cheerless room it had 
been. Her joyous conversation, her winning, 
affectionate manners, her tender attentions to 
parents, her ringing laugh were of themselves 
sufficient to work great good. She had need of 
an inexhaustible fund of good spirits, for there 
was everything to depress her. On the first 
8onday after her arrival Bho happened to osk 
her mother if she were going to ohurch. 

“To churoh? I never go to church,” said Mrs. 
fydney. 

Emma looked rather than said, “Why not?” 

“My dear, I haVe no clothes to appear in.” 

This time Emma could not hido the tears. On 
Monday morning she was up before light, trying 
to alter some of her dresses to suit her mother, 
and laying aside her best shawl and bonnet for 
her. Her quick eye saw but too well the many, 
many mortifications and humiliations which her 
parents bore, and she gently tried to induce her 
mother to let her share in her burden of care. 
In a few weeks the air and tone of the household 
ware much changed. But her brother John, who 
at firat had responded to her affection, resisted 
all attempts to win his confidence to make him 
happy. In the evenings when she was singing 
to her guitar, or beguiling her father and mother 
by her lively chat, while she gave her brotbor 
Henry drawing lessons, the Yery cheerfulness of 
the eoene would seem to drive John away. In 
vahx she tried to draw him into the circle. “It 
is hard to prop up a falling house,” her uncle 
Robert said, “our very props often come down 
open us.” John was awkward in his manners, 
very bashful, his education had not proceeded 
touch farther than the grammer-school course, 
Mi he was painfully conscious of his deficiencies. 
Ri»contented and full of uneaBy desires, ho bad 
allowed himself to be drawn into low company. 

Weeks and months passed on. How dear was 
Emma Sydney to her mother’s heart, that care¬ 
worn, saddened heart—how precious her love 
Md sympathy! And how often did her father’s 
•yea fill with warm tears as he looked upon 
her! 

On® morning as Mrs. Sydney’s brother Robert 


I was passing the village hotel, ho heard a Indy’s 
voice calling him from the piazza, “Dr. French! 
Dr. Frenoh!” 

He turned and recognized Mrs. Evans, Mr. 
| Sydney’s sister. “How do you do?” she said. 
S “How are they at my brother’s? I did not go 
I immediately there,” she continued, assuming n 
t confidential tone, “because I judged from the 
! tone of Emma’s last letter that it might not be 

■ convenient. She did not eay so, you understand, 

| but still-” and the lady made out her sen- 

j tenco with significant bows, 
i The first judgment I ever knew you to form 
! that was good for anything, thought the gentle- 
i man. 

I “I am come to take dear Emma away,” said 
! Mrs. Evans, as she arranged her veil before 
! walking down with Hr. French, 
j She waa very confident, but Emma quietly 
t refused to leave her father’s house. 

; Mrs. Evans could not believe her serious at 
I first, but after laughing at her and expostulating 
I with her in vain, she grew really angry, 
t “Dr. French,” she said, “do help me to reason 
! this silly cirl out of this nonsense.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I am afraid'l can’t help you 
there; my reasoning would bo all the other way.” 

“Is it possible? Are you crazy, Dr. French? 
Don’t you see that she is evidently blind to her 
own interests? I don’t wish to hurt your feel¬ 
ings, James, nor yours, Eliza, bnt you must know 
that this is no place for Emma. She can hardly 
be comfortablo here. I speak plainly, you see, 
Dr. French, I am not disposed to squeamish¬ 
ness.” 

“Nor I, madam.” 

“I am very sorry it is so, James,” she added, 
as she saw the color rising in Mr. Sydney’s check, 
“and I respect the feeling that would conceal it, 
but some things can’t be concealed. Besides, 
Emma is throwing herself away here. All she 
has acquired is of no use to her. Her music, 
for instance, that I have taken so much trouble 
with, of wliat good is it hero? Her dancing, her 
drawing, her admired talent for conversation, for 
entertaining company—useless. All her accom¬ 
plishments arc utterly wasted.” 

“Indeed, madam,” replied Dr. French, “in my 
humble opinion, they could not be put to a better 
use than the present one. Which should be the 
best repayment for hoars of toil—the privilege 
to cheer and sooth her parents, or of screeching 
an opera, or exhibiting a port-folio to a crowd of 
silly fops?” 

“That all sounds very pretty, Dr. French, bat 
I’m talking of plain facts. Emma’s future inte¬ 
rests are to be considered also.” 
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“ We are commanded to work while it iB called 
to-day, taking no thought for the morrow.” 

“Now, Dr. French, wo all know that the Bible 
is not to be interpreted literally.” 

“Rather too literally for you, madam, I’m 
afraid. Lot Emma do her duty now, and not 
trouble herself about the future. I know it will 
be a great, a very great sacrifice, but not because 
she will bavo to give up the trifling you mention 
—trifling, God forgive mo, there is no such thing 
as trifling on this blood-bought, Christ-watohed 
earth.” 

“Emma, my darling, come hero,” said Mr. 
Sydney, holding out his armB. “You are the 
staff of my heart, my child, the one light of this 
dreary houge,” and the old man folded her to his 
breast, “no earthly motivo but your own happi¬ 
ness could make me tell you to leave us.” 

“Leave you! no, never!” exclaimed Emma. 

“Listen to mo, my child. We are poor, yet 
if thoro was only a crust left, we would share it 
with our daughter. But for your own sake, I 
cannot let you rofuso what your aunt offers. It 
will bo very hard to part with you—tho harder 
for tho glimpse of happiness wo have bad, but 
never mind that, go back with your aunt.” 

“Father, do not send me from you,” exclaimed 
Emma,bursting into tears. “Is not your happi¬ 
ness mine? I cannot, I ought not to go.” 

“But Emma-” 

Emma throw her arms around her father's 
neck, and whispered long in his ear, till ho 
bowed his bend upon her glossy ringlets and 
murmured, “Bo it so.” 

Emma Sydnoy had turned with scarcely a sigh 
from the gay world to which her aunt beckoned 
her, but soon rose another voice, speaking more 
powerfully to her maiden heart. She had been 
engaged to be married ever since sho was sixteen. 
The timo appointed for her marringo had now 
come, and the urgent solicitations of her lover, 
Georgo Dunbar, enmo too. With tears blinding 
her eyes, Emma told him tho story of the house 
of her fathers, decayed, impoverished and deso- 
lato—told him of her end-hearted mother, of her 
father grown prematurely old. 

“Do not ask mo to leave them, George,” she 
sobbed, “I am fulfilling a sacred duty, one dear 
to my heart. I cannot, I dare not go.” 

“But my own, my dearest Emma-” 

“In tho name of pity, George, do not make my 
task harder. I have decided. Nover while my 
parents Buffer will I leave them.” 

“"Whore got sho the strength?” questioned 
George Dunbar, as ho travelled homeward. “Did 
no weakness, no weariness, no yearnings ever 
invade her spirit’s sanctuary?” Ho might have 


answered both questions had he Been the pas¬ 
sionate weeping of the next two hours, and then 
the long kneeling before Jesus. 

A few days after, Emma was sitting by the 
window of her own room, when she saw a little 
German girl creeping up through tho garden. 

“Miss Emma,” she said, “I come to tell yon. 
Oh! mine Gott, I could not help it.” 

“What do you mean? What is it, Edla?” 

“Well, Mr. John Sydney comes to our house 
very often, you know, Misa Emma.” 

“No, I did not know it—but what then?” 

“Well, he was there last night. Two or three 
men were there, and I could not sleep, and there 
was a crack in the wall, and—oh! will any one 
hear me?—I listened, and heard all they said. 
They are going to rob the jeweler’s shop to-night. 
Mr. John iB the one to break in, and the rest go 
shares in the plunder.” 

“Edla, do you know what you are saying? 
My brother John! break in a shop? What do 
you mean?” 

“Indeed it’s true, Miss Emma. They play 
cards every night, brother F?anz and tho other 
men, and Mr. John has lost more than he can 

pay, and I think that’s the reason ho has to mind 
them so. The plan is all fixed, Miss Emma, for 
to-night. They meet at our house at twelrc 
o’clock. I could not help coming to you about 
Mr. John. You’ll never let them know I told 
you, will yo? They’d beat the life out of me.” 

“Don’t bo afraid, Edla. No one shall know. 
Tell me now, quick, who is engaged in this be* 
sides your brother-in-law?” 

“Martin and Heinrich Werner. Oh! they’re 
got such long knives,” said the child, shuddering. 

“Go homo now, Edla. Say nothing to any 
one. I thank you for coming. Go home as 
quick as you can.” 

Had tho Sydney family indeed fallen so low? 
All now depended on Emma’s single arm. About 
eleven o’clock that night she wrapped herself in 
an old cloak and hood, stole out of the house and 
pressed on through the darkness and rain. She 
had little of the heroine in her composition, and 
yet she had embarked in what might indeed be 
called an adventure. Sho was too excited to 
think of herself, though alone in that lonesome 
place, lato at night. Sho perceived a light glim¬ 
mering from Franz Muller’s kitchen as sbe ap* 
proached, and looking through a round hole in 
tho abutter, saw throe men Bitting round a table, 
and her brother John in a slouched hat putting 
some tools in his pocket. Her heart beat vio¬ 
lently. The long knives of which little Edla h« 
spoken sprang gleaming before her sight, but 
breathing a* prayer sho knocked boldly at the 
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door. It •was opened by one of the men. “I 
Irish to see my brother,” she said. The man 
attempted to bar her passage, but. she was too 
quick for him and sprang past. He seized her 
by the arm with a terrible oath. In an instant 
John 8ydney poshed him back. ‘‘Off!” ho ex¬ 
claimed, ‘‘do not touch my sister. Emma, how 
came yon here?” 

“No matter—I am here; and now, John, come 
home with me. Think of your father’s grey 
hairs. Will yon cover them with shame? Will 
you beat down your mother’s broken heart into 
the grave?” j 

“It is of no use to talk to me, Emma,” said j 
John, “it is too late. Leave mo alone. What 
did you come here for?” j 

“It is not too late, John. Listen to me. Do 
you want money—I am young and strong. I j 
will work my fingers to the bone for you. Oh, 
John, you have not fallen so low—I do not be¬ 
lieve it.” 

John looked in his sister’s exeitod countenance, 
sat down and hid his face upon tho table. 

“John, think how young you are. Think of 
the life before you. Think of your mother.” 

In the meantime, the men had held a hurried 
consultation in German. Heinrich Werner, the 
roughest of them, now approached Emma. 

“Look here, mistress,” said he, “if this only 
concerned that chicken-hearted brother of yours 
I wouldn’t care, but I and my friends have an 
Interest in it, and if you think you’re going to 
ruin us, you’re mistaken. John there'll do as 
he has promised: and you don’t leave this house 
to-night, at any rate.” 

Werner spoke in a menacing tone, and then 
threw his brawny arm around her waist. John 
8ydney started to his feet, and sprang at Wer¬ 
ner’s throat like a wild cat. 

“Brute,” he sbouted, “do you dare to put 
your hands upon her?” 

The other men pulled him off. “Be quiet, 
boy!” 

“Let go of my sister!” shouted John. 

“Well, there then,” said Werner, “you needn’t 
make such an outrageous fuss about it. I wasn’t 
hurting her.” 

The men now let John go, who, with his heart 
bursting with passion, immediately drew Emma 
to his side. Bhe beckoned to Franz Muller. 
“Only let John alone,” she said, “tempt him no 
more, and I will stay here with him all night, if 
you say bo. You need not fear my letting any 
Of this be known, for then, you know, you will 
h*Te it in your power to tell of my brother’s 
share, and you know well I would make any 
ttcrifice rather than have that.” 


“There’s some reason in what the girl says,” 
said Muller 

“I’m not going to give it up so,” said Werner, 
“John, are you one such dough-face as to let a 
woman’s nonsense rule you?” 

Again John hesitated. But tho wicked spell 
had been broken. At the crisis a breath will 
turn the scale. Ho suffered Emma to answer 
for him. Werner scowled upon them both, and 
uttered dark threats. After half an hour’s vio¬ 
lent scene Emma prevailed. 

When they reached the door of their own 
home, John had to carry his sister in. The 
next day she was unable to leave her bed. Ho 
sat by her for hours, alternately looking into her 
palo face, and closing his eyes to view tho abyss 
from which she lmd rescued him. He felt that 
she had earned a right to liis confidence, and 
poured into her ear all his restless, impatient 
desires. As soon as she could, she wrote to her 
aunt Evans, and implored her in the persuasive 
manner she so well knew how to use, to give to 
John the generous allowance she had told her at 
parting should still be hers. Then ho could go 
to college, and—on went the sister’s anticipa¬ 
tions through many a sparkling year. 

November with his dark, dreary days had come 
and gone. The frost-angel had been scattering 
gems of light from his white arm, Emma’s 
heart had been made glad by her aunt’s pro¬ 
mising, “for Emma’s dear sake,” to bear John’s 
expenses nt college. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sydney never know of the blow 
| they had escaped, but another was coming now. 
One morning Harry opened the door to a surly- 
looking ninn, who presented a bill to Mr Sydney. 

“I cannot pay it,” said he, the color mantling 
in his sallow cheek. “Your employer knows I 
cannot.” 

About dusk the deputy sheriff came with a 
writ in tho usual form, directing “to attach the 
real and personal estate of the defendant, and 
for want thereof to take his body.” 

The house and all that was in it would not 
have satisfied the debt. Mr. Sydney might have 
obtained bail, but totally prostrated by the blow, 
he thought only of literal compliance with the 
law. He was at sixty an old, old man; he had 
long been accustomed to quiet submission to cir¬ 
cumstances; and now, with an obstinacy which 
proved the shattered Btate of his mind, he pre¬ 
pared for the indignity of being conveyed to the 
county jail. He heeded not the tears and re¬ 
monstrances of his wife and daughter. With but 
one long look back upon the house in which he 
had been born, he entered the chaise with the 
sheriff. 
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Mrs. Sydney Bent immediately for her brother. 
Before nine o’clock ho had procured bail, but the 
jail -was ten miles distant, and it was thought 
best not to send oyer till tho morning. In the 
morning Mr. Sydney was too ill to bo moved. 
Provision for his comfort had to be made in the 
prison, and Emma took up her station by his 
side, and listened with a sinking heart to his 
incoherent talk. Her cheek grew pale, and her 
frame full of languor, but Bhe heeded it not. 
Sometimes she passed the night alone in that 
dim cell, and how fast and how far did her 
thoughts travel! Back to the brilliant scones 
where she once sported—away to the proud halls 
to which aho had been wooed as mistress—to her 
impoverished, but dearly-loved home. And be¬ 
neath her feet was the floor where hardened 
wretches had often lain. She questioned of her 
own identity as she looked around. But a groan 
from the bed—all was terrible truth. Oh! how 
thiok the clouds seemed gathering round her and 
hers. 

One night there was weeping, low, but heart¬ 
broken in that prison room, for Dr. French 
had pronounced Mr. Sydney’s sleep that which 
“knoweth no waking.” Mrs. Sydney’s enfeebled 
frame gave w ft y» and she was carried fainting 
into the apartments of the jailor. But Emma 
persisted in trying tho restoratives that her uncle 
had declared were of no farther use. With com¬ 
pressed lip and eye unnaturally bright, she bent 
over tho cold and motionless form. Dr. French 
had left her to attend to her mother, and poor 
Harry had thrown himself down in a corner, with 
his brow pressed to tho cold stones, and was sob¬ 
bing as if hia heart would break. But Emma’s 
white, trembling hands desisted not. 


“He moved, Harry! Father moved!” she 
shrieked. 

“Emmal” said the boy, reproachfully. 

“It is true. Come here. He is living.” 

With renewed energy she now applied the 
stimulants. Harry flew for his uncle. 

There was a half hour of intense anxiety, and 
then Dr. French’s voice was heard saying, as he 
laid his hand upon the head of his niece, “Emma 
Sydney I you have saved your father’s life.” 

Prom that hour Mr. Sydney began to grow 
better. In a week or two he was well enough 
to bo removed to his own house. Emma’s arm 
was his support during his tedious convalescence, 
and Emma’s gentleness and self-denial the same 
amid all tho worshipping tenderness that was 
lavished upon her. 

Some gentlemen in the neighborhood, to whose 
ears had come tho tale of Emma’s self-devotion, 
obtained a midshipman’s warrant for Harry, and 
his pay, almost the whole of which he sent to his 
parents, lifted off much of the pressure of their 
poverty. 

In three years John graduated at Yale with 
the first honors. Emma listened proudly to his 
eloquent valedictory, but how much sweeter to 
her heart was the whisper that stole to it a few 
moments afterward, “I have to thank you for 
all, my sister.” 

When, at last, Emma Sydney stood at the 
altar, beside George Dunbar, a blushing bride, 
Bhe was a thousand times more h&ppy 
having waited till she had fulfilled her duty! 
Her after life was eminently happy, for ia not 
such a youth the bright promise of a golden 
maturity ? 
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THE E O 0 

B -Y A . 

It was ft warm, soft evening in May, when my 
handsome, portly undo, sat surrounded by his 
sons and daughters, on tho porch of his fine 
country-house, enjoying the balmy air and lis¬ 
tening to the spring Bounds of falling water and 
piping frogs. His genial countenance encouraged 
the free, unembarrassed chatter of the young 
folk, while a smile now and then, and a glance 
it his gentle wife who sat beside him, or tho 
pressure of her hand which he hold in his, showed 
how kindly and Bympathizingly he entered intc 
family joys. 

"Oh, if I could only travel!” cried his eldest 
son Clarence. 

"Make your fortune, and you can,” Johu 
answered. 

"YeB, but that will not bo made till I am an 
old man, and past the season of keen enjoyment. 

I have always noticed too, that tho older people 
grow the more they love homo. See father and 
mother now. They could travel, if they wished, 
yet what do they care for a trip to Europe?” 

"Not much, Clarence,” answered my uncle. 
"Bat I had a youthful wish, strong as yours, 
and by no means so easy of accomplishment. It 
seemed hopeless, or at least not to be fulfilled 
121 late in life, and the chances against it would 
grow with every year. But Europe will stay 
where it is, and be in no danger of being lost to 
you forever. Suppose I tell the young people 
all about it, mother ?” 

My aunt hesitated to assent, but we all 
clamored for the tale, and my uncle obtained 
permission to tell it. 

"When I was the age of Clarence—about 
nineteen—I was a journeyman carpenter.” 

"You, uncle?” I cried, open-eyed, for ho was 
the grandee of the whole family-branch, and tho 
one that lived in most luxury. 

“Yea, Annie, didn’t you know it? Perhaps 
yoo won’t have anything more to do with your 
plebeian uncle. Yes, I was a journeyman, but 
^ a * urn for drawing and a love of archi¬ 
tecture as a study, that made me very' ambitious 
of being something else. 

“It was on the fifteenth of May, sometime in 
ghteen hundred, that an old gentleman came 
to the workshop, and began a conversation with 
boas. Yes, boys, I used to say ‘my boss,’ 


T-PRINT. * 
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just like any other journeyman—and the result 
of that visit was, that after the masons had done 
their work, a number of carpenters, and I among 
them, were set to work upon a splendid country 
mansion. lYo boarded near that we might work 
longer, and were made reasonably comfortable 
by our old Irish hostess. By December tho 
house was habitable, but there waB still a con¬ 
servatory to be built, and the old gentleman, 
whose name I will tell you by-and-bye, having 
seen some of my drawings, determined that I 
should design it. I had time to prepare my 
plans, for it was not to be commenced till the 
next summer. Tho other carpenters all went 
away, and I remained alone to put on the few 
last touches. But this seemed an endless job, 
my old friend thought of so many little con¬ 
veniences for hia wife and only daughter—so 
many little shelves and brackets, here and there 
—so many rustio seats for the woods, &c. Then 
began the fitting of doors which had swelled: and 
indeed I was kept there till I wbb sick of it. I 
longed for some companionship—I was like a 
Robinson Crusoo tantalized by society almost 
within reach. 

“And in another respect I was like Crusoe, 
for one morning when I came to my work I stood 
amazed to behold by the door-step, in the frozen 
mud, the print of one single, little foot! It had 
not made a deep impression, but such a perfectly 
defined, little fairy footstep I never saw before. 
How could it have come there? No lady lived 
in the neighborhood, and tho foot must have 
belonged to a lady, for it was the print of a deli- 
oate Paris shoe, made ‘rights and lefts!' I went 
to my work in a dreamy mood, for I was only 
nineteen, and was readj"<hr any romance. Be¬ 
sides, after my long solitude, the very sight of a 
lady would have been a delight. 

“I was not long to remain in suspense, for 
presently tho coachman came by, and told me he 
had driven his ‘master and the young lady’ out 
the night before. She was to remain and direct 
putting the house in order, that her mother might 
be comfortable on her arrival. The morning be¬ 
fore several servants, and some furniture, had 
arrived. 

“I began to feel awakened interest in the 
place, and after I saw the young lady, who was 
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leaning on her father’s arm, and going abort! 
with him delightedly from room to room, ] 
would not have had my work done sooner. She 
was a pretty, lovely darling,' with sunny hair, 
and very blue eyes. Ah, boys! my heart woe 
gono from that moment! But how dared I let 
it go—poor dog of a journeyman as I was? It 
was necessary that the aristocratic heireBS should 
not even guess at my presumption in loving her, 
ever so far off. / 

“She passed mo with a glance at my work, 
but her eyes had not rested upon me at all. I 
was only a tool which her father used to make 
pretty things for her. Sho was now begging to 
have a shady room, facing the woods, fitted up 
for her own library, and I was directed to follow 
them to receive orders about where to place the 
shelves, for her father did not refuse her request. 
In telling me how she wished it done, she, of 
course, raised her blue eyes to mine to see if I 
understood, and I felt ngain that I was a tool, a 
more tool. I went to my work with a busy 
brain, boys. But to be short, I saw her every 
day, and every day I loved her more. I took 
the liberty, before I mado the shelves to her 
library, to submit to her a little plan in the 
gothio stylo for the whole interior of the room, 
ono which harmonized well with the woods out¬ 
side. How intensely I worked at that plan! 
How tho blood left my cheek when I gave it to 
her, and how it rushed back when she clapped 
her hands with delight over tho drawing I had 
made. 

“I had pleased her, and whenever she met mo 
in the morning sho always smiled and nodded to 
me. I never failed to meet her pretty early, 
boys, and I worked twice aa heartily after that 
smile. But I was not only working with my 
hands, I was keeping my brain pretty busy, and 
determining to marry that sweet, little aristocrat, 
sho being willing. Not to elope with her, or to 
win her heart, and then wring a reluctant con¬ 
sent from her doating pnrents. Oh, no! But I 
had my plana. 

“Every day when my work was done I went 
to look at that little foot-print, for it was on the 
Bhady Bide of tho house, and tho ground had not 
thawed. One night, when I bad not seen her 
for tho whole day, the sight of it so warmod my 
heart, that with a sudden impulse I threw myself 
down and kissed it Oh, hoys! How ashamed 
I felt when I sprang up and saw her standing at 
tho parted curtains of tho parlor window, looking 
at mo! But she •only thought I had stumbled, , 
and almost fallen, as I saw by her face. 

“Winter passed away while I was still at work 
on the library, but May-day Baw it finished, and 


(I haven’t told you her name. We will nami 
her after mother Eve—Eva) Eva’s harp was sen 

for that she might see how it would sound in hei 
favorito room. I carried it myself, and then he] 
father, probably seeing my eager eyes, asked hm 
to stop a minute and hear her play. She paid nc 
regard to me, but swept the chords and played 
little airs, and then a pretty accompaniment, be^ 
ginning also to sing that sweet, old-fashioned 
song—not so old then, ‘The harp that once 
through Tara’s halls.* 

“I trembled liko a leaf when I left the room. 
After that, many a day, my heart and hands 
kept time to Eva’s musio as I worked about the 
house. Meanwhile I was preparing a little sur¬ 
prise for her in my leisure hours, and on the last 
day I was to be there, I placed beside her harp 
a light music-stand which I had designed myself. 
I think still that it was beautiful, and then I 
hoped it would be very pleasing to her. I ex¬ 
pected to be gone when she discovered it, but as 
I was gathering up my tools, she came running 
to the temporary carpenter’s-shop with her curls 
all blowing about, and tho color fresh in her 
cheek, and stood bashfully at the door thanking 
me. It was the first tin)® she had been in the 
least bashful, and somehow I was very glad to 
see it. It gave me confidence to reply fittingly 
with my most man-of-tho-world bow. She was 
gono again, and in a few minutes I heard her 
father say, as they walked together along the 
lilac-path, ‘Yes! ho is a fine workman, and a 
grateful, trust-worthy fellow. I shall nlwoys try 
to get him for any work we may have to do. His 
master promised ino last winter that he should 
put up our conservatory!’ 

“Every word mado mo feel my position, yet 
as I knew that position well before, I was only 
glad to get praise in it and to bo bo well thought 
of. It did not hinder me from being, some day, 
something else. 

“The next month I went there again with my 
designs. They were approved, and I was desired 
to make a drawing of tho house as it would look 
with tho conservatory added to it. I took my 
paper, and sitting under the shado of a large 
sycamore tree, began to draw. It was a very 
warm day, and the green shutters were all 
closed. I felt quite alone, 80 throwing off mj 
coat and hat, I-** 

“Now let me describe Km,” cried my aunt, 
warmly, while we all looked at her astonished. 

“Did you Bee him?” “Where were youf* 
and “How do you know about it, mother?”my 
oonains asked. 

41 Ah, mother 1 you have let the cat out of the 
bag! Yes, your mother, children, was Et8, 
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she had a good right to know how I looked, fox’ 
while I drew and unconsciously gazed at the 
bouse, she was sitting behind those closed shut¬ 
ters, taking for the first time, I suspect, a good 
look at the carpenter boy/* 

“Yea, and I was struck with his handsome 
looks, his long, curly, light hair, his healthy, 
fan-burned face, cooled off by his large, blue 
eyes, and his strong, graceful form, as now and 
then he threw himself back that he might catch 
the hffeot. You see, father, I can rave too.” 

“Well, let me go on my own way!” 

“No, father, no more nonsense before the 

children.” 

“Ah, mother!” burst from all in expostula¬ 
tion. But she blushed and looked with entreaty 
fit her husband. He smiled and pressed her 
hind, continuing in a different strain, and disap¬ 
pointing us youngsters of ali the love-making. 

“After the conservatory was finished, I went 
back to my employer and to other work, but I 
studied hard to qualify myself to be an architect. 
Then through your grandfather I got plenty to 
do. I had a will, and an objeot. Only perse¬ 
verance was wanting on my part. But what if 
some one should meanwhile persuade Eva to 
ntirry him? There was my fear. So though I 
did not lose hope—I worked under a spur, and 
then after a few years I saw my first church 
riw nobly in the land, and Eva still so young 
find fond of her home, I grow strong in hope. | 


And who, boys, should come to my aid just then 
but the emperor of all the Russias.” 

“For my former omployer had gone there and 
become locomotive builder. He now wrote to me 
to como out and construct depots, railroad sta¬ 
tions, &c. It cost me a struggle. I seemed to 
be leaving Eva to any one she should fancy, for I 
had never said one word to her of my lore for 
her. She did not know I ever dared to think of 
her. But certainly thero was a brilliant pros¬ 
pect before me if I went, and I did go. Yes, 
boys, and after spending five years there, I came 
back a wealthy man, only twenty-seven years 
old, to find Eva still unmarried, and as beautiful 
as sho had been pretty before. She was just 
twenty-three, old enough to know her own mind. 
So when wo asked her father’s consent to our 
marriage, he gave it cheerfully and blessed us 

both.” 

“But, father, do just toll us how you met, and 
when you proposed.” 

“Well, I proposed not long after ray return, 
and yet your mother was quite willing. So I 
think when she took that long look from behind 
the closed shutters, I must have made some im¬ 
pression.” 

“No more, father,” said my aunt, and bade 
ua all come in or wo should catch cold. 

For sometime after I heard my uncle’s story, 
I always looked, when I walked in the mud, to 
see what kind of a foot-print I made. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OH THE CONTINENT. 

“I cannot tell liow wonderful and beautiful 
everything seems here, dear mother. I never 
, was 80 happy, I think, in all my life before. I 
know not why I have felt such yearning desires 
to visit England—it seems at times as if I should 
have been born here—though to be sure it is not 
Buch a country as my own. But everything old 
seems so grand, and everything new so majestic: 
indeed the very air I breathe inspires me.” 

Mrs. Lo Dunlap smiled quietly upon the enthu¬ 
siastic girl, and continued the meditations which 
her rhapsody had broken. Marie reclined grace¬ 
fully upon a lounge, drawn boside her foster- 
mother. Tho room from which they looked upon 
tho sea of pedestrianism wave after wave rolling 
along tho narrow street, an endless continuation 
of strange faces all so different, glancing and 
disappearing, was in one of tho more quiet hotels, 
situated not exactly in the heart of the city—but 
in one of tho important arteries leading to it. It 
was luxuriously furnished, and commanded a fine 
view of St. Paul’s mighty dome, that in rich 
coloring lay distinctly outlined and embodied 
against tho blue of the sky. 

Mario was just recovering from the effects of 
her rough and perilous passnge, and her oheek 
had lost somewhat of its healthful hue. A sombre, 
yet tastefully elegant morning-dress set off her 
graceful form—her curls were gathered in loops 
and laid loosely on the fair brow, just touching 
tho full, rounded throat Mrs. Lo Dunlap, in 
whoso deep eye slept a world of thought, was 
attired somewhat similarly—she was really re¬ 
gaining her beauty. The beauty of woman in 
her full prime was hers: the wide brow—neither 
too high nor arched—the oval oheek, a shade 
whiter than Marie’s, the heavy treBSeB that sor¬ 
row in blanching had not rendered one whit less 
luxuriant or glossy—the handsome lips, red and 
full—tho large, magnificent form—truly had 
Mario’s foster-mo&er out of much travail and 
bitter anguish renewed her youth. Like the 
eagle, unfettered, her bou! soared heavenward— 


and that divine genius gave joy and consolation 
to many a burdened heart—no longer feeding 
upon its own strength—no loDger consuming in 
its own flame. 

“That is a fine show," said Mrs. Le Dunlap, 
musingly, and she directed Marie’s attention to 
the dashing equipage and liveried servants of a 
noble lord just then passing. 

“I had rather see one of our neat Broadway 
carriages,” replied Marie, as tho blazing light 
upon the panels, and the glittering gold upon 
tho bonds of servitude faded away in the dusky 
distance. 

“But it is bo famous to ride in state—so de¬ 
lightful to have people point out, 1 there is lord, 
or earl, or baronet so and so’s carriage.’ It gives 
one such consequence to be waited on by a red 
cap and garters, or a blue Bwallow-tail and yellow 
kids. It makes the poor people stare so, with 
gaping wonder, that the carriage might go right 
down their throats before they move out of their 
astonishment, it brings obsequious clerks bowing 
and grimaoing to the side-walk to get your lady¬ 
ship’s orders, and you may have the whole shop 
turned out-of-doors to save you the trouble of 
walking from your carriage. It makes cten 
hotel keepers civil, and tho porters would spin 
around London on their heads to serve you. Ia 
fact, everythiug changes for tho better eovo tie 
sweet flowers that will unveil their gentle hearts 
beneath the window of the humblest man—save 
the holy sunshine that steals even to the pri¬ 
soner’s stone cell—save the blessed air that 
breathes life and health.to the very beggar that 
sits under the eaves of the poor-house. Now 
confess, Marie, that you would really like to ride 
in an earl’s carriage—to be an earl’s bride—to 
wear a tiara of regal diamonds; a coronet that 
would well become that noble brow—to bo 
quoted, courted, caressed; the queen and pink 
of fashion—the new star to which all eyes should 
be directed, opera-glasses included.” 

“"Why, mamma!” exclaimed Marie, laughing 
heartily, “how you talk—what set you in such 
a strain?” 

« Confess—confess,” said the other, with forced 
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gaiety, “you are at the confessional—imagine 
me your father or mother confessor, and say how 
well yon would like all these things.” 

“Not one tenth part as much as my own deni 
natire land—its free and happy institutions—its 
unassuming, yet elegant observances,” replied 
Marie, earnestly. 

“But supposing— only supposing, you know, 
that it should tnrn out you were some great 
man’s daughter—that you were offered a home 
of magnificence such as your imagination never 
pictured—fairer than fairy dreams, richer thnn 
fabled Aladdin’s treasures; suppose you were 
offered all these—and some glorious, god-like 
form, wearing a title and a coronet, with a family 
roll that has been made royal with tho blood of 
kings, should offer you his hand, his heart, and 
his honors—would you not look down upon your 
humbled conneotions, upon me, upon Frederic?” 

“Mother—mother, how strangely you talk! as 
if I could prove so recreant! Is my love but the 
down of the thistle, that vanishes at a light 
breath ? How can you speak thus ?—forget you! 
forget Frederic! I would not exchange either 
for England’s throno; how oan you so misjudge 
me? But solve this mystery,” she added, after 
a long pause, during which Mrs. Le Dunlap hud 
kissed and regarded her with tho fondest affec¬ 
tion. “There ia something strange even in you_ 

sometimes I regard you with awe—who are you ?” 

"Not a princess in disguise,” answered her 
friend, with somewhat of sternness, yet hnif 
»dly smiling, “but a poor wayfarer, whom 
fortune—I shouhr say Providence, has blessed 
beyond her merits. Poorly born—obscure, un¬ 
known—the victim of a hapless sorrow in early 
womanhood—ever doomed to form strong attach¬ 
ments, and bo torn from them when they had 
become necessary to my existence—oven you I 
fear for— they will snatch you from my arms. Yet 
on-on—stern duty’s behests must be obeyed.” 

Mario did not answer She had often ex¬ 
pressed a desire to know what this sudden 
“«age in her foster-mother’s opinions and habits 
portended—but had as often been entreated to 
Maist until such time as she thought proper to 
ighten her, alleging suoh reasons that Marie, 
m motives of delicacy, ever refrained after 
mat from pressing the subject. But what fan- 
—what wonderful emotions were hers! So 
powerful that it is not strange if her cheek re¬ 
pined not its accustomed rose. She thought it 
“i«bt he that her parents lived-that her foster- 
motner had some olue to their whereabouts, that 

■he. Pe .? apB 800n bo u “ravelled— but whether 
ae was the child of lawful wedlock or not, was 
question that ofteneat reourred to her mind. 


Mrs. Le Dunlap with her poetical temperament 
had always dealt in romantio surprises. Per¬ 
haps now she was planning some marvelous plot 
for her sole benefit. She had spoken of taking 
her to an humble but beautiful spot, whore ran 
a sweet river along the margin of its boundary. 
She had spoken of an old man, who indeed might 
bo dead—of blooming children and smiling ma¬ 
trons—perhaps there was her homo, and there 
her parents. Sho thought till thought ached of 
what might be her feelings if in reality olasped 
to the heart of a mother. Could her lovo be 
greater than for her who for fifteen long years 
had every morning won her first smile, had 
heaped benefits upon her in such profusion that 
she could not count them; had taught her so 
tenderly and so carefully—had folded her to her 
heart with such transport of affection. And then 
she would wnko up in the solemn midnight, and 
so lying indulge in innocent fancies. A bright 
vision stood before her with eyes that spoko 
more than mortal lovo, with fair, rounded limbs, 
over which soft drapery fell grncofully; with 
that holy thing dimpling her face, a mother’s 
smile—with arms outstretched as if to grasp the 
1 object of her long, yearning desire: with pleasant 
' words and all gentle caresses—and sho would 
start sometimes from her pillow, exclaiming, 
“Mother, oh! mother, come and lovo mo. It 
matters not how lowly you may be, I will, I must 
love you.” 

“To-morrow then,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, “wo 
will start for the town of Bradley. I have sent 
on a sort of courier to bespeak places for ub, for 
there is some kind of a great ceremony to take 
place, and all tho inns will bo filled.” 

It was a fair, moon-bright evening, and our 
travellers well wearied with sight-seeing, reclined 
before a pleasant fire, which tho coolness of the 
atmosphere rendered agreeable. They had been 
talking of home, and an unquiet wish had been 
long formed in Marie’s heart to see old friends, 
and among thorn, particularly, tho noble mien of 
Frederic Le Dunlap. There he stood before her 
fancy tho most radiant embodiment of manhood. 
There ho stood with his deep, holy look, his fer¬ 
vent love written all over it—his nobility of soul 
; stamped upon his front as unmistakably as the 
seal of God on all His works. 

The door flew open, and still she mused, though 
the new-comer entered with a hasty step, for he 
was too present in all her thoughts to be lightly 
thrust aside; but suddenly raising her eyes, there 
indeed he stood with hand outstretched and ask¬ 
ing glanoe, arohly enjoying her innocent astonish¬ 
ment, ns she wonderingly exclaimed, “It is not 
then a dream?” 
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“By no means,” replied Frederic Le Dunlap, 
grasping one hand in both his, and raising it t> 
his lips—“how shall I convince you?” he addod, 
laughing heartly at Marie’s still bewildered look, 
“But, come, let mo explain the mystery of m }r 
appearance; do not movo, dear sister, I prefer 
sitting humbly at Marie’s feet—there 1 bo, now 
have you both in full view, and, really, is it tln> 
fire-light, or the moonlight, or both, makeB yon 
so very handsomo to-night?” 

“Come—come, tell us how you came here?’ 1 
cried Mrs. Le Dunlap, whose surprise had been 
as great as Marie’B. 

“How?—why, good sister mine, in a staunch 
steamer direct from tho old Dutch city called 
New York, in compliment to its founders, I be . 
lieve—straight from New York over the gvea<; 
Atlantic—nnd that’s how I came here. But f, 
truce to teasing. I found after you had gone, 
that unavoidable business rondered it necessary 
for mo to visit Germany—so I thought I would 
call in upon you, if I could find you—and yon 
see I have been successful. By tho way,” h(, 
added, “I came in company with a very accom- ; 
pliehed and intelligent lady,” Marie, though a!, 
unconsciously, opened her oyes wider at tlihi 
remark—and a little glow of exultation spread 
itself over Frederic’s cheek, but he continued, 
“SUo is vastly disappointed at not meeting wit! 
a rolativo who Bho was led to expect was hero in 

this very hotel— but she finds by ft letter re- j 
maining behind, that she has left for the cele¬ 
brated Seltzer Springs in Germany, her health 
not having been improved by this climate. Lei 
mo bog you, dear sister, and you, Marie, to : 
receive this lady os a friend; she feels very 
lonelv here—shall I brine her?” 

“By all mcanB,” replied Mario and her foster- 
mother—and Marie, as he left the room, dropped 
a curl or two lower on her rounded shoulders, 
and carelessly going out of her way to give one, 
just one very little glance at the tall mirror, and 
to compose the flutter of her spirits by gazing 
intently at the opposite chimnies, in the futile 
belief that she was looking at the moon. 

Presently the young man returned with n lady 
of slight figure and agreeable address, gracefully 
presented her to Sirs. Lo Dunlap and Marie, (the 
1 ittor dismissing her fluttering fears on tho in- 
Btant) and in a few moments tho two elderly 
ladies were cosily chatting together, whilo Marie 
and Frederio sat apart as uninteresting to a third 
person as lovers usually are. 

“Is this noble-looking young man your son!” 
asked Mrs. Lanelon of her new-found friend. 

“No, ho is a brother-in-law,” replied the 
other, glancing with pride toward him, “nnd he 


who lies in the cold grave resembles him; only 
to a wife’s fond oyes, he was even more lofty- 
looking, more beautiful in feature and expres¬ 
sion.” 

“He was very kind and attentive to me on oni 
voyage; that beautiful girl—how much she re¬ 
minds me of-” 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Le Dunlap, nervously. 

“A friend of mine, only she is so rosy and 
healthy, and happy-lookbg, which poor Lady 
Walden is not, and I fear never will be,” 

“Lady Walden!” exclaimed the other, scarcely 
moving her lips to speak, though they trembled 
perceptibly. 

“Yes—and her life haa been one long dirge of 
grief and sorrow. To look in her face you would 
think the hope even of life well nigh dead. Since 
the mysterious loss of her babe years ago—they 
say a smile has never crossed her features, or 
the faintest color suffused her face. I am sure 
she is a sad-hearted woman to whom the world 
offers no charm, and her husband-” 

“Yes, what of him?” exclaimed Mrs. Le Dun¬ 
lap, with dilated eyo and heavy chest—“whpt 
of the monster who dared-” she ceased, con¬ 

scious that her vehemence had drawn every eye 
toward her. Her companion was silent for a 

“You labor under a mistake; tho Baron of 
Woldenwold is quoted far and nenr as the exam- 

plnr of Yirtuo and religion to simple end notle. 

His seat in the chapel is always filled—ho has* 
chaplain constantly in his house—he gives no 
balls; indeed it is said that Ax the approaching 
freedom of young Lord Walden, who is hourly 
expected from the States, it iB with the greatest 
reluctance that he makes a part}’ for him, be¬ 
cause the recollection of his infant daughter's 
birth-day fete is replete with pain and anguish. 
He spends his time in doing good deeds, and 
much more in alms-giving. It was but recently 
that ho bestowed upon a poor fanner who lost 
his all by fire—lot me see,” she added, taking 
from her reticule a letter, “here my cousin tells 
me—oh, yes, here it is—Conrad Goldfinch, who 
was with his wife and Beven children turned out 
of house and home by one of the most terrible 
fires ever known in the county—yes," B ^ e C0D * 
tinued, refolding the letter, not noting the ghastly 
face of her listener, “he gave him out and out a 
good, well-stocked farm, and-” 

“And did he accept it—did lib—could he do 
so mean, so dastardly an act?” cried Mrs. Le 
Dunlap, her wholo frame quivering. 

“ Why!—accept it? Ask if a man with seven 
children turned into the street without a shelter 
from the cold storm—ask if he will acttpl an 
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offer to him almost princely I Certainly he did, 
as /should.” 

“Then I would neTer otto —then—then—oh! 
how could he take one favor from that man’s 
hand!” exol&lmed Mrs. Le Dunlap, in a voice 
of anguish. “You will think me insane,” she 
quickly added, seeing that her visitor cautiously 
moved her chair away—“but I—I, unfortu¬ 
nately, happen to be in possession of knowledge 
that—that he would fain wero looked from every 
human bosom but his own. But pray forgive 
me for interrupting yon as 1 have—in timo per- 
hapB you will understand why your narrative 
has so deeply affected me; then the poor Lady 
Walden is, after the long lapse of eighteen years, 
still inconsolable.” 

“You knew tho circumstance at the time 
then!” asked her visitor, interrogatively. 

“I—yes—I heard—I knew,” replied the other, 
with slight confusion, but suddenly regaining 
all her self-possession, she added, “I knew the 
family, and it is for the purpose of visiting them 
at their home in Bradley, Waldenwold, that I 
have brought Marie.” 

“Indeed! but did you not know that thoy 
have just left London to travel in Germany? 
They were here on tho ninth—had a suite of 
apartments in thia hotel—and, lam informed by 
my cousin who loft only three days ago, in the 
letter I found here, that Lady Walden iB in such 
extremely low spirits, that her physicians think 
only change of Boeno and climate can keep her 
alive; she is, therefore, going to her home in 
Germany, stopping by the way at the Seltzer 
Springs some few days to recruit. But poor 
creature, I fear her sojourn is almost over on 
earth.” 

“We will go to Germany, Marie,” exclaimed 
Mrs, Le Dunlap, turning to her foster-daughter. 

“That is good news, mamma,” replied the fair 
girl 

"Capital,” cried Frederic, springing from hia 
Mat, “and I Bhall take you all under my escort. 
Sty we start to-morrow.” 

“That is my plan,” returned Mrs. De Dunlap, 
looking intently at the fading fire, and consulting 
her watch, she instantly added, “come, we must 
*11 retire early if we have to pack—pity to spoil 
roch a tete-a-tete ,” and she looked laughingly at 
and her lover, “but by-and-bye I shall 
not be in tho way, and you can chat all night if 
you will” 


“Hold her down, Frederic—what an enthu- 
she will be in the road yet.” 

“Oh! such a sunset—such a sunset,” cried 
the enraptured girl, clapping her hands with 


delight—“such hills! such a sparkling river! 
such vineyards—after all, I love Germany better 
than England—Germany for me, dear mother.” 

“And you have been here only forty-eight 
hours,” said Mrs. Lo Dunlap, laughing; “what 
will you say when you see old Coblentz, the 
gloomy Hartz, the-” 

The sound of that light laugh had not yet died 
on the air—tho words had scarcely fallen from 
the tongue when a heavy shock was felt; the 
carriage settled forward with a violent jerk, and 
in springing to hia feet, thinking that Mario was 
in danger, Frederic was thrown from his seat 
over against the forward wheel, and in attempt¬ 
ing to get out of the way his ankle was severely 
Bprained. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Le Dunlap and Mario wero 
loudly expressing their grief, and tho driver with 
German oaths, cursing the vehicle that dared to 
| use so much independence as to drop a wheel 
; just then and there—no hotel in sight—night 
| coming on. 

! “What Bhall we do?” was reiterated again 
; and again—“now this is really a etrango Provi¬ 
dence,” said Mrs. Lo Dunlap, “interrupted even 
; in the most merciful designs—frustrated in all 
our attempts to bring peace to the breaking 
j heart—why is it so?” 

“You have often told me I should never mur¬ 
mur against Providence, however dark its minis¬ 
trations may be,” rejoined Marie, gently. “Now 
look, what a fino house that is yonder, if it were 
not for poor Frederic’s foot wo might easily walk 
there. No doubt its inmates are benevolent— 
can you fix the wheel, driver?” she asked, in 
German. 

He replied that he thought he could with some 
large nails, if they could be obtained, and sug¬ 
gested that he had better go to tho house and 
try to get some assistance. 

Frederio tried his best to step out bravely, but 
iu vain—his foot had swollen much; every move¬ 
ment forced from him a groan of pain, and they 
were all relieved when an open carriage was seen 
coming rapidly from tho distant cottage. 

“Is any one hurt?” asked a young man, 
reining in his horses as he arrived opposite the 
little group. 

They briefly explained the accident 

“I am extremely sorry,” he said, politely, “I 
had just returned home when I saw that some¬ 
thing was the matter, and harried on. Will you 
be pleased to accept the tender of our house and 
services, at least for to-night,” he added, grace¬ 
fully. 

With much gratitude the little party acknow¬ 
ledged his kindness, and all were seated in the 
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carriage, and driven rapidly toward the hospita¬ 
ble mansion. Soon comfortably installed, a sur¬ 
geon was procured, and Frederio’s foot Bet and 
bandaged, himself consigned to a pleasant, spa¬ 
cious ohamber, Mrs. Le Dunlap introduced to the 
matron of the house; and Mario quite interested 
in a conversation with her daughtor, a lovely girl 
of sixteen. Dividing her attentions between 
Frederic and Miss Helen, the time passed most 
agreeably to, her, novice os Bhe was, and os the 
lady deolared that while the least lameness re¬ 
mained, they must make that their home; and 
Mrs. Le Dunlap, uneasy as she was at the delay, 
had not the power of controlling events—they 
settled down quite like members of the family. 
One day Frederic was just able to walk to the 
summer-houso, a delightful place, embowered 
with shrubs and flowers. Mario and Helen led 
him sportively along—one on each Bide—but 
Marie had forgotten to bring a book, and leaving 
him with her young friend walked back to the 
house. A carriage had stopped at the park— 
Bhe noticed it not, but hurriedly entered the 
parlor, where she thought she saw her foster- 
mother, who 8lio had left quietly writing, dressed 
as if for a walk, and talking with their hostess. 

Somewhat astonished, she exclaimed, “Why, 
mother, how you must have hurried—and where : 
are you going so early?” 

The woman, or vision smiled, and turned to 
the lady of the house, who said, “My dear, this 
is not your mother, though I can hardly wonder 
you should think so, for really there is a most 
extraordinary likeness, I noticed it when Mrs. 
Le Dunlap first came; I hurried to give her the 
salutation of a friend, even, and was as much 
astonished as I could be to find a perfect stran¬ 
ger.” 

“I am bowildered,” replied Mane, still gazing 
at the lady—“why you have mamma’s very eyeB 
and features—the earn© expression—the eame 
height and figure—-you must be her.” 

The stranger again smiled, and the hostess 
said, “It is really astonishing, tho more I look 
the greater tho resemblance grows; if you were 
twin Bisters you could not be more alike.” 

At the words twin sisters, tho brow of tho 
stranger flushed, then grew pallid again, a sin¬ 
gular expression partly of sadness, and yet like 
remorse, passed over her features, she regarded 
Marie attentively, and commanding her voice as 
with on effort, asked, “What is yonr mother’s 
name my dear?” 

“Le Dunlap,” answered Marie. 

“What was her name befere her marriage, I 
mean?” 

“I think it was Goldfinch,” repl’cd the young 


girl, casting a glance of apprehension at the 
hostess—for at the mention of that name a sud¬ 
den spasm seemed to contract the woman’s hand¬ 
some features, and she gazed vaguely at Marie, 
and yet with an expression which wanted only 
the power to make itself comprehended. Slowly 
as one in a dream she recovered, shivered slightly, 
and taking from her reticule a card, traced aline 
thereon, begging Marie to give it to her mother. 
And then quite agitated again, she asked Marie 
to stand a moment before her to let her hold her 
hand—and Marie noted that in her grasp it shook 
like an aspen. Eagerly as if devouring them 
with her eyes she scanned her features, all the 
while controlling some powerful impulse—then 
j slowly dropped her hand, called her attention to 
| the request, said good morning, and took her 
| departure. 

j Ou the card whioh Marie gave Mrs. Le Dunlap 
; were traced the words, “I will send my carriage 
i to-morrow at four. Come to me if you would 
; give comfort to the wretched.” 

“What does this mean?” asked her foster- 
mother, reading it in wonder. 

“I know not, unless yon are capable of assum¬ 
ing two characters at one and the same time,” 
said Marie, pausing again ns she hurried to re¬ 
join Frederio in the bower, “for truly as Ilive, 

I oan hardly believe you are not the very person 
I met just now down stairs—have you a sister, 
mother?” 

“I had one,” replied Mrs. Le Dunlap, in a cold, 
bitter tone, “but I was robbed of her—wonld 
God it had been by death alone—never mind, 
Marie, leave me * by myself now, I.am writing,” 
she added, somewhat petulantly. “Doubtless," 
she went on as Marie vanished, “something with 
reference to this dear girl, about whom my soul 
has absolutely wound itself—some casual re¬ 
mark—some petty scandal—perhaps T—I myself 
am known—known and Buspected. Could I hot 
irrevocably bind her to myself—could the mu' 
riage be consummated, and now, there would he 
nothing dishonest in that, and she would return 
with us. Yet still, the mother—the mother, and 
her ignorance of her exalted station, and my in¬ 
justice toward her—no, no, all must be weighed 
I began with good intentions—for the first time 
for years I enjoy the peace of a good conscience 
—shall I disturb it now?—never, God helping 
me.” 

Precisely at the stroke of four, next day, the 
stranger’s carriage drove up to the door. Mn. 
Le Dunlap alone, and not without trepidation, 
entered and was driven to a large and stately 
mansion, where a servant introduced her into an 
apartment princely in adornment, find darkened 
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sufficiently to impart a rich and splendid sombre- 
ness to the beautiful furniture. 

"Hojr like my own taste,” she thought, 
glancing at the graceful designa of the pattern 
oa the wall, the chaste sculpture, the extremely 
beautiful paintings, the light and trailing pattern 
of the carpets, the easy and elegant disposal of 
conoh and fauteuil, “surely there is nothing 
German in all this—it is purely English—who 
can this mysterious personage be?” 

The door opened—she sprang to hor feet, and 
Stood as if paralyzed at the reflection of her own 
image. Not so the other—she came forward 
with trembling, anxious steps, held her hand out 
irresolutely, then dropped it, while the tears 
gathered in her eyes, and in another moment she 
sank, aa if fainting, upon a seat. 

There was silence, broken first by Mrs. Le 
Dunlap. 

“If my twin sister had not for years slept in 
the grave,” she was about to add, when with a 
cold chill came the consciousness, (it had never 
struck her so foroibly before,) that in no grave 
had that fair body been laid, that even the silent 
waters had never given back the beautiful, dead 
form. 

“Hear what I solemnly assert,” cried the 
other, holding forth her arms, her cheeks grow¬ 
ing like the snow, “that in the town of Bradley, 

I hate, if he be living, an old father, by namo 
Abel Goldfinoh, a sister called Ruth-” 

“Gracious heaven, I am she,” cried Mrs, Le 
Dunlap, falling within her sister’s extended arms. 
“No, it cannot be—you are not—and yet my 
heart tella me it is my own blood that beats in 
jours. Still, how shall I believe ? Oh! my sister, 
toy aster, it is indeed you, and God has per¬ 
mitted it all.” 

Pale, and cold as marble, were the lips she 
passionately pressed, and for moments nothing 
▼as heard but low sobs. 

"Is it thus that you receive me?” murmured 
the other, faintly, “I who disgraced you, my 
filter—I dare not believe it—it is too much— 
too much happiness.” 

“Believe that I love you—have always loved 
jou—will love you till I die; believe that in 
thus finding you, I gain new life—new hope— 
sow joy; that earth looks no longer desolate— 
that the one void in my heart, so long vacant, is 
filled with such delioious happiness that I, a 
rahninal aa much as you, am at last forgiven by 
that heaven against which I bo reoklessly sinned. 
Bat eiplain this vision, for is it not a sweet 
towtn from which I shall wake by-and-bye? 
Tell me all—-how you escaped us—why you are 
here—tell me quickly?” 


“It is long Bince I reverted to these melan¬ 
choly years,” said the sister, lovingly holding 
the other’s hand, “at least by language; for 
never has memory allowed it to be absent from 
my mind—no, not for the very momenta when 
sleep has visited me like an uneasy ghost. 
During that terrible time, language can never 
express what were my feelings; there Beemed 
lodged in my breast a burning, a scathing iron 
that made me gasp for breath, that drove me to 
the distracted thought of self-destruction, from 
which I could not tear myself. Many a night 
when you, pale watcher, deemed me sleeping, I 
have been in that torturo which I know only lost 
spirits can feel, so exquisite in its infliction that 
the racked fleBh, torn by instruments, would 
have felt a palsied sense of anguish compared 
with it At last it drove me nearly distracted. 
No expiation seemed to my burning brain suffi¬ 
ciently equal to my crime. I had been so tenderly 
cared for— I had, from my infancy, been so well 
and clearly shown the evil effects of crime—I 
seemed hideous to myself—a blot on nature. At 
last I resolved to rashly throw my life away. 
Night after night I laid awake maturing my 
plan; and when I had prevailed on you, for tho 
first time, to leave me and seek a night’s quiet 
rest—I knew my babe,” she paused, violently 
agitated, “would sleep soundly, nor betray its 
vile mother. So I arose, weak as I was; a new 
strength seemed gradually to be infused Into 
my poor limbs. I knelt first by my babe, and 
solemnly vowed that never would I look upon itB 
dear face again—never, never would I behold the 
parent whose grey hairs I had sprinkled with a 
sorrow that would carry him to the grave—nover 
would I behold you, or the acencB of my infancy. 
I severed my carls from my head—proud that I 
had been of their glossy sheen—I gathered my 
letters, my little mementoes, and left them for 

you. Then I kissed the babe—I thought how 

you would care for it—how it would never know 
from your kind lips the secret of its birth—how 
it never would bo cursed by the presence of its 
wretched mother—I kissed it—oh, heaven! the 
memory of that moment! Then softly I Btole 
from that dear home of my birth, venturing only 
to look in, where slept my father—and, oh! 
Ruth, I could have shrieked at the expression 
that moment crossing his features; and ho 
groaned—groaned in his sleep, and the thought 
that I had brought this heavy sorrow on the 
happiest household—that I was its blight, its 
destroyer, gave wings to my despair. I held my 
breath and fled from the house; soon I found 
myself on the banks of the deep river, whose 
tide flows so strongly to the ocean. I threw off 
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my hat, my mantle; I took off my shoes, and 
was just plunging in, when—Ruth, I shall be¬ 
lieve it to my dying day—X Baw mother, olad as 
aho was in her coffin, rising from the solemn 
wave, and throwing her hands forward, as she 
said, in a hollow voice, * back , child, back. 7 I 
seetn to behold her thiB moment, with glistening 
eyes, and clear, polished brow, the moon shining 
through and through her wondrously white 
garments—Ruth, I saw her, and she saved mo. 
God sent her to save His lost child. I know 1 
knelt down there—my limbs lost all their power 
of motion till*Ac had faded—faded away. Then 
my will grow Btrong again; I sprang to my feot; 
X essayed to plunge, when I felt her hand cold on 
my shoulder, and I fled on the wing3 of fear 
from that terrible spot. Ruth, I think I must 
have so ran till morning, I Only remember that 
it was broad day when I found myself in a little 
cottage, miles from my home, whero everybody 
about mo was wondering who I was, and I was 
gazed upon as some fearful thing. I heard 
them speak of my hair, and hint that I must 
have made my escape from soma mad-houso, and 
so the first chance I could get, I Bprang from my 
bed, though my feet were baro and sore, and 
made my way from tho house. After that, it 
seems to me, I wandered monthB through woods 
and vallies, living on berries, laughing and 
talking to myself, shunning my kind, crossing 
rivers, 1 know not how, until again I forgot life 
in insensibility. Ruth, I had been mad, but I 
knew it not until one morning, I remombor I felt 
like a little infant, bo weak and powerless, and 
one by one came tho strangest thoughts throng¬ 
ing through ray shattered mind. I found myself, 
as recollection and perception grew Btrongcr, in 
a grand, large room, furnished with the utmost 
splendor. X was conscious that some ono was 
near; I strove to speak—to sigh, and I was suc¬ 
cessful. A hand moved aside tho light curtains, 
and a face that looked liko a glimpse of heaven 
broke upon my loneliness. It was the face of a 
middle-aged man; its whole oppression was re¬ 
fined intellectuality, tho hair was parted over the 
forehead, slightly sprinkled with grey; tho eyes 
were large, deep and placid; in short, you see 
tho face before you,” and she pointed to a por¬ 
trait, enclosed in a massive frame. “I threw 
myself on his charity; and when, in hia pecu¬ 
liarly soft voice, he asked of me my history, X 
told him. Ohl if I was grieved, I was not 
ashamed to tell Aim, ho Boomed so like a media¬ 
tor; to my excited fanoy, he was as the blessed 
Saviour himself; hut remember I was very weak 
—I was in that state in wliioh actual things take 
the hue of visions—I could not tell whether it 


was I, living and thinking, or whether Borne 
other soul had entered into my frame. Only one 
thought waB real to me— I had left my child 
forever —that brought tears and sobp, and for 
awhile emotion threatened my life. Although 
several times repeating my sad history, I never 
gave a clue to my name or residence. 

1,1 Your tears, your penitence are enough, my 
poor girl,* said that.melting voice, ‘a contrite 
heart He will not despise. I will ask of you no 
further of your Bad history, but hero you are 
welcome to remain. Matilda, ’ he added, turning 
from the bed, and at sound of her name a mild¬ 
faced woman came to my side, and tenderly laid 
her hand on mine, 4 be like a mother to her, 
Matilda, while I am gone,’ he said, ‘she is a 
repentant Magdalene—a Binning being, whose 
sin, let us humbly hope, has been forgiven.’ 

“This he spoke—held his hand out, and gently 
shook mine, and was gone. Very slowly I re¬ 
covered—first to walk feebly about my new 
home, then to move out upon the balcony, then 
the open green. The housekeeper, Matilda, ever 
forbore to question me, cared for me in a tender 
and motherly way, and when I was quite re¬ 
covered, though I besought her with tears to let 
me go and work with my hands for tho bread of 
which I was unworthy, she would hear nothing 
of it. 4 1 am lonesome here,’ sho invariably 
added. 4 I once had a daughter like you—at all 
times you remind me of ner—so you must stay. 
And as to work, why there is plenty to do. 
Here are jellies and preserves of all kinds to 
put up—the poor to look after—Mr. Guilame, 
our good master’s orphan school to attend to. 
Oh! trust me, you need never be idle here.’ 

“Well, sister, five years chastened my grief; 

I became through tho silent working of a power 
that the most hardened reverence if they do not 
obey—a Christian. Not once had I broken my 
resolve, though night and day ono name was ever 
on my heart—tho name of my child—and as if a 
blessed born were permitted me, because of my 
weary hours of repentance and suffering—it 
seemed ever to me as if the babe hovered etill 
about me. I have at times so distinctly felt her 
presence, that my heart trembled as it asked the 
question, is tho babe an angel?—oh, my sister, 
if that beautiful being I yesterday saw, whoM 
hand in my grasp thrilled every nerve in my 
body with a subtle, but exquisite pain, if she b« 
my child — it is not bo ; I boo by your look, your 
manner, and my little one has gone—went early; 
am I not right?” 

“ She was scarcely a year when Bhe died, 
answered Ruth, much agitated, yet as muci 
astonished at her sister’s calmness. 
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A long silence intervened, daring which the 
Other seemed struggling to keep her composure, 
and when she spoke, she said, “I thank God that 
He took her to himself in her innocence—she did 
not live to blight instead of bless society—she is 
a dear lamb before His throne—but, sister, tell 
me of yourself—how well you look—how bjfst 
you are in the love of such a child—tell me all 
from the moment I left you.” 

“First tell me if this good benefactor still 
livesT” inquired her sister. 

“No—he died Beven years ago, after blessing 
me with his love in wedded happiness only three; 
alas! what have I not lost in him?” 

“How singular that our fortunes should be so 


much alike,” responded her sister—and she re¬ 
lated her own life, while the other listened with 
her hand still in hers. 

It had grown nearly dark when this strange, 
unlooked-for interview drew near its close. Again 
and again did these newly-found sisters embrace 
at their leave-taking—and it was settled that as 
soon as Ruth’s important mission, the nature of 
which, by-the-way, she did not so much as hint 
at, was concluded, they should again meet; or 
perhaps, Rose said, she would accompany her 
sister to the homo of her birth, though she 
shrank from recognition by any of'her family. 
(to de concluded.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Bick ward of a hospital, mockingly, it 
would seem, called Bellevue. Tho room was 
long, low in tho ceiling, and lighted by a rango 
of windows sunk deep in the wall, which over¬ 
looked the EaBt river and an expanso of Long 
Island that curved along tho opposite shore. 

A fow poverty-stricken women, and Borne 
worse than that, because bowed down by shame 
as well as poverty, had sought this ward as tho 
only place in which their anguish and sorrow 
could find shelter. 

Narrow, pauper cots, furnished with Btraw 
beds and covered with coarse, checked cotton, 
were ranged down each side of the room, with 
just space enough between to allow a sort of 
foot-path in which tho nurses could pas3 from 
one cot to another. Every cot was occupied. 
Here a young face, so pale and mournful that 
your heart ached while gazing on it, was turned 
sadly toward you on tho straw pillow, or a feeble 
hand would make an effort to draw up the cover¬ 
let that you might not mark the flush of Bhame 
that stole over her forehead, or discover tho 
cause of that shame which lay nestled in her 
bosom. 

Other faces met your view, coarso and shame¬ 
less, or haggard with long suffering; and some 
turned upon you eyes so full of gontlo submis¬ 
sion, that you wondered why human beings so 
opposite in their nature, should be crowded 
together in one room, even by poverty. 

8ounds, in painful harmony with the scene, 
greeted your entrance. Murmurs of sharp im¬ 
patience, imprecations suppressed only by fear, 
and open complaints from the coarser and ruder 
inmates, drowned the sighs and timid whispers 
of maternal love that gave a breath of heaven 
even to that miserable place. 

Two cots in the room, both standing in a 
remote corner, were occupied like the rest, but 
gave forth no signs of life. They stood close 
together, and of the occupants it seemed impos¬ 
sible to aay which was the palest, or whioh was 
actually dead, so coldly white were the two 
faces that gleamed upon you from their pillows. 


Both were young, and one was wondrously 
beautiful even in that deathly state, when fore¬ 
head, hands and lips wero blanched to tho 
whiteness of a corpse. The other was less 
beautiful, but very young, and so fragile that 
you wondered why death had waited to find her 
in that miserable place, for she was dead. Tho 
grey shadows settling like a mist upon her face, 
the locked whiteness of her features, the imper¬ 
ceptible stiffening of her white hand upon the 
coverlet, all proclaimed this truth with terrible 
distinctness. But there was yet a breath of life 
close to her heart, a faint flutter as if a wounded 
bird had folded its wings forever, and then all 
was quiet as if sleep wero there, or death had 
come twice. Tho groy shadows of a winter’s 
morning crept through the checked curtains of a 
neighboring window, and hung coldly around 
that pauper couch; and amid the muttering of 
patients restless with fever, or clamorous for 
nourishment, the wail of sickly infants, and the 
outcries of healthy ones, this poor young crea- 
turo died and grew cold, unwatched and unwept. 
And the other, Bhe who lay so like nn exquisite 
statue on tho neighboring couch, would no life 
ever return to her? There was a faint motion 
of the bed-clothes, as if life still lingered there, 
but did it exist in that fair young mother or in 
the child, for Bho too was a mother, and even in 
the chill of insensibility she held the little being 
into which her own seemed to have merged* 
clasped to her bosom. 

Just as the day dawned, a nurse came into 
: the ward, not with her usual dauntless step, but 
! stealthily, and casting sidelong glances from cot 
j to cot, like a panther fearing to arouBe his prey. 
She stopped once or twice and arranged the 
| pillows of her patients, with a sort of cajoling 
| attention, always leaving their faces turned from 
j the corner where those two young creatures lay. 

| Then she stole softly between the two cots, and 
bending down her face till her soiled curl-papers 
almost touched the dead, listened, touched the 
cold hand on the toverlet, and cautiously turned 
down the clothes. 

The woman scarcely breathed, but stood 
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upright again, casting furtive glances down tin 
ward. All was quiet, save the murmurs of 8 
child, far down the room, who was struggling t( 
keep its place in the arms of a drowsy mother. 

The nurse was relieved by this sound. II 
gave her time for breath. The rustle of hei 
own dress seemed less startling. She turned tc 
the other bed, stooped over it still more cau¬ 
tiously, and laid her hand down upon the heart 
of the senseless woman. 

She half rose, gave a sharp glance over hei 
shoulder, and taking each of the fair hands, 
clasped so fondly around the treasure, she forced 
them gently apart, and lifted the child from its 
mother's bosom. 

A shudder passed through the frame of that 
young mother, as if the last gleam of life had 
been torn from her heart. Her eyeballs quivered, 
and her lips were, for an instant, faintly con¬ 
vulsed. The nurse turned suddenly to the other 
couch, and back again, while this life struggle 
was going on. Without unclosing her eyes, the 
poor creature reached forth her arms, and clasped 
them fondly again with a sigh of ineffable delight 
and sunk away motionless, and without a per¬ 
ceptible breath. 

But it was not for joy. As the child, a mo¬ 
ment before, had seemed to drain the vitality 
from her heart with its own warmth, so now 
some outward chill drove baok the blood to its 
centre. With a moan and a struggle, she came 
to life, opened her great, blue eyes and fixed 
them wildly on the nurse. 

“I am cold, oh! so cold,” she said, shivering, 
and cowing down into the bed, “what have you 
done to mo?” 

“Done to you?” said the nurse, faintly, “done 
to you ? Nothing, but try my be3t to bring you 
to. Why, it’s almost dead you’ve been, I don’t 
know how long.” 

The invalid did not hear this. A momentary 
impulse of strength seized upon her. She flung 
baok the bed-clothes, and bending her face down¬ 
ward, fixed those wild eyes upon the child. One 
glance, and she lifted thorn with a sharp, ques¬ 
tioning look to the woman, and passing her hand 
over the little face, whispered hoarsely, “What 
is this?” 

The nurse put her hands down and touohed 
the infant. The poor mother felt those coarse 
hands shaking against her own, and shrunk 
away with a faint ory: it seemed as if they had 
inflicted some wound upon her. 

It was some moments before*the woman Bpoke. 
When she did, it was with a sort of unnatural 
quiokneBB, accompanied with hurried glances 
down the room. 


“Where’s the doctor? It might have been 
expected. Fainting fits all night—overlaid and 
smothered it Half on your face when I came 
in—arms grasped around it like a vice. No 
wondor it’s cold.” 

“Cold. Is that all—only cold?” cried the 
mother, trembling all over, “only cold?” 

“Cold as a stone, and dead as a door nail, 
that’s what it is!” answered the nurse, sharply, 
for that moment the physioian of the word came 
in sight, and the nurse judged well of the effect 
her brutal speech would have on the young crea¬ 
ture. 

With a cry, that in her feebleness scarcely 
arose above a wail, she fell baok perfectly sense¬ 
less again. 

“What is the trouble here?” inquired the 
doctor, coming forward. “Oh, I expected this!” 
he added, glanoing at the dead, “scarcely a 
breath of life in her from the first. The baby 
too, I suppose.” 

“No!” answered the nurse, quickly, “that 
poor creature has lost her baby. Hers is just 
olive yet, I wish they wouldn’t send such deli¬ 
cate oreatures here. It’s enough to destroy 
one’s oharaoter to have them die off bo.” 

“But she is not dead,” replied the doctor, 
pressing between the two cots, and taking the 
little hand that had fallen away from the child, 
“almost as bad though; a hard chill—we shall 
have fever next! Take the child away. No 
wonder she feels cold! How long has it been 
dead?” 

“It was cold when I came in.” 

“Well, well, have it removed. She will never 
come to with that chilling her to the heart." 

“And the other baby?” questioned the nurse, 
anxiously. 

“Give it to some of these women to nurae, till 
something can be done; and order two coffins. 
They mustn’t lie here, or we Bhall have a panic 
among the patients.” 

The nurse made an effort to take the child 
once more from its mother's arms; but, for the 
first time, she seemed nervous and reluctant to 
touch the dead, till the doctor startled her, say¬ 
ing impatiently, 

“There, be quick, or the woman will die! 
That will do—now let me see if anything can 
put life into her? Poor thing, poor thing. It’ 8 
a pity the baby is dead—but then what ohance 
has an orphan in this world?—bettor dead, if 
she could only be brought to think so!” 

While he was talking, the nurse bent suddenly 
to the floor and snatched up a small, Bilken bag, 
which, suspended by a braid chain, had been 
tom from the invalid’s neck when the babe 
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first removed from her arms. The dootor turned 
his eyes that way. 

“I am always dropping this pin-cushion from 
my side!” she said, hurriedly, gathering up the 
chain in her hand, “there is no keeping any 
thing m its place.” 

“Don’t Btop for such nonsense,” cried the 
physician, impatiently, “or the woman will die 
under our hands.” 

The nurse thrust the silken chain and its 
appendage into her bosom, and began in earnest 
to render assistance. The poor young creature 
was aroused at length from the cold torpor that 
had seized upon her; but she awoke to a hot 
flush of fever, raving with pathetic wildness of 
a thousand things which no one comprehended— 
of a husband that had left her in the depths of 
trouble, of the child that she fancied herself 
clasping, and of the nurse who seemed forever 
and ever over her bed, as she persisted in think¬ 
ing, like a great, black etatue that had chilled 
her heart to death beneath its shadow. ThuB 
she raved and muttered, while the fever kindled 
wilder and hotter within her veins, and her eyes 
grew star-like in the glittering brightness. 

Hour after hour she kept up these mental 
wanderings, nnd then sunk away again. 

Meantime the nurse had been very restless 
under the doctor’s eye, and negligent beyond 
precedent when he was away. But for the 
kindly interposition of a convalescent patient in 
the ward, the poor invalid must have perished 
from inattention, if not from positive violations 
of all medical rules. 

The woman of whom we speak was a plump, 
wholesome, little Irish dame, with the freshest 
face and warmest heart that ever looked poverty 
in the face. 

She had entered the hospital quietly and grate¬ 
ful for the asylum thus provided for her in time 
of need. In the depths of winter, with three 
little children “to the fare," as she said, and 
the husband without a hand’s turn of work, what 
had she to do eating up tho bread that was but 
half enough to keep the hunger from so many 
ct&morous mouths. Why shouldn’t she take her¬ 
self to the hospital thankfully, while tho good 
man—for want of better work—minded the chil¬ 
dren at hornet Mary Margaret Dillon had no 
pride in the matter, not she. Bellevue, in her 
estimation, belonged to the people, John pos¬ 
sessed a right to vote among the sovereigns and 
had paid taxes, for which his landlord took the 
credit, in the shape of exorbitant rents for the 
kst ten years. Thus he had secured, as she 
Considered it, a lean upon at? loaEt one humble 
straw bed in the hospital, and of that she took 
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: possession with as little feeling of humiliation as 
beset Viotoria when she mounted the throne of 
England. 

When the scene, we have just described, hap¬ 
pened, Mary Margaret, who had neither lost her 
roses or her cheerfulness, was sitting upon the 
side of her cot, striving with her active little 
hands to remedy the fit of a scant calico dress 
in which her fourth born was arrayed. As she 
sat thus, smiling fondly upon the infant, auu 
finding a world of beauty in its plump face and 
tiny red hands, the buxom mother would havo 
made a capital model for one of Reuben’s Madon¬ 
nas. 

“iBn’t it a darlint?” she murmured, touching 
each velvet cheek daintily with tho tip of her 
finger, pressing up her lips and emitting a suc¬ 
cession of audible kisBes upon tho air, the sound 
of which almost brought the first smiles to her 
baby’s mouth. 

“Isn’t it a wonder and a beauty, with its dia¬ 
mond black eyes and ilegant hair, like his father 
before him?” she continued, stretching the little 
fellow across her lap, and striving to cover the 
tiny feet that would peep out from beneath the 
coarse dress, by two or three vigorous pulls at 
the skirt “ Won’t the children bo dancing with 
joy when they get us home again, and John, 
faith, but he’ll never grumble that there’s another 
mouth to fill—barring the year when its in arms, 
poor crathur—for the blessed Virgin that sent 
the baby’ll find work for us long afore it ’ll have 
teeth for the praties, sure.” 

Thus the good woman and unconscious philoso¬ 
pher muttered to herself, as she sought to re-; 
deem her babe from the unbecoming effects of 
his pauper dress—winding its Bilken hair around 
tho tips of her fingers, and coaxing it to smile 
with kisses and gentle touches of the cheek be¬ 
tween whiles, she continued her murmurs of 
gentle fondness, happy as a mother bird upon 
her nest. 

She had tied tho awkward sleeves down from 
its shoulders with knots of faded pink ribbon, 
taken from her own cap, and was holding it at 
arm’s length with a broad smile of triumph, 
when the nurse passed the cot with her checked 
apron folded over Borne object that she held to 
her bosom. 

“What have ye there, Mrs. Post, saving yer 
priBence?” inquired Mary Margaret, holding her 
baby poised in mid air, and turning her kindly 
eyes upon the nurse. “It isn’t dead, sure?” 

“She m,” answered tho nurse, nodding her 
head toward the cot. 

Mary Margaret held her breath, and tears 
stole to her eyes as she stood up, trembling 
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beneath the weight of her infant, and looked 
toward the pale face of the dead. 

“And the poor, young crnthur in the cot 
alongside, what has happened to her?” inquired 
Mary Margaret. 

“She’s as good as dead, don’t you hear how 
she raves? Mutter—mutter, eho hasn’t strength 
for more: all the doctors on earth couldn’t save 
her.” 

“And her baby?” asked Mary Margaret, filled 
with compassion, and hugging her own child 
fondly to her bosom. 

“Oh! that’s yonder by the dead woman, oold 
as she is!” 

Mary Margaret held her child closer, and tho 
tears streamed down her face. 

“Give me a look at the motherless crathur,” 
she said, laying her child upon tho cot, and 
reaching forth her arms. 

The nurse hesitated an instant, and then flung 
back her apron from the faco of the infant. 

“Poor thing, poor thing, how deathly it looks, 
what great, wild eyes! How it stares at one!” 
exclaimed Mary Margaret, sobbing. 

“It’s half starved,” answered the nurse, look¬ 
ing down upon her burden with a callous smile, 
“it won’t feed. To-night will see tho end on’t.” 

Mary Margaret glanced at her own slocpiiig 
child, and then turned lier burning eyes upon 
tho other. 

“Give it hero,” she said, “there’s enough for 
both—give him hero.” 

The nurse frowned and drew up her apron. 

“Tho doctor must settle that. It’s not my 
business, Mrs. Dillon,” slio said, harshly. 

“Tho doctor! Well, where is ho? Bo quick 
and ask him, or lot me.” 

“When be comes in tho morning will be time 
enough,” answered the nurse, preparing to move 
on. 

“Tho morning! Why tho poor crathur ’ll be 
gono afore that,” persisted the’ kind woman, 
stepping a pace forward, and supporting herself 
with difficulty. “Let me have it, I say?” 

The nurse jorked her arm from tho feeble 
grasp laid upon it, and harshly bade the woman 
return to her bed and mind her own business. 

Mary Margaret tottered back and sat down 
upon tho foot of her couch. 

“It ’ll die, it ’ll die afore the blessed day ia 
oyer,” she muttered, sadly, for her maternal 
heart ached over the orphan. “Arrah, is tho 
doctor won only to the fare?” 

Sho ended this pitiful exclamation with a joy¬ 
ful cry of, “The saints bo praised, here he is, 
welcome ns cowslips in spring,” and regardless 
of her feoble state, she arose and stood ready 


to address the doctor, as ho came down tho 
ward. 

Tho nurse uttered a sharp exclamation, in 
which an oath was but half smothered, anil 
advancing firmly toward the cot, flung -the 
famished child down by the sleeping babe of 
Mary Margaret. 

“There, take the last!” she said, with an un¬ 
natural laugh, “I meant that you should nurse 
it all the time, if you hadn’t teased one’s life out 
about it.” 

Mary Margaret did not answer, her limh3 were 
trembling like aspens, and she sunk upon the cot 
overpowered with fatigue. Drawing the little 
stranger softly to her bosom, she watched its 
great eyes turned upon her own, till, ob if struck 
by the same mesmerio influence, the woman and 
the infant slumbered together, a sweet picture 
of helplessness and charity, a noble proof that 
no human being can find a place bo humble 
upon earth, that some good to others may not 
be wrought out of it. 

As the woman and children lay thus, buried 
in that gentle sleep, which sometimes falls like 
dew after a good action. Tho lifeless young 
creature was lifted from her pauper death-bed, 
and carried forth to be Btretched in tho still 
more poverty-stricken pine coffin. Then the 
marble form of tho infant was carelessly carried 
after, and Catharine Lacy followed it with her 
wild, bright eveB. and lauched as the door closed. 

CHAPTER II. 

Late in tho evening, after the scene we have 
just described, the hospital nurse, who had been 
an evil actor in it, stood with a smoking lamp in 
her hand in a closet or store-room where the 
patients’ garments were kept. From one of the 
shelves she took a bundle tied up in a coarse 
woollen shawl, and drew forth a long merino 
cloak that evidently found its origin in old Ire¬ 
land. She folded the cloak cautiously around 
her, then selecting a bonnet from a score or two 
that filled a side press, she tied a green veil 
closely over it and extinguished her lamp, finding 
her way out by the glow of its smouldering wick, 
and leaving a cloud of offensive smoke to deepen 
the already unpleasant atmosphere of the room 

Tho woman had evidently intended to disguise 
herself, and she stole like a thief down the dark 
passages of the building, avoiding the officers 
and keeping close to the shadow whenever ebe 
came within the range of a light, like one who 
feared to bo seen. 

At lost sho came out into the grounds in front 
of the hospital. The moon was up, but hidden 
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occasionally by masses of clouds that cumbered 
the sky with, a darkness that threatened snow. 
The woman waited under the Bhadow of the 
B teps till a heap of these clouds had completely 
obscured the moon, and then darted out, taking 
a central walk that leads from the principal 
entrance to Bellevue down to the water. 

A grape-arbor runs half way down this walk, 
covering it, even in winter, with a thousnnd 
gnarled and twisted vines, that keep the light 
away and afford that obsourity of which she 
seemed so desirous. 

Here she paused, and heaving a deep breath, 
walked more leisurely forward, drawing her veil 
closer, and folding the cloak over her garments 
more resolutely as she approached the open 
grounds again. 

As Bho came forth, the moon had waded half 
through the hank of clouds, that had over¬ 
whelmed it for a moment, and began to pour its 
faint silver along their edges, a sight beautiful 
to look upon, but very repulsive to the woman, 
who wanted no light and could expect no beauty 
on the dark path she had begun to tread. 

Resolved to be in advance of the threatened 
illumination, she darted in a slanting direction 
acroB9 a rango of garden beds, that lay, a mass 
of trodden mud and decaying vegetable Btumps, 
between her and the southern wall. 

Again she was in safety, though the moon had 
rolled forth into the clear of the sky once more, 
and all around was dimly illuminated. She stood 
in the shadow cast by a low, stone building, 
half buried behind heaps of coal, empty barrels, 
and all sorts of refuse lumber that had been 
allowed to accumulate in that portion of tho 
grounds. 

Another might have trembled and shrunk back 
appalled from the position in which this woman 
found herself, so lato at night, in the very pre¬ 
sence of death, for the atmosphere was heavy 
and so oppressive, that even in the clear cold of 
the night, a faintness crept over her not from 
fear, not from any over excitement of the nerves, 
but purely from the unwholesome air that Bhe 
breathed. 

She knew that the low, atone building was 
heaped with dead bodies, prepared for burial 
with such scant care as the pauper dead receive. 
Bhe know also that there was an epidemio in the 
hospital, and that this store-house of mortality 
WM unusually crowded; but this gave her no 
uneasiness, and Bhe shook off the sickness that 
oppressed her, with a sort of scorn, as if she and 
death had become too familiar for him to take 
tteh liberties with her. 

The effect, which habit produces upon a coarse 


nature, was repulsively visible here. The woman 
stood within a narrow path, over which the dead- 
house flung its repulsive shadow. On the other 
side the moonbeams fell, grim and ghastly, on 
double rows of rough pine coffins, lifted endwise, 
and arranged in hideous proximity, so far as the 
dim light would permit her to see. 

Thus between these hollow receptacles pre¬ 
pared for the dead, and death itself, the woman 
walked. The moonlight revealing the suggestive 
horror on one hand, while a dense shadow and a 
thick wall of stone shut out the real horror close 
by- 

But what cared tho hospital nurse for this? 
The coffins on her right, so glistening and ghastly, 
were nothing but a heap of pine boards fashioned 
in a fantastic shape to her. The building nothing 
more than a pile of stone, which cast a convenient 
shadow for her to walk in. She rather resented 
the closeness of tho atmosphere, but Bcorned to 
walk faster, and snuffed it with a sort of defiant 
toss of the head, muttering that “she could stand 
anything, and wasn’t to be frightened by shadows, 
not she!” 

Thus, picking her steps leisurely, sho went 
down this valley of death; and secure of not 
being discovered from tho hospital windows, 
passed through a gate, in the wall near tho 
water, which had most conveniently been left 
unlocked by the porter. 

Once free of tho hospital walls, Jane Kelly 
moved on with more resolution. An omnibus 
Btood at its station on one of tho avenues. She 
entered it, and seating herself in an extreme 
corner, subsided, to all appearance, into a state 
of passive indifference. The omnibus heaved 
and rumbled on its way, receiving hero and there 
a woman of tho lower classes, or a half intoxi¬ 
cated man passing home to his family after a 
primary meeting or a reunion in some comer 
grocery. « 

The hospital nurse got out where Nassau 
Btreet verges from Chatham, and disappeared 
after walking half a dozen blocks down one of 
the cross streets. We find her again threading 
her way up through the darkness of a large 
building, divided into offices and rooms of vari¬ 
ous sizes, mostly untenanted at that hour of the 
night. The passages were profoundly dark; the 
staircase narrow, and winding in and out with 
no regard to architectral rules; in some places 
considerably out of repair, while in others bits of 
coal and pea-nut husks crouched under foot, and 
gave evidence of a general state of untidiness 
perceptible even in the dark. 

At last the woman came to a wooden door, 
at which she paused. A gleam of light came 
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through, a crevice over the threshold, and strug¬ 
gled around an iron key half turned in the look, 
and with this came a faint noise as of some person 
moving within. 

Jane Kelly knocked at this door, rather timidly, 
as if aho were a little uncertain if it were the 
plaoe she sought. 

There was no answer. But the noise of a 
moving chair, and a shuffle of feet aa if ap¬ 
proaching the door, kept Jane Kelly stationary. 
After some delay the door waa partially opened, 
and a face looked through. 

“Who aro you? What do yon wont here with 
a veil on that nobody con see through? Go 
away,” stud a sharp, angry voice. 

“You told mo to comol” Baid tho woman, lift¬ 
ing her veil and bonding forward that her fea¬ 
tures might bo seen. 

“Not at this time of night,” cried tho voice, 
which now exhibited a slightly foreign accent; 
and, without having really seen tho face pre¬ 
sented for her inspection, she was about to close 
the door entirely. 

“You don’t know me. I came from Bellevue,” 
said the nurse, “you told mo to como, and I’m 
hero.” 

“Bellevue, BoUcvno. Oh! and in the night. 
Come in, como in—has anything happened?— 
anybody dead, hey?” 

Tho door was flung open more generously, and 
the visitor half pulled, half invited through. 

“There, there, sit down,” cried its inmate, 
sweeping a lean, grey cat from tho rush-bottom 
of an old chair with one broken arm, and pre¬ 
senting it to her guest in a quick, eager way. 

“Any news?—anything to tell? Why should 
you come so late? Why don’t you speak?” 

“Yes, I’ve got newB. It’s all over-” 

“What! Bead? Really dead? But which of 
’em? Not both? That would be too good luck! 
Not both, hey?” t 

“No, modame, that isn’t just true yet. But 
to-morrow will tell the story. If it hadn't been 
for a woman in tho ward, who t could give tho 
medicine after I’d forgot it agin and agin, you 
might havo saved tho expense of two graves. 
Something interesting, you know, in burying a 
baby on its mother’s bosom.” 

“Then she isn’t dead?” cried the woman, | 


myself, a mighty scant thing too, but just wide 
enough to wrap around its little limbs without 
a fold? I marked the coffin too with my own 
hands, letter B, with chalk. If you want to he 
satisfied it’s easily found, and can be kept till the 
mother is ready. It *11 save expense, besides 
being so interesting.” 

“Expense!” cried the occupant of the room, 
with a look of sharp anxiety. “Expense! I 
thought the city boro that. Do they charge for 
putting a miserable baby into Potter’s-ficld?” 

“No, but then most people like a single grave, 
you know; it only costs a dollar.” 

“Only costs a dollar! as if dollars were mode 
to fling into Pottor’a-field. Why, woman, do you 
know how much a dollar is worth? How much 
interest it will bring, how many years it will 
take a dollar to double? A dollar for a dead baby I 
If I'd spent dollars so extravagantly, do yea 
think I should a been rolling in gold now, rolling, 
rolling in it—do ye hear?” 

Jane Kelly cast a rather scornful glance around 
tho miserable chamber, with its naked floor, 
singlo bed, and coarse wooden chairs. This did 
not look much like rolling in gold. 

“You don't believe me? you think I lie. Very 
well, very well. You fear that I cannot pay up, 
very well again—we shall see to that!” 

“It’s no joke,” said Jane Kelly, who really 
did begin to fear for tho safety of her bribe, after 
l discovering this nakedness of the land. “It’a do 
I joke to do what I’ve done; and a poor body like 
I me might be a trifle anxious about the pay, 
j without blame, let me toll you, ma’am.” 

“Bid you kill the baby?” inquired Madame 
De Marko, in a low, cunning whisper. “Bcoauw 
if you did, of course that makes a difference. 
Lid you kill it?” 

Jane sat silent, tempted to assent; for the 
woman’s words seemed to promise a heavier re. 
ward, if crime had really been committed; and 
her rapacity overcome her prudence. 

“Did you kill it?” eagerly repeated tho woman. 

“Don’t ask me?” answered the nurse, drawing 
down her veil, as with a spasm of remorse, ‘‘1 
don’t want to think about it.” 

“Then you did kill it!” cried the woman, and 
her little, black eyes twinkled with mingU^ 
cupidity and malice. 


working tho long, sharp nails of her right hand 
fieroely against the palm. “But the child?” 

“Oh! I saw that nicely stowed away among 
a heap of little coffins, on a wheelbarrow, and 
ready to bo bundled off to the dead-house. All 
right with tho babyl” 

“And you're Bure there’s no mistake?” j 

“Sure? Didn’t I put on its cotton shroud J 


“The price ought to bo doubled, ma'am- 
Oqe’s conscience is worth something.” 

“ Double 1 oh l ho. Double is it,” cried Sh' 
damo De Marke, rubbing her long, tb*n fond* 
together with malicious glee. “Why, 
it’s you that should give me money for keepinj 
your wicked secret, Mary Mother forgive me, 
and madame reaohed forth her hands, and took * 
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golden orucifix, with a piece of twine attached, 
from a ridge over the fire-place, which marked 
the line where a mantel-piece had been, which 
she kissed reverently. 

The eight of this oruoifix, which was of pure 
gold and exquisitely wrought, gave Jane Kelly 
renewed confidence in the ability of her employer 
to reward the service Bho had rendered. Though 
a poor match for the shrewd and singular 
woman with whom she had to deal, Jane was 
quick-witted enough to see her mistake. But 
Bhe allowed Madame De Marke to go on, while 
her own thoughts were taking form. 

“You see,” whispered madamo, fixing her 
eharp eyea on the nurse, “you see it is dan¬ 
gerous keeping a secret of this kind for any one. 
Then your coining here to-night, people might 
suspect me of having some interest in the matter, 
and that would never do. Still, for a trifle, say 
two or three months wages, I will keep Biient 
about it” 

“Two or three months wages from me to 
you," cried the nurae astounded, “from me to 
you!” 

“Why, murder! you know, my dear, murder! 
you don’t Beam to appreciate the nature of a 
secret like that.” 

“But I have committed no murder. The baby 
died naturally. Who talks of murder? I only 
Ut it alone. Where is the law agin that, I’d like 
to know.” 

“You didn’t kill it,” cried madnme, with a 
grim smile, and still rubbing her hands. “Didn’t 
kill it!” 

“‘Masterly inactivity,’ as the papers say, 
nothing more,” answered the nurse, gathering 
self-possession as she remarked the rather crest¬ 
fallen looks of her companion. 

“Well, then, if the creature died naturally, 
what more can be said about it? Of course you 
don’t want money for a baby that died of its 
own accord.” 

“But I do want money, all you promised, and 
Will have it, too.” 

“All I promised! how much was that?” 

“Two hundred dollars for the baby? four, if 
both went together,” answered Jane, resolutely. 

“Two hundred dollars!” cried madame, lifting 
up both hands, with the long, claw-like nails, 
like a bird ready to pounce on his prey. “ Two 
hundred dollars 1 Is the woman crazy? Why it 
*** tm dollars; a handsome little fee to the 
nurse, for kindness and care of a poor girl that 
ones washed for me. Two hundred dollars!” 

“The poor, young mother isn’t dead; and 
good nursing may save her. I am a good nurse, 
when I fancy the patient, Madame De Marke.” 


Madamo De Marke started, her eyes fell and 
were lifted again with a sidelong glance. Jane 
read the glance, and her own eyes filled with the 
low cunning alwoys uppermost in her nature. 

“I havo two ways of nursing. That ‘masterly 
inactivity,’ which worked so well for the baby— 
regular attention to the dootor’s directions when 
he happens to be an experimentalizing student, 
or inattention to his orders when he is honest 
and knows what ho is about. Any one of ’em is 
pretty sure to create a demand for two breadths 
of cotton muslin and a pine coffin.” 

“And which of these will you take?” asked 
madame, anxiously. 

“None of them, madame. You don’t chose 
to settle up, and I don’t clioso to work for 
nothing. Can’t afford it; nurses* pay is next to 
nothing; it’s only two months since they gave 
me wages.” 

“Why, I thought you had been in Bellevue for 
years?” 

“Oh! yes, off and on I have. But then I was 
detailed over from the penitentiary, and the 
prisoners don’t get wages. Not much chanco for 
them to make money, except once in a while, 
when somebody outside wants a thing hushed up, 
like this, for instance, or a patient happens to 
hide a few dollars under her pillow, which gives 
a few lean pickings and stealings to the nurses.” 

Madamo De Marke’s eyes brightened, and a 
crafty smile stole over her lips. “ Perhaps she’ll 
have some money hid away. I shouldn’t wonder; 
enough to pay for your troublo all round; she 
always was hoarding up. Oh, I have no doubt 
you may trust to finding heaps of money be¬ 
tween her beds, but she’ll take care of it while 
there is a breath of life in her, never fear that.” 

The nurse laughed a low, sly laugh, that 
rather discomposed her hostess. 

“I’ve searched,” she said, “the poor thing lay 
insensible two whole hours.” 

“Then you found nothing?” Inquired the 
French woman, with a look of keen anxiety. 

“Nothing but a little Bilk bag, with Bomo 
papers in it.” 

“Papers! What were they? I have missed 
papers. What wore they? Or perhaps you 
can’t read. Let me look at the papers.” 

“Oh! yes,” answered the nurse, demurely, 
“I can read. There was a paper with some 
poetry on it.” 

“Poetry,” cried Madame De Marke, in a tone 
of ineffable contempt, but which gave forth a 
burst of relief also. “Poetry! is that all?” 

“No,” replied Jane Kelly, with quiet delibera¬ 
tion. “There was some marriage lines between 
George De Marke and Catharine Long.” 
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Though her face was repulsive and dull from 
want of washing, Madame De Marke turned 
pale, and her eyes began to gleam with fierce 
desire. She stretched forth her hand, and com¬ 
menced eagerly working the fingers, as a hungry j 
parrot gropes for his food. 

“Give mo the lines. They belong to me. 
My name -was Catharine, and De Morke’s name 
•waB George. Give mo the lines. She stole 
them.” 

“Haven’t got them with me,” Bnid Jane, 
folding the cloak more closely around her, with 
real fear that the witch-liko woman would tear 
them from her bosom, if she knew that they 
- wero there. 

“But you will bring them. Say to-morrow 
night.” 

June Kelly laughed, and looking into the eyes 
of the eager woman, muttered, “Nothing for 
nothing.” 

“I—I will give you the—that is a hundred 
dollars for the paper,” urged the woman, still 
working her fingers eagerly. 

“To-night? Well, yea, if you give up the 
paper, but then for cash down there’ll bo a dis¬ 
count. Say fifty dollars. Times are very hard.” 

“Not a cent leas than the full hundred,” an¬ 
swered the nurse, resolutely. 

Madamo De Marke sat restlessly in her chair. 
The idea of parting with bo muoli money was 
absolute torture. A hundred dollars! Why she 
did not spend more than half that sum on herself 
during a whole year, and for that insolent grn- j 
duato from the penitentiary t(J ask so much for 1 
a single scrap of paper, tho very thought enraged 
her. 

“Say seventy-five now,” Bho pleaded, in a 
wheedling tone, woaving her fingers softly to¬ 
gether. ' 

“I don’t want to sell the paper. If the girl 
gets well, as I mean she shall, it ’ll ho worth 
more than a hundred dollars to her.” 

“But she has no money.” 

“Well, I con afford to do without it. The city 
government always gives me a home when I want 
it.” 

“Take seventy-five.” 

“Well, say Beventy-five for the paper, and a 
hundred for tho baby.” 

“The baby ngain!” snarled Madamo Do Marke, 
“it’s dead, of its own accord. I won’t pay a sous 
for it, not a sous!” 

Jano Kelly hesitated a moment, looked around 
the room aa if afraid of being overheard, and 
then leaning forward, whispsred a few words in 
Madamo De Marko's ear. 

“I—I'll give you the money. Seventy-five 


I dollars down. One hundred when, when it’s all 
set right.” 

“It’s all Bet right now.” 

“Very well, very well, yon are a noble girl, 
j Jane. Jane, what is the name?” 

| “Kelly. Jane Kelly. That isn’t my penittn- 
! tiary name. I’ve got another for the prison 

; books.” 

“Never mind the penitentiary, you’re a noble 
girl, Jane Kelly. I’d trust you with untold gold 
No, not gold, there is something very tempting 
in gold, too tempting for human nature; but fd 
trust you with Bilver untold, silver or bank notes, 
if I only had them about me. But the times are 
bo very hard, Bay fifty dollars down, all in solid 
silver, it’ll make your heart jump to hear the 
dollars fall upon each pther. I tell you it’s 
enough to break one’s heart when such music 
goes the other way. Now you will take the fifty, 
that’s a dear, good soul.” 

Jane shook her head stubbornly. 

“Now consider how much money is worth just 
now, fifty dollars is worth a hundred at any other 
time.” 

Jano Kelly arose and prepared to go. Bad 
as she was, this woman’s clinging avarice dis¬ 
gusted her. 

“Well, well, if you will bo so hard-hearted, 1 
must try and raise the money, though how it is 
to be done I can’t begin to tell. Wait a minute. 
Just step out into the passage, that’s a nice girL” 


CHAPTER III. 

Jane stepped into the passage, and Madams 
De Marke closed the door after her. In the 
upper portion of the door was a narrow sash 
window, covered inside with a faded, red valance, 
through which the light came with a dull, lurid 
glow; for Madamo De Marke had kindled the 
end of a tallow candle after the entrance of her 
visitor, and thus the meagre room was in some 
sort illuminated. 

Jane naturally kept her eyes on this curtain, 
for all without was profoundly dark. All at ©nee 
she discovered a corner of the faded maWOB 
folded back, leaving a small, triangular corner of 
the gla88 uncovered. To this corner the nurse 
bent her eye, and saw Madame De Marke half 
way under the bed, where she looked more like 
a bundlo of old clothes crowded away from right 
than a human being, 

By her Bide, upon the Boiled floor, stood u 
ink-bottle with its neck choked up by the swaifog 
Btump of her candle. For a moment, the bo dj 
of Madame De Marke almost disappeared under 
the bed, then she crept slowly forth backward 
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upon her hands and knees, dragging what had 
once been a small soap box after her. 

When once free from the bed, Madame De 
Marke arose softly to her feet, crept toward the 
door, and tried the lock to be certain that it was 
secure. Then she gave the curtain a pull, which, 
fortunately for Jane, rather increased the scope 
of vision, that, for the moment, she waa admo¬ 
nished not to enjoy. 

After satisfying herself that all was right, 
Miidame De Marke seated herself on the floor, 
and drawing the ink-bottle close to her aide, un¬ 
locked one of the iron bands that had been fast¬ 
ened around the box, and cautiously lifted the 
lid, raising the light in her left hand as she pro¬ 
ceeded. Again she looked cautiously over her 
shoulder, holding her breath and half closing the 
lid. But perfect silence gave her confidence, 
and with a slow movement, as if each motion 
were a pang, she began to count out some gold 
pieces, which she laid in her lap with great cau¬ 
tion, lest the gold Bhould clink, and thus reach 
the ears which she knew must be listening out¬ 
side the door. 

All at once she stopped, held a half eagle be¬ 
tween her fingers, whero it began to quiver and 
gleam from the unsteady motion of her hand, 
while a look of indescribable craft stole over her | 
face. With both her eager hands, sho huddled | 
the gold back into its repository, and in its place I 
drew forth a tattered morocco caBket that once ! 
had been pnrple, but had now a most shabby ! 
appearance, till she unclosed the lid and revenled | 
a treasure that made Jane Kelly’s heart leap in j 
her bosom. j 

The concentrated light of the candle fell within ; 
the casket, and she knew by the rainbow gleams 
and sparkles flashing out, that jowels of price 
were almost within her grasp. 

Now Jane had a great passion for trinkets of j 
all kinds, and it is doubtful if the whole of the j 
bribe for which Bhe waited, would not have 
taken the form of some paltry ornament within 
twenty-four hours, had it been paid down in j 
gold. As it was, she pressed her eye close to ; 
the glass, and peered gloatingly down upon the 
borning stones, fully conscious of their bright¬ 
ness, and with a dozing sense of their value. 

Directly Madame De Marke closed the casket, 
and thrust it into the depths of a soiled pooket, 
that hung between her ragged calico dress and 
a repulsive under-shirt made from the fragments 
of an old patch-work bed-quilt. Then Bhe clasped 
the iron bars over her box, and going down upon 
her hands and knees again, thrust it away out 
of right, reappearing feet foremost, while her 
fve, as it looked out from under her arm, had 
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the aspect of a laughing Hyena, so visible were 
tho workings of her low craft upon It. 

“Now what is she about? what is it makes her 
smile so?” thought Jane Kelly, recoiling from the 
window-pane with a shudder, for as tho woman 
arose her sharp eyes were turned that way. “Is 
she a witch? Does she know that I am peeping? 
Is that gold? Is the casket-” 

She broke off suddonly, and shrunk backward 
into the darkest corner of the passage, cowering 
down os if she had been seated on tho floor and 
was but just aroused. 

Madame De Marke opened the door, and her 
little, sharp face peered out. 

“Come, come—hist, have yo gone?” Bhe whis¬ 
pered. 

“No, I am here, the darkness makes me 
drowsy, that’s all!” answered Jano, coining for¬ 
ward, “especially after watching so many nights 
without a wink of sleep.” 

“Step in, quick—why there’s heat enough 
gone through the door already to warm a barn. 
Heat costs money, don’t you know that? It’s 
enough to ruin one to have company in this way, 
wasting everything.” 

Jano entered the room. 

“You haven’t thought better of it? You nre 
I resolute to strip mo of more money than I can 
| save in a year? You won’t relent, ha?” 

| “I want tho money, ma’am, nothing more. 

| It’s my just right. I’ve earned it, if anybody 
j on earth ever did.” 

; “And you won’t take anything but money, not 
i money’s worth, now?” cried madame, peering 
; eagerly into the face of her visitor, 
j “Why? Haven’t you got the change handy?” 

| asked Jane, with her thoughts fixed longingly on 
the jewels she had seen. 

| “Tho change! She calls seventy-five dollars 
| change. As if a lone woman, like mo, ever had 
j so much money by her at once.” 

Jano thought of the gold sho had seen, but 
: still her wishes turned to the diamonds in pre- 
; ference, and sho said quickly, 

“Well, money or money’s worth. I don’t much 
care which, so long as it’s the genuine article.” 

“Well,”, said tho old woman, drawing the 
: casket slowly from her pocket, and opening it. 

: “Here’s something now worth five times the 
money, and just tho thing for you, with your 
: plump neck and rosy cheeks. What say? Will 
ye have ’em instead of the money, especially as 
the money can’t be had jnsfc yet?” 

“Let mo look at them?” cried Jane, eagerly 
seizing upon tho case. “J7ow they do flash! 
Ear-rings, breast-pin. Oh! but they burn like 
fire. What are they?” 
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“ Diamonds, every one worth heaps of money,” 
au9wered madame—“ took ’em as security for a 
debt, you know.” 

“And will you really let me have em?” asked 
Jano, almost gasping for breath. 

“Well, now you can’t expect ’em all, till there's 
been more work done. Diamonds ain’t pioked 
up from the gutters, I can tell you.” 

“But how many? The ear-rings now. May 
I have them?” 

She lifted up a long, old-fashioned ear-ring, as 
she spoke, glittering with innumerable pendents, 
that made her eyes glisten as she held it up to 
the light. “These now.” 

“Not all at once,” answered madame, softly, 
anil purring abqut her victim like a cat, “Say 
one ear-ring and the breast-pin for the papers, 
and the other ring when that girl is—is asleep, 
you know,” 

Jane Bhook her head, and grasped the ear¬ 
rings closer in her hand, gazing upon them with 
glistening oyes. 

“No, no, I’d rather leave tho breast-pin, and 
take both ear-rings.’* 

Madame took tho casket from her visitor’s 
hand, and half-closed it. 

“If 1 give both rings for the pnpers, there is 
no deponding on the rest. No, no, take one, and 
come back for the mato when the whole job is 
finished.” 

“But what good will one ring do mo?” cried 
Jane, almost with tears in her eyea. “I can’t 
wear itl” 

“But you will soon bo after tho mate,” an¬ 
swered madame, holding up the ring in her olaw- 
liko fingers, and making the pendents tinkle 
before the longing eyes of her guest. “In three 
days they will both bo yours.” 

“Yes! but what if it can’t be done? Some 
people never will dio without a tussle for it. 
What good will this bo to me then?” 

“You can sell it for three hundred dollars, or 
pawn it ” 

“Three hundred dollars!” cried Jane, incredu¬ 
lously. 

“More than that,” answered madame. “You 
thought I wouldn’t be liberal; you higgled about 
tho price. There is three times the sum in your 
hand, and without asking, too.” 0 

The low, wheedling tone in which this was 
spoken would havo created suspicion in a person 
less eager in her greed. But Jane clutched the 
prize in her hand, though Bhe bUU cast longing 
glances at the oasket. 

“When shall I see you again, with news? 
Remember, don't come till you wont a mate to 
that,” 


“To-morrow night; I’ll come to-morrow night, 
see if I don’t.” 

“Be careful of the ear-ring, dear. Keep it 
about you. That Bellevue is Buch a place for 
thieves. Now the papers.” 

Jane took the little silken bag from her bosom, 
and gave it to the eager hands that were ex¬ 
tended for it 

“That will do. Now, good night, dear. Come 
again. Good night If you should meet a po¬ 
liceman, juBt turn your face toward him, and 
he’ll know it’s all right You’ve got a beautiful 
face, Jane Kelly, a beautiful face. No police¬ 
man that sees it will disturb you.” 

Jano was now in haste to depart and made 
her way out of the building in safety, though 
Madame De Marke only followed her to the 
nearest flight of stairs, with her candle and ink- 
bottle, leaving her to find the rest of her way 
out in darkness. 

Jane certainly did meet a policeman not many 
paces from Madame De Marke’s door, and mind¬ 
ful of the council she had received, her face was 
turned boldly toward him. He gave it a search¬ 
ing look, and walked on. 

Madame returned to her room, set her light 
on tho bottom of a chair, and opening the little 
Bilken bag, examined its contents. Then, with a 
chuckle of intenBe delight, she drew forth her 
treaBure-box again, put the papers, and what 
remained of the jewels into it, and blew out the 
candle, while rubbing her hands with low, glee¬ 
ful chuokle3, that broke upon the stillness, at 
intervals, for half an hour. The woman had 
evidently accomplished some great point in her 
transactions with Jane Kelly that night. 

(to be continued.) 

Notice. —In order to protect “ The Bond 
Girl” commenced in this Magazine, from the 
system of retaliativo piracy now prevailing in 
England against American authors, tho manu¬ 
script of each chapter has been placed in the 
hands of an English gentleman, who will set 
as its English editor, and who has made such 
additions as will secure to him a legal copy¬ 
right under the existing English copy-right la* 
Each chapter is copy-righted and published bj 
the editor in Canada as it appears here, 
every line published in Peterson’s Magaim® u 
taken from his amended copy. Thus it will be 
impossible to republish it in England without 
infringing on his copy-right as the English 
editor, or in America without encroaching opt® 
the author’s copy-right here. * 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 

Count Stammbrn and his wife were esteemed 
a most amiable and enviablo pair. Their union 
was the result of a tender affection, which had 
imperceptibly grown out of an intercourse of 
years. They had loved with romautio passion. 
Each was formed for the other, both were lmnd- 
gome, good, warm-hearted; they harmonized in 
all their views and wishes. 

The scenes which passed between them are 
still remembered, when after having already been 
betrothed, their parents quarreled, and the match 
was broken off. The countess became danger¬ 
ously ill from grief, and tho passionate lover 
threatened to end his life like Goethe’s Wcrthcr 
or Miller’s Siegfried. Well, to save tho life of 
the young countess, and to pro vent the count 
from taking such a desperate step, their parents, 
willingly, or unwillingly, were obliged to become 
reconciled, at least in appearance. The recon¬ 
ciliation saved the lives of the pair; but as soon 
os the countess was out of danger, her parents 
renewed the strife, and sought to defer tho mar¬ 
riage for a few years. Upon this, tho lovers got 
up one night, rode over tho borders, were united 
at the altar, returned as man and wife, and with 
tliis, earth seemed transformed into Paradise. 

Their marriage was viowed by all tho w;orld ns 
a most happy one, and their lifo everywhere bold 
up os a pattern of harmony and peace. From 
morning to evening, tho young people seemed to 
think of nothing but how to please one another. 
In the first year thoy even wrote poems upon 
each other, the most tender and .moving in the 
world; in winter as well as in summer, they filled 
each other's room with significant flowers; every 
piece of household furniture was endeared to 
them by Borne affectionate remembrance. In the 
second year, indeed, these flights of sentimen¬ 
tality, which bordered upon affectation, some¬ 
what Bubsided, but still in all circles, societies, 
balls and diversions of whatever sort, they beheld 
only each other, sought only each other, and 
lived only for eaoh other. In the third year, they 
laid aside this amiable impoliteness in publio, 
but at home they remained the same. Not until 
the fourth year did they Beem so far to recover 
from their first delirium of love, that they could 
visit separately, and he in one place, and she in 
another, could spend an evening, and at timeB a 
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day, in society, without homo sickness. So much 
the more delightful was the pleasure of meeting 
again. In tho fifth year, the count could travel 
for weeks, without a heart torn with grief, or 
without her swooning at liis departure. But the 
letters thou shouldst read that they then wrote 
to each other! Truly, Heloise, with the pen of 
Pope, wrote not more tenderly and glowingly. 
In the sixth year, they were at last so reason¬ 
able, that one or two friendly letters sufficed for 
an absence of weeks. In the seventh, both felt 
that they could love just as ardently without it 
being necessary for them by word and writing to 
repeat the assurance from morning till evening. 
This was already a good deal. Their happiness 
had now reached the highest point, because they 
had at last found for each other tho silent con¬ 
fidence of tender friendship. In the eighth, they 
stripped their love of so much of its egotism, that 
they felt some regard for the rest of tho world, 
and lived no longer solely for one another, as if 
they alone wero the living actors, and tho rest 
of mankind dead figures upon the scene. In the 
ninth, they were the most amiable, benevolent, 
agreeable, obliging persons nbrond^as well as at 
homo. In tho tenth, they were like the rest of 
us, children of men ns wo are, and as good people 
commonly are who have been mnrried ten years. 

In tho first year of tho second ten, they both 
remarked in each other, that their tenderness 
was no longer so violent and stormy. They found 
that very natural. Ono can lovo without being 
impetuous. In tho following year, they dis¬ 
covered various little foibles in each other, which 
hitherto had been covered by the mantle of affeo 
tion. Well, they were forbearing, and each 
endured tho faults of the other with kind indul¬ 
gence. In tho third, a gentle rebuke passed 
now nnd then; but they were still considerate, 
and if it so happened that the feelings of either 
were wounded by harshness or contradiction, it 
was certain that tho offender would make the 
sweetest reparation. But in tho fourth year, 
each ono believed that this making reparation 
came too often to his or her turn. Each accused 
the other of being disposed to pardon everything 
in himself, in the other nothing. In the fifth, 
they would often vef and tease each other, and 
■ without being conscious of it In the sixth, they 
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began to weigh their words carefully, in order to 
preservo good harmony. In the seventh, mis¬ 
understandings often occurred, and nothing was 
more common than for one to feel sensitive at 
some expression of the other’s. Thoy interpreted 
this, however, as a proof of affection and tender¬ 
ness; tho wounds of a hostile sword smart not 
like tho unkind looks of one we love. In the 
eighth, frequent wranglings occurred, but they 
were followed by no consequences. In the best 
marriage such things take place. They were 
angry with each other for a fow days, and then 
became reconciled. In tho ninth year, their 
mutual irritability brought them to the wise 
resolution of avoiding too frequent interviews. 
“Thou art sensitive and excitable,” said the 
count, “and I am sometimes so also. That will 
never do. Thou might’st become violent, and I 
might becomo so likewise. The best way is, 
that I should leavo thee thy will in everything, 
and do thou leave me mino. Let us live cheer¬ 
fully together, without continually tormenting 
each other. Wo love, but we must not plague 
ourselves to death with our lovo.” The countess 
thought so likewise. From this time, their 
domestic arrangements wero on a separate foot¬ 
ing. They saw each other seldom, except at 
table. Neither asked whence do you come, or 
whither do you go? They found quiet days 
again, and lived politely together in peace and 
harmony. If either was vexed at the words or 
actions of tho othor, they parted with a compli¬ 
ment, and lift) most friendly aspect in tho world. 

One oycning, in the tenth year—thou hast hero 
the history of twenty years—both came from a 
concert, supped together, and then drew toward 
tho tiro to chat away an hour. Both woro still 
filled with tho emotions which tho sweet and ira- 
pressivo musio they had heard had excited in 
their tender hearts. 

“Alas!” said the countess, “all were well, if 
one could only continue young.” 

“Thou neodst not complain. Where is tho 
woman whoso youth is so well preserved as 
thine? I soo no difference in thee to-day, and 
on tho evening of thy wedding. Some humors, 
perhaps! But one must bear with these. Our 
union is one of the most enviable upon the earth. 
Wore I unmarried, and should see thee, I would 
offer my hand to none other.” 

“Very prettily said,” replied the countess, with 
a sigh. “But, only think,my dear, twenty years 
already! What am I now? What was I then?” 

“Now a charming woman, then a charming 
maiden. I would not exchange the one for the 
other.” Ho arose, and kissing her, pressed her 
to Iris bosom. 


“Wo have been happy, very happy. Only one 
thing is wanting, only one, which crowns the 
happiness of other marriages.” 

“I understand thee; a child that would inherit 
thy grace and virtue.” 

“Oh, how happy this would make us! Yet one 
child gives as much sorrow and anxiety ns plea¬ 
sure. The least accident might rob us of it. 
But—yes, two children-■” 

“Thou art right. And not two, hut three. 
For with two—if ono should die, we arc in the 
same anxiety as before. I am certain heaven 
will hear our prayer. Three children will yet 
sport about us.” 

“My dear,” she said, smiling, “that were 
almost too muoh. That would bring us into new 
perplexity. For example, if they were pons?” 

“Well, we have five and twenty thousand 
crowns income. Enough for us and for them. 
The oldest I would place in tho army; the second 
should enter upon a diplomatic career. Both 
will boa great expense to U3, it is true, but they 
will rise. We have connections, rank, and inte¬ 
rest.” 

“But, my dear, you have forgotten the 
youngest.” 

“The youngest? Not at all. He shall enter 
the church. He shall be a prebendary. The 
benefice will not bo wanting.” 

“What? A prebendary! My son a priest! 
No, indeed, that will never do.” 

“Never do! And why not, if I may ask? lie 
may becomo an Abbot, Bishop, Cardinal.” 

“Never, nover, never! I will never ho the 
mother of a monk, and see my son in a cowl, nnd 
with a smooth-shaven pate. Fie! what an idea 
to enter thy head. If I had a hundred Bons, I 
| would not consent to it.” 

! “Thou art in a very strange temper to-day, 

| dear wife. What is for his happiness and ours, 
j thou wilt certainly consent to, with all thy ill* 

| humor against the clergy.” 

; “Never! I declare it—I firmly declnro it. 

| Call it humor, if you please. I know this, that 
| it is often thy humor to be lord and master. Bat 
j forget not, that oven a mother may bo in the 
j right.” 

j “Not at all. Tho judgment is found in the 
| father.” 

| “But if this does not always suffice?” 
j “If mino does not suffice, my lady countess, l 
i certainly would at last apply for yours. I tHM 
| answer for it, when the case occurs, I shall know 
| how to mako ray wishes respeoted.” 
i “Ob, yeB, I know well enough you are my 
| husband and master, but I have not the honor 
t to be your slave.” 
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“Nor I your puppet, lady countess. I have, 
always Bhown you indulgence in everything— j 
perhaps too much. But as mildly as I endure: 
caprices, pardon me, but there are eome fanoies j 
which are too silly.” 

“I am greatly obliged to you for the informa¬ 
tion, of which you have just given me a rude and 
practical proof. Which of us, let me ask, has 
been the moBt Indulgent? For years long I have 
borne your improprieties in silence; I have gene¬ 
rously pardoned them, viewing them more as 
faults of the understanding and of education, 
than of the heart. Bat the most angelio patience 
wearies at last.” 

“There you are perfectly right. Mine has 
long Binoe been severely tried by your whims 
and singularities, and you may congratulate 
yourself that I have not thrown off the yoke 
before this. For, in truth, it is not tho most 
delightful thing to be tho humble servant of your 
follies. I must for once speak plainly.” 

“If I had spoken plainly with you, you would 
long since have known that you are a proud and 
conceited egotist, with whom it is hard enough 
to be on good terms; a form without a heart, 
continually speaking of the feelings, because one 
always makes tho greatest parade of that of 
which one is destitute.” , 

“Indeed? For this reason you are so ready 
to boast of your judgment, your delicacy. You 
may deceive others, but as for me, I have been 


long undeceived. Virtue with you is, after nil 
mere woman’s grimace. You are, with your fine 
airs, so much the more disagreeable to me, the 
more I know of your heart. Except for pity, ] 
had long since sent you to your family for tho 
sake of peace.” 

“You anticipate me in my wishes. A precise, 
tedious egotist, is not tho character to please a 
sensible woman. And after such a declaration, 
you can easily understand, that I have no greater 
pleasure to expect than to bo soon freed from 
you.” 

“Most excellent! The mask is at last thrown 
off. I take you at your word, and ask for nothing 
better. Adieu! Pleasant dreams! To-morrow 
the whole affair shall be arranged.” 

“The earlier the better, Bir count.” 

They then parted. Tho next day tho notary 
was summoned; witnesses came; the act of 
divorce was drawn up and mutually signed, not¬ 
withstanding the entreaties and warnings of 
friends, of relatives, and even of persons of the 
highest distinction. Tho separation followed. 

Thus was a long and apparently happy union 
suddenly severed. A ridiculous quarrel about 
tho future lot of three sons, who were not yet in 
the world, rent the tie which they had supposed 
a bond for eternity. And, in truth, the count as 
well as tho countess are most amiable people. 
There is nothing wrong about them except weak¬ 
nesses, which we all have. 
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HELEN' 

B X ELLA 

All the flowers in the village of Delville were 
born to blush unseen—it being one of those un- 
evonlless places where the womenkind are nuns 
without taking the veil. Nothing ever came 
there; even travelling exhibitions turned off on 
some other route: and sight-seeing was an un¬ 
known pleasure. It never seemed to be on the 
direct road from any place; and, when, by some 
chance, travellers found themselves lodged there, 
they folt like people to whom Buch a cosy, little 
neat belonged by right of discovery. 

And yet the BatiBfaotion of the Delvilliana was 
almost equal to that of the Khan of Tartary, 
who, after dining himself, orders a eourier to 
announce to the other potentates of the earth 
that they aro welcome to enjoy the like privilege. 
They had plenty of trees, and plenty of ground; 
and, for public buildings, they had churohes, 
and schools, and a Surrogate's office—what more 
could heart desire? So they went on in their 
Blow way, just the Bame as it was years ago; and 
entertained a thorough Chinese horror of all in¬ 
vaders and importations. 

Helen Qlowood Btood, one bright morning, in 
the parlor of the pleasantest house in Dolville, 
with a most flimsy pretext of dusting the furni¬ 
ture. But the duster had fallen from her hands 
some time Bince; and the young lady’s pretty 
eyes (she had pretty ones) were travelling up 
and down the village street with not much better 
success than those of sister Anne, “in Blue 
Beard," who sometimes saw “a cloud of dust,” 
and sometimes “a flock of sheep." 

To do the people of Delville justice, they some¬ 
times had processions—of cattle; and Helen, one 
day, in despair, counted two hundred and six 
oxen on their way to a neighboring market. An 
alarming propensity of the Delvillians was to 
turn everything into ready monoy; and they 
would, probably, have gone about in the condi¬ 
tion of good old uncle Ned, who is represented 
as lacking a covering on “the place where the 
wool ought to grow," and they have been assured 
thnt the hair which as yet remained Undisturbed 
might have been spun or wrought into anything 
valuable. 

Oh! Delville! In the palace of Truth would be 
torn from thee the false inscription “fancy por¬ 
trait," and written underneath, “painted from 


5 HEEO. 

RODMAN. 

Helen had been a long time looking at nothing; 
but, during this period, she had fallen into a boh 
of waking dream upon the barrenness of Delville 
in general, and the remarkably uneventful pip 
grim age whicL she seemed destined to perform. 
As this last thought crossed her mind, she gave 
a half glance toward her father’s office over the 
way, and blushed a little at some recollection, 
which it may be as well to explain. 

Mr. Glowood was county judge and surrogate, 
and presided with grave dignity in the small, red 
brick building that was considered one of the 
village ornaments. He was a quiet, Berious man, 
with more learning than he usually displayed; 
and seemed quite satisfied with his evident des¬ 
tiny, .which had already been two-thirds accom¬ 
plished, that of being born, married, and buried 
in Delville. 

He had but one child, and she was motherless. 
Helen Glowood was a very pretty girl, who, in a 
more appreciating circle, would havo filled & 
higher destiny; but the people of Delville needed 
to bo shown the difference between tube-roses 
and sunflowers before acknowledging any stipe 
rior claims. Nearly all tho men in Delville were 
claimed by some particular female, and returned 
the salutations of pretty Helen Glowood os com¬ 
posedly as they did those of her aunt, Miss 
Becky; and were, with one exception, entirely 
insensible to any difference between the two. 

This one exception waB her father’s clerk. 
Nature in making him had not forgotten the 
eyeB, and Walter Camberson appeared to think 
that these useful organs had been given him for 
the express purpose of looking at Helen Glowood. 
The wiseacres of Delville had, long ago, pro¬ 
nounced him “a likely young man:” “they could 
see that there was something in him tho very first 
day that he entered the village;" Mr. Glowood 
had often been indebted to his assistance in 
troublesome dilemmas, and entertained & high 
opinion of bis clerk’s talents—although he often 
frowned at Walter’s inclination to employ lh*« 
talents on the least eligible side; and Helen- 
well, she said less than any one, but she was, 
that very morning, wondering how it had com# 
about that she should think so much of Walt#. 

Ho had never told his love; but Helen w»* 
perfectly well aware of his sentiments respecting 
her, and the gentleman appeared quite Batlsfied 
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nith hers in return. She believed that she did 
remember some nonsense about stopping at her 
toiler’s office, one day, to write a letter; and 
Walter, who happened to be alone on the pre¬ 
mises, made her a pen; and, when he requested 
the pleasure of carrying the letter to the post- 
office, his look seemed to Bay, “To be employed 
in your service gilds the most trifling perform¬ 
ance.” And then he began to visit the house 
quite frequently; and Helen heard him speak 
very Bweetiy to a poor old woman, and read in 
the “Delville Banner” s a glowing speech of his 
In behalf of an oppressed family; and, somehow 
or other—she began to think, now, that it was 
because he was the only one she saw—she learned 
to look for his coming, and to expect him to wear 
a far different smile for her from what he be- 
fltowed upon others; but, now, that she thought 
it over, she wondered if this was not all very 
tame? 

In the midst of her reflection, a most unusual 
Bound for Delville, that of gay, triumphant muaio, 
was home upon the air; and she heard the rolling 
of drums and the tramp of many feet, mingled 
with the notes of “Hail, the Conquering Hero 
Comes.” 

Helen looked from the window, and distin¬ 
guished the worthies of Delville, arrayed in regi¬ 
mentals, long since outgrown, with swords rusty 
from long inaction, walking two and two together, 
and evidently impressed with the idea that they 
were making a most imposing appearance. But 
this all meant something; these modern Cinci- 
natuses had not left the plough, the anvil, and 
the Bheara for nothing; and Helen at last remem- 
'bered that this must be in honor of the arrival 

of General-, the valiant hero who had just 

come fresh from victory. 

His terrible encounter with the cannibals of 
the Opoco Islands had lately been recorded in the 
Delville Banner—his many hair-breadth escapes, 
interesting scars, and undaunted courage bad 
been done full justice to; and the inhabitants 
were fully informed that the hero would probably 
etop at the Delville Hotel, for a day or two, on 
hia way somewhere else. 

The Opoco Islands have not yet been dis¬ 
covered; but as Mioawber observed to David 
Copperfleld, that “he had no doubt they would 
have roamed about the braes, and pulled the 
gow&ns fine had the thing been at all feasible,” 
it may as well be supposed that the general 
would, doubtless, have vanquished the Opoco 
klands had they been anywhere to attack. 

Helen had never seen a great man in her life— 
not even a President; and she thought it a shame 
that the highest officer in authority did not make 


kingly progresses through the Union, or exhibit 
himself at so much a head, that , all might have 
an opportunity of beholding him. How she 
wished that Walter Camberson had been seized 
with a fancy for wielding a sword instead of a 
quill—there was something so elevating in the 
enthusiasm inspired by a pair of epaulettes I 

As Helen looked upon this spirited procession, 
she remembered her penchant for a grey-haired 
hero, with at least one arm in a sling, and some 
prominent scar to tell of “the dangers he had 
passed;” she recollected that Walter Camberson 
was not at all what she had so often pictured as 
a being worthy of enthusiastic love—and, draw¬ 
ing a fanoy portrait of General-, she quite 

made up her mind that she was about to meet 
her destiny. 

On one thing Bhe was determined. Her father 
should call upon the general—she would give him 
no rest until he did. Was he not one of the very 
first men in the place? And yet he always 
shrank from putting himself forward, declaring 
that it was too much trouble. But it was his 
duty, as it was that of all men, to acknowledge 
the general’s claims upon his country; and go 
he should. 

Helen had, now, something to think of—-there 
was, now, an event to vary the quiet current of 
her existence; and, buried in profound contem¬ 
plation of the general’s perfections, as she had 
arranged them in her own mind, she walked 
slowly up to her aunt’s apartment 

Miss Becky, however, was not enthusiastic— 
she had no opinion of great people; they gave, 
Bhe said, a world of trouble; and she told Helen, 
rather shortly, that “if she expected to have that 
dinner on her shoulders, Bhe would not be quite 
so ready to give the invitation.” For Helen had 
gently insinuated the propriety of inviting the 
general to dine; but the proposal was received by 
Miss Becky with the most unqualified contempt. 

Judge Glowood came duly home to dinner; and 
it must be confessed that one of Helen’s very 
first inquiries respecting the general was whether 
he was private property, or an unappropriated 
individual. Her father had not heard many par¬ 
ticulars concerning him, but he rather thought 
the general was unmarried; and then he pro¬ 
ceeded to carve as composedly os usual. 

“How soon shall you call upon him, papa?” 
continued Helen, “and do, pray, invite him to 
dinner.” 

Very much surprised at his daughter’s enthu¬ 
siasm for a person whom she had never seen, 
Mr. Glowood asked, with a smile, 

“And what makes you so hospitably inclined 
toward General-?” 
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“Because,” replied Helen, Bomewhat con¬ 
fusedly, “he ia so noble, and valiant, and every¬ 
body ia talking of him, papa. You know,” ehe 
continued, “that we have very few opportunities 
of seeing great men—and I should be eo proud 
to entertain General- 

“Well, well,” replied her father, as he com¬ 
menced in earnest the proooss of dining, “we 

shall see about it.” 

Tins Helen considered almost equivalent to a 
promise; and spent the afternoon in a porfeot 
flutter of excitement She sat poring over the 
history of Gustavus Vasa; and, while reading 
the romantic aooount of his second marriage, she 
fanoied herself in the place of the lovely Mar¬ 
garet Ericson, who wept at the thoughts of a 
marriage with the handsome crown-prince, be¬ 
cause her heart was given to hia noble, grey¬ 
haired father. General-was, of course, a 

prototype of the great Gustavus; and Walter 
Camberaon quite as truthfully personated the 
orown-prince. So that she had certainly an 
illustrious antecedent in forsaking a young lover 
for an old one. 

Had all these thoughts been laid open to the 
perusal of thoBo around her, Helen would have 
been laughed out of her dream at its very com¬ 
mencement; but she wisely kept her imaginings 
to herself and pursued her usual round of em¬ 
ployments—although the noble features of a 
veteran hero were constantly coming between 
her and every other thought. 

Helen did not look forward to Walter’s evening 
visit with the usual pleasure. 

“Have you seen him?” she exclaimed, almost 
as soon as the gentleman entered. 

“Seen who?” he inquired, with most pro¬ 
voking ooolnesa. 

“Why, General -replied Helen, impa¬ 

tiently, “his name must be in every one’s 
mouth.” 

“Oh, yes,” observed Walter, slowly, “I do 
remember me, as James would say, of seeing 
several cavaliers, who looked very much out of 
their element, marohing up and down the street, 
to-day—and, when I asked why they were not 
at work, as usual, I reoeived for answer that 
this performance was in honor of the arrival of 

General-. Also, in passing the hotel, I saw 

a Btout man preparing to fortify himself with a 
particularly strong glass of brandy and water— 
probably the same individual.” 

“ Nonsense 1” replied Helen, while an angry 
flush, called forth by Walter’s remarks, tinged 
her cheek with a deeper hue, “I do not believe 

that Gen,-would do suob a thing 1 Wh&t sort 

of looking man is he?” she continued, carelessly. 


“Short and red-faced, with lobster eyes, and 
a very flourishing crop of sandy hair—his head 
wearing the appearance of being thatched with 
soiled straw.” 

Talk of women running down eaoh other’s good 
looks! Just hear one man desoribe another, if 
there is the least eoupcon of rivalry between 
theml 

Helen was perfectly mdignant. 

“I do not believe,” said she, “that you have 
seen him, at alll” 

Walter made no reply j and there was a pause, 
for some time. 

“Como, Helen,” said he, at length, as though 
the subject had been forgotten, “I want the 
soothing influence of sweet sounds,” and opening 
the piano as he spoke, he led Helen toward it. 

Sho seated herself at the instrument; and soon 
stunned Waltor’s ears with a martial perform¬ 
ance, which, as a somewhat unlettered critic 
observed, “beat the Battle of Prague all holler,” 
For every cannon discharged in that pride of 
school girls, at least two went off here; and 
drumB beat as though the Imaginary army had 
more than they knew what to do with. 

Then she performed various marches; and Wal¬ 
ter listened and admired, apparently in earnest— 
though, all the time, he was longing for some of 
those gentle songs that were so peculiarly suited 
to Helen’s voice, and wondered very much what 
had wrought this sudden ohange in hia ladye- 
love. 

Helen turned round on her music-stool, and 
affected intense admiration of a handsome sol¬ 
dier, on the cover of a piece of music, who was 
singing a most inconsistent and preposterous 
farewell to an imaginary piece of perfection. 

“AW men Bhould be soldiers,” she observed, 
for Walter’s benefit, “a quiet life, for a man, 
seems so effeminate.” 

She did not quite like Walter’s air of amuse¬ 
ment, as he replied, “Surely, you would not 
have brother always meeting brother with dou¬ 
bled fist? Beside,” he added, “that is quite an 
aspersion upon my employment; but sword and 
bayonet have not done more for their country 
than the grey, goose-quill.” 

“Yos,” replied Helen, saucily, “and the cack¬ 
ling of a gooBe saved imperial Rome. A mouse, 
too, once set a lion free.” 

But Walter only laughed; and he looked so 
much amused that she began a panegyric upon 
the unseen general. 

Having endowed him with all possible and 
impossible virtues, she paused to take breath; 
but Walter listened to these raptures in perfect 
sflence; when, just as matters seemed approaching 
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aa awkward crisis, Judge Glowood entered, look¬ 
ing completely wearied out. 

He had been hunting the lion unsuccessfully, 
for a long time; but, at length, he succeeded in 
finding him, and the invitation was given and 
acoepted. The general was very much occupied, 
and his stay would be but short; still, as a great 

{ hot , he would endeavor to como. 

Helen flew to her aunt with the delightful 
news; but Miss Becky was anything but pleased 
at the prospect of so troublesome an invasion. 
She seemed to think that the general’s slaugh¬ 
tering propensities were not confined to animate 
things, and feared that she could not furnish a 
table sufficiently to satisfy him, and concluded 
by wondering if her brother had gone crazy. 

Whatever might have been Mr. Glowood’s im¬ 
pressions of the expeoted guest, he kept them to 
himself; and Helen was left in uncertainty. 

However, as the time approached, she arrayed 
herself very charmingly in a blue muslin dress; j 
and blushed and trembled very much, os she sat 
there ia the parlor—hoping for, and yet half 
dreading to hear, the general’s ring. Would he 
enter the room like Napoleon, erect, grave, with 
one hand bohind him—or would a smile of pecu¬ 
liar sweetness illuminate his features as his eyo 
fell upon her? She wondered if she would bo 
able to raise her eyes to the glittering figure, 
and what his first words would bo. 

These bewildering reflections were rudely in¬ 
terrupted by Miss Becky, who came in to say 
that dinner was ready—the hour named had 
passed by without bringing the guest—and tho 
meal would certainly be spoiled. Tho general 
ought to be Ashamed of himself for not having 
refosed at once, instead of giving her eo much 
trouble; but, having accepted, he should now bo 
ashamed for not coming. 

Helen’s hopes fell; perhaps, after all, sho 
should not see him I 

Judge Glowood and his clerk made their ap- 

pfcftrance; but still no General-. To Helen’s 

great disappointment, her father insisted upon 
Siting down to the table, when the clock had 
pointed to half an hour beyond the time; and it 
required quite a powerful effort to refrain from 
ahedding tears. Walter thought that she had 
never looked so charming, but he felt almost as 
ouch ouriosity to behold the generaf as Helen, 
he^ielf; he was, as yet, uncertain whether to 
fear him or not. 

They had quite given up all expectation of the 
guest, when the judge was informed that a gen¬ 
tleman wished to see him; and, after a few mo- 
oen^a absence, he returned, accompanied by the 
^7 general. 


Helen did not look up until he was Heated; 
then she found herself vis-a-vis to a weather¬ 
beaten-looking individual, who was neither tall 
nor short, fat nor thin—whose expression was 
neither stem nor benignant, and who appeared 
particularly unaccustomed to ladies* society. 

Helen received a dodge of the head, as Am 

part of tho introduction that ensued; and the first 
words of the great man, particularly addressed to 
herself, were: “Have some salt, mum?” accom¬ 
panied by a somerset on the part of the injured 
salt-cellar. 

Helen wished to keep her eyes on her own 
plate, but a strange propensity impelled her to 
glance toward Walter. Ho was just raising a 
goblet of water to his lips; but she caught a 
glimpse of laughing eyes that seemed fairly 
dancing with merriment on the edge of tho glass. 

The young lawyer had weighed his fancied 
rival carefully, and found him wanting; his 
equanimity being, therefore, quite restored, he 
determined to amuse himself at the expense of 
his fickle ladye-lovc. He watched the visitor 
narrowly—not a single movement escaped him; 
and poor Holen sat with painfully burning cheeks 
beneath the provoking looks that Waller was 
constantly sending toward her. 

The general’s style of eating was decidedly 
unique. He had been too familiar with more 
formidable weapons to use much precaution in 
handling his knife; and as Miss Becky watched 
the rapid strides which that utensil Beemed 
making for his throat, she grew alarmed lest it 
should “sink to rise no more.” 

The visitor had taken the invitation to dine in 
its most literal sense, and effectually repulsed 
all attompts to draw him into conversation. At 
length, ho paused from sheer exhaustion, and 
Mr. Glowood seized the favorable moment to 
draw him out. 

“You have seen some pretty hard service, I 
believe, sir?” observed the judge. 

“Yes, pretty hard,” replied the visitor, “pretty 
bard,” and here he plunged into a dish of float¬ 
ing islands as though it had been one of his foes. 
He said no more until the conclusion of the 
repast. 

“Well, sir,” said the general, hastily drawing 
back his chair, with the air of one who has per¬ 
formed his duty, “I feel obliged to you for your 
polite invitation, in accepting which I have en¬ 
joyed myself most agreeably. And, madam,” 
turning to Helen, “I feel happy to have made 
your delightful acquaintance, and should be glad 
to meet you again.” 

And the man of war went the way of all men 
who wieh to emerge into the Btreet. 
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The general's visit was over; leaving Miss 
Beoky highly indignant—Helen somewhat hys¬ 
terical—Judge Glowood extremely puzzled—and 
Walter very much amused. He set himself as¬ 
siduously to tho task of consoling the disap¬ 
pointed damsel, but she would not be consoled, 
and received all his attempts with such a decided 
pout that ho abandoned the field in despair. 

Helen said to herself, “let him go,” and was 
quite sure that she never would have anything 
more to do with. him. 

The summer passed, and autumn leaves were 
fringing the woods with crimson. 

The single window wherein Miss Bastings, 
“the mould of form,” to the female Delvillians, 
delighted to exhibit her first appreciation of the 
fashions, glowed brightly with gorgeous ribbons; 
and in the small apartment behind the shop, 
sacred to the process of cutting and fitting, sat 
our friend Helen, tapping her parasol on the 
floor with a somewhat confused air. 

“I can see, with half an eye, what you've 
come for!” exclaimed the officiating priestess, 
who wore such a huge pair of clippers that she 
Boemed to bo all shears. 

Helen blushed, as she glanced at the neat 
parcel toward which Miss Bastings’ sharp eyes 
had been directed, and looked as though she did 
not half like it. 

“No use, now, in putting on any airs with 
tne,” continued the active spinster, “people do 
not wear white Batin dresses to ohuroh for 
nothing—and I’m really glad that you and 
Walter havo come round again, it’s quite time— 
though, to bo sure,” Bhe continued, with an en¬ 
couraging nod to herself, in the glass, “people 
marry at all ages.” 

Helen did not contradict this, and Miss Bas¬ 
tings clipped away with renewed vigor. 

“You’ve got a clear, little waist,” observed the 
complaisant dressmaker, regarding Helen as a 
creditable block for the display of her own skill. 

“Settle down in tho old house, I suppose?” 
she continued, half-provoked at her customer’s 
silenoe. 

The bride-elect was roused from a pleasant 
reverie, “I do not know,” she replied, in an 
embarrassed manner, “I believe there was some 
talk of moving away.” 

“Not away from Delville J ” exolaimed the ex¬ 
cited spinster, “well, now, that’s what I call 
real mean —a real mean shame. As soon as 
people get a little up in the -world, they go 
and move off, instead of staying to ornament 
their native village. It isn’t treating Delville 
well—It ain’t patriotic. Well,” continued Miss 
Bastings, “there’s one comfort, at any rate, if 


people are moving out, there are others ready to 

come in. Mrs. General-will quite illumine 

the place.” 

“Ib. the general marriedt'* asked Helen, sur¬ 
prised at this very natural circumstance. 

“La, yes,” replied her informant, “didn’t 
you know thatf His wife and I used to go to 
school together, and I’ve boxed Sally Price’s 
ears many a time; but I suppose that she quite . 
sticks up, noto.** 

Helen walked home in a thoughtful mood, as ■ 
she remembered her romance; but her laughter 
broke forth unrestrainedly when Walter whis¬ 
pered, with his peculiar manner, 

“Helen, I have had an introduction to Mrs. 

General-; she does not look in the least like 

you.” 

There was a quiet wedding at Delville; and 
the two departed to build an altar for their 
household gods elsewhere. 

Walter Camberson rapidly rose to fame and 
distinction; and when years had cemented the 
bond that sent them fbrth together, they went, 
one day, to a publio meeting, where different 
wonders were exhibited, and different people 
were expected to make speeches. 

Helen’s laughing eye was soon attracted by 
tho figure of her old acquaintance, General—, 
to whose arm clung a small, aharp-lookiug woman, 
who seemed resolved to impress the crowd with 
a conviction of her proprietorship. 

There was a stir among the assembled multi¬ 
tude ; and the general was, with some difficulty, 
persuaded to mount the platform. 

“He’s going to make a speech P* whispered 
Walter, with a moat wicked smile. 

Expectation was upon tiptoe; but the general's 
lips remained so long glued together that it 
seemed doubtful whether he had not an attack 
of lockjaw. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he commenced, with 
difficulty, “it gives me much pleasure to see yon 
assembled here to day.” Here he smiled U 
benignly upon the crowd as though he had been 
welcoming them to his own house. 

“Hear! hear!” exolaimed an admirer, hut do 
more appeared to be forthcoming; until at length 
the speaker gathered courage to add, 

“This is a most useful projeot, and worthy of 
all encouragement. I am no speaker,” he con¬ 
cluded, which was, certainly, a self-evident ftet 
“and you must excuse me from farther «* 
ertion.” 

A great many smiled as the general ag*k 
sought shelter beneath the protection of hi* 
resolute-looking lady; but one of his friw^s 
observed: 
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“The general ain’t a great speaker, to be sure; 
but, when he does speak, it’s always to the pint.’* 

Helen, however, thought it decidedly Jaok 
Bonsbyish; and found it quite impossible to 
restrain her laughter. 

When Bhe had composed her face to a proper 
degree of gravity, she looked up to see her hus¬ 
band mounted on the platform. She shook 
nervously as she reflected that Walter’s fort did 
not consist in making himself conspicuous, but 
his first words reassured her; and she fairly 
devoured the glowing sentences that seemed to 
emanate from a heart inspired by every noble 
feeling. 

Thero was no attempt at display—but perfect 
silence reigned throughout the audience; and, 
after a speech that seemed very brief indeed to 


them, Walter found himself overwhelmed with 
congratulations, and offers of friendship. 

He looked at Helen. Her face was more elo¬ 
quent than their honeyed words, and he hastened 
to join her. 

“Well, Helen,” he whispered, “have you re¬ 
covered yet from your hero-worship?” 

“No,” she replied softly, “the worship is un¬ 
changed—but not the idol. I humbly bow to 
the grey goose-quill; and consider the general 
better calculated to hew off the heads of his 
fellow-men than to supply them with any fresh 
ideas.” 

Helen never again found herself in the posi¬ 
tion of those unfortunates whose destiny it is 

“To moke them idols, and to find them clay.” 
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EMILY WHARTON'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


BY PAWN 

At eighteen, according to the diploma of a 
fashionable boarding-school, Emily Martin was 
folly qualified to marry. Her muaio was of the 
most scientifio description, far above the com¬ 
prehension of the common herd; her voico in 
the highest state of cultivation; her French as 
Parisian as Monsieur Gondon and a provincial 
French nursery-maid could make it; her Italian 
so extensive that she could sing it with but few 
mistakes, and her embroidery and fanoy work 
Tei 7 much better than her plain sewing. 

Bo, as I said before, my friend Emily con-; 
ddered herself fully competent for the matrimo¬ 
nial state, and a certain Louis Wharton thought 
M tOO. 

After the flatter of bridal finery and bridal: 
pwties was over, the young wife was carried off i 
to a distant village to make acquaintance with 
her husband’s family, and she came home de-: 
lighted with everything and everybody she saw. 
Such housekeeping, such clock-work regularity, j 
such breakfasts, and dinners, and suppers; these j 
vere the themes of Emily’s conversation for 
mauy a day, and she had half a mind to try to 
ri?i! her mother-in-law and sister-in-law in that: 
respect 

Bot her old interests and occupations soon 
wperseded her new ones, the more readily, as 
Biddy, her one servant, was a faithful, thorough¬ 
going creature, who preferred having the work 
entirely under own control. 

It was four months after her marriage, and 
vith a gay heart and willing hands, Emily Whar- 
toa was putting her frilled pillow-cases on the 
l*d of her spare room, for her mother-in-law 
vu expected that day to make them a visit. 

8ha w.as standing baok to admire the effect of 
handy work, when Biddy pat her head in at 
toe open door. * 

“If you plase, mam,” said she, “ I must go 
tola miiut to my sisther’s. Jemmy’s down Btairs, 
he says the baby’s most dead intirely. The 


Y SMITH. 

Virgin save us I” and Biddy’s tears flowed copi¬ 
ously. 

Poor Emily stood bewildered. It was a case 
in which Bhe could not refuse to let her servant 
go, but what was she to do ? her mother-in-law, 
the queen of housekeepers, coming, and dinner 
to get Had it been a piece of intricate music 
to play at sight she would have laughed at the 
difficulty, but chickens to prepare, and dessert 
to make, and old Mrs. Wharton to criticize 1 
poor Emily felt as if her sorrow was as great as 
Biddy’s. 

“But can’t you run down and see the child, 
Biddy, and then come back to get dinner? You 
know my mother-in-law is coming to-day. You 
shall go away again as soon as possible. I guess 
the baby isn’t so very sick,” said she, as coax- 
ingly as if her manner would have made it as she 
wished. 

But Biddy shook her head. 

“If it’e ill jest, you see, mam, I must stay 
and help nurse it; and if it dies, Margary will 
want me to wake with it But I’ll come back, 
mam, as soon as iver I can,” and she left the 
room to put on her things. 

Emily seated herself on the foot of the bed 
which Bhe had been at so much trouble to pre¬ 
pare, and looked os if stunned by some unex¬ 
pected blow. 

She could not collect her ideas, and it was not 
till she heard the hall door close, that she recol¬ 
lected how much she might have learned from 
Biddy, had she but had her wits about her suffi¬ 
ciently to have asked. 

There was a mine of energy in Emily’s cha¬ 
racter which had never been worked for want of 
necessity, so without stopping to bewail the 
unfortunate circumstance any longer, she pro¬ 
ceeded at once to the kitohen. There upon the 
large waiter, which Biddy always need for such 
purposes, lay a pair of fine chickens, with ampu¬ 
tated legs, and in the half prepared state in 
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which the; were when she had received the 
news. 

The poor, little housekeeper gazed at them for 
a moment,' no more i knowing what to do with 
them than, the Indian did with the syllabub, till 
a happy thought flashed across her bewildered 
brain, and, with something like a smile, she got 
her oook book. Bat, alasl there were “chicken 
patties,” and “ohickeu gumbo," and “ohloken 
fticoasees,” but never a word about preparing 
and roasting chiokeps. . She took the fowls up 
and studied their anatomy as attentively as ever 
Cuvier did that of some precious, unknown 
animal, but it was of no use; dress'them she 
could not, and with a sigh, and a hearty inolina- 
tion to ory, she sat down to refleot upon what 
was to be done. 

She picked up the waiter and carried it to the 
cellar, and daring her explorations in the safe, 
she discovered a fine roasting piece of beef, 
which had been sent home with the marketing. 
She could almost have danoed for joy. A nug¬ 
get of gold gleaming npon the eye of a California 
adventurer was never half so welcome. Here at 
least thero could be no difficulty; no preparation 
nor filling was necessary here. She was uncer¬ 
tain, however, how long it Bhould roast, so Bhe 
again applied to her cook book. But with no 
better success than before. There was “beef 
a-la-modc," and “beef bouilti," “French beef,” 
and “beef olins,” but never a word about a 
plain, old-fashioned roost. Still as there was a 
ohance of getting something for dinner, Emily 
would not be totally discouraged, so she hunted 
up a pan, and put the beef in the oven, determined 
it should be done enough; but knew nothing of 
the necessity of seasoning. 

The potatoes were her next trouble. Were 
they to be put in hot water or odd? And secretly 
thinking that washing them was about as dirty 
work as she ever did, she dropped them into a 
large boiler of hot water. , 

The mental debate then was, “ Spinaoh versus 
cold ham.” The former earned the day, but as 
ebe looked at the basket full of orisp, dark-green 
leaves, she wondered if Louis, when he marketed, 
had intended they should live on spinach for the 
next week. So she threw a couple of handsful 
into a pot of water, and wondered how long it 
took eggs to boil hard enough to eat with it. 

“The dinner will look somewhat frugal, to be 
sure, but mother Wharton will excuse it tinder 
the circumstances, I know,” thought Emily, as. 
she gazed at the dock, and found it was just 
twelve. They dined at two, and the dessert was 
yet to be made. But what was it to be? She 
did not know what Biddy had intended doing 


with all the milk which she saw in the cellar, 
but she was so out of patienoe with her cock 
book, that she never thought of consulting it 
again. Here, however, she defied oiroumBtances. 
She had some fine; preserves whioh her mother 
had put up for her, and cheese, and almonds, and 
raisins, and the dessert for this day should con¬ 
sist of theBe. 

With a mind very much relieved, she pro¬ 
ceeded to arrange the dinner-table, and after a 
dozen unnecessary excursions to the pantry, it 
was completed with the exception of Bpoons for 
the vegetables, and the oastor. 

Emily thought it was now time to see how her 
dinner was coming on. She opened the door of 
the range, and to her dismay Bhe found that the 
splendid piece of beef had a whitish, sickly look, 
and that the oven was as cold os charity. With 
tears in her eyes she tried the potatoes. They 
lay snugly huddled together far down in a gallon 
of water, as hard as when they were put in. 
The two handsful of spinach had diminished 
frightfully, and as a climax to the disasters, she 
now, for the first time, noticed that the bright 
fire in the range had become dusky white ashes, 
whioh gave forth no heat. 

Her previous anxiety had made her nervous, 
and now she took a hearty cry. But she soon 
j went to work again right bravely. She applied 
| the poker vigorously to the grate, but nothing 
i except dust and cinders, which nearly choked 
I her, followed. She lifted the lid from the range 
and looked in. There was still a little fire left, 
and determining to have a good one when she 
made it, she threw on a whole scuttle full of 
coal. She went on raking away, covering her¬ 
self with fine white ashes, the tears coming occa¬ 
sionally in spite of herself, when the door-bell 
rang. 

With a half terrified “oh, dear, there they 
are," and another burst of tears, which she 
hastily wiped away, Emily proceeded to open the 
front door, never thinking of her appearance. 

Louis was handing his mother out of the car¬ 
riage, and she stood like a culprit, half hidden 
by the door. 

“Here, Biddy, take this basket,” said he, 
handing a small travelling satohel, as he spoke, 
without looking up. 

“Oh, Louis I” was the answer of the supposed 

Biddy. 

The young husband started in astonishment 
That this blackened, tear-stained, ashes-cotered 
figure could be Iris neat, smiling, pretty wife, V * 5 
almost incomprehensible. 

“Biddy’s left me, Louisl How d'do, mother,’ 
but the kiss on old Mrs. Wharton’s face w * 5 
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accompanied by auch a burst of tears as shocked 
the mother-in-law. The good, thrifty soul, could 
not comprehend such a Borrow. 

They all went into the parlor, where Emily, 
with a broken voice, recounted her troubles. 

It would be untrue to say that Louis was not 
disappointed; he was bo anxious that Emily 
should continue the favorable impression which 
he knew that she had at first made on his 
mother. In his own mind he had determined 
that she Bhould sing herself like a mermaid into 
old Mrs. Wharton’s affections, and he just now 
discovered that there were other accomplish¬ 
ments, whioh he suspected his mother valued 
more highly than music, singing, French or 
Italian. 

The good lady smiled, but not unkindly, oh 
her daughter-in-law, for she saw how anxious 
ehe was to do her duty. 

“No matter, Emily, about your dinner,” said 
ihe. “If your kettle boils, give us some bread 
and butter and preserves, and a cup of tea, and 
we shall do famously. Wait till I get off my 
things, and I will see what I can do with your 
refractory fire. I can generally coax up one 
like a charm.” 

The willing voice and manner relieved Emily 


I indescribably, and with a lightened heart she 
; led the way to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Wharton rolled np her sleeves, tied her 
handkerchief over her cap, and pinned up her 
gown, (Emily did not possess a cooking apron, 
for whioh she inquired) then with an ease which 
did really seem like a charm, she kindled a fire 
with the splints which Emily had brought at her 
request from the cellar. 

A suspicious twitch flitted about the corners 
of her mouth, as she peered over her spectacles 
at the beef, the potatoes, and the spinach, but 
ehe told Emily so kindly how she ought to have 
done, and made it all appear so cobj, that the 
poor, little wife'gave her a hearty kiss, and took 
another good cry, 

Biddy did not return till the next day, and to 
her astonishment she found that the “ould lady,” 
as she called her, was constantly invading her 
domain with young Mrs. Wharton, and after 
some unintelligible mutterings about “two mis¬ 
presses,” she quietly yielded to the presence 
and the help of the two, when she was preparing 
meals, and in consequence, Emily Wharton now 
adds good cooking to tho list of her other accom¬ 
plishments, as we would advise all young ladies, 
whether married or not, to do. 
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THE PRAIRIE WAIF. 

BY E. W. DBWEES. 


A v outh was traversing on horseback one of 
our great weBtorn prairies. 

A leather saddle-bog slung over his horse, 
contained his wearing apparel, and in a knap¬ 
sack, which was stropped in soldier fashion to 
his back, were a compass and a spy-glasa—in¬ 
struments os indispeiwible to the voyager on 
the prairie sea, as to him who navigates the 
deep. 

The patient horse plodded h!s toilsome way 
through the tall grass, which in its rank luxu- 
riouBness greatly impeded his progress. 

From time to time the young rider glanced 
behind him at the sun, which was beginning to 
dye the western sky with gorgeous sunset hues, 
and then looked earnestly and anxiously for¬ 
ward. 

Stopping his horse at last, he took his glass 
from the knapsack, and after a careful scrutiny, 
a quiet smile broke over his grave, young face, 
and he murmured, as he replaced the instru¬ 
ment, 

“The hollow tree at last!” 

Guiding his horse in the direction toward 
which he had looked, the object mentioned soon 
became apparent—a tree of gigantic dimensions, 
but hollow, and almost dead, which stood like a 
Benlinel at the outpost between the prairie and 
the common land. 

Tho rider, with what speed he could, ap¬ 
proached it; but it was not till he emerged from 
the high grass within a few rods of the tree, 
that he perceived, to his great surprise, that a 
little child was standing all alone beneath the 
huge, rugged branohes. 

It was a little girl about five or six years old, 
and as beautiful as a veritable fairy, who stood 
in an expectant attitude gazing eagerly up into 
tho tree. 

As she heard the rider approaching she partly 
turned her head, and made a motion desiring 
silence: and then romained, with Her little finger 
still held up, and with an earnest smile on her 
bright face, still gazing upward. 

Hugh Westering, for that was the youth'B 
name, thought ho had never Been anything so 
beautiful—had he been an artist, in fact, as he 
was in feeling, he would have wished to model 
the lovely child just as she stood and looked, as 


the personification of “Hope.” He paused a mo¬ 
ment in admiration, and then slowly approached 
j a little nearer. 

| “Do not make a noise 1” said the little girl, 
j coming to meet him. 

j “Why not?” asked Hugh^ ‘softly, respecting 
i her commands. 

j “Oh,” she answered, “because I am expecting 
j my owl to come out now. He is in tho hollow 
j tree—he has been there all day, and he would 
j not come down, though I have tried hard to hoax 
; him. But I think he is coming now—he camo 
j out oply a little later last night, and I saw him 
! put out his head just now. And look there,” 
1 she added, with a joyous laugh, “what a nice 
! feast I have got ready for him.” 
j Hugh looked where she pointed, and saw on 
the grass a number of flat, oval stones set out in 
regular tea-table order. On these BtoneB were 
j piled up blackberries, whortleberries, ground- 
j nuts, freeh hazel-nuts, and some pieces of dry 
bread. Little bouquets of the rich prairie flowers, 

I bound together by blades of grass, were placed 
i around—a more taBtefnl little tea-table could not 
have tempted Queen Titnnia herself. Hugh was 
becoming more and more interested in this lovely 
j little one, who, though thus solitary, and appa¬ 
rently deserted in so dreary a spot, had, resting 
secure in her innocence, and knowing nought of 
evil, felt nought of fear. He determined to un¬ 
ravel the mystery of her being where Bhe wa?, 
and dismounting, ho left his poor, tired horse to 
pick a supper much to his liking from the grass, 
while he approached the child. She clapped 
her hands gleefully as she saw his intention of 
joining her, and said, 

“Oh, you’re coming to my supper! I’m so 
glad. You are better even than the owl.” 

Hugh smiled at the meagre compliment, and 
seated himself by invitation opposite to one of 
the stones which was playing the part of plate. 

The little hostess helped him plentifully to her 
really delicious berries and riutB, chattering in 
childish fashion all the time about “the tea- 
party being begun, and how sorry the owl,” 
j (which she every now and then declared she saw 
peeping at them from the tree) “how sorry he 
j must be that he had not come when she aaked 
j him—but it was not too late yet, if he was not 
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too shy, and did not mind bis country manners, 
and not being used to parties’’—this last with a 
little air of ohildish importance. 

Hugh at length interrupted her merry talk, to 
question her seriously as to who she was, and 
hoir she came to be all alone in such a strange 
plaoe. 

His interrogations seemed instantly to recall 
the child from the land of dreams, where she 
had been wandering, to this world of realities 
and sorrow. Her smiles and laughter ohangod 
to a look of distress, and tears rolled rapidly 
down her oheeks as she told Hugh her story in 
a childish, broken way. 

' It appeared from what she said, that her 
mother had been left a widow in her solitary 
home, which lay in the wilderness just beyond 
the prairie. Unable to cope with the difficulties 
of her position, and far from either friends or 
neighbors, she had set out with her child to 
endeavor to oross the prairie in order to reach a 
more settled part of the country. 

Ere long, however, the lonely woman, who had 
no idea of the dangers of the enterprise she had 
undertaken, became lost and bewildered in the 
pathless waste. Fortunately her stock of provi¬ 
sions was ample, and did not fail her; but the 
anxiety and fatigue she underwent was so great, 
that when she was able to discern from a dis¬ 
tance the topmost branches of the beacon tree, 
for which her aching eyes had strained in vain 
for many long days, her strength, sustained till 
then by excitement and fears for her ohild, failed 
utterly. She sunk down among the prairie grass, 
poor, weary, heart-broken traveller, to die on tho 
borders of the promised land which her foot was 
never to tread. 

■ -TO the ohild she gave her earnest, dying 
ehirges to loiter not when she should be no 
more, but to take their remaining provision and 
proceed strait onward till she shonld reach the 
hollow tree, where sho bade her remain, knowing 
probably that there the ohild would be in oom- 
, pxrativo safety, and could ecaroely fail to bo 
soon discovered by travellers passing a spot so 
well known. Alas, for tho dying mother, who 
oould make no better provision for the orphan 
sho was leaving! 

The weeping little one oonolnded her sad 
•lory, by Baying she had only stopped just long 
oaough to lay prairie flowers all round dear 
ma mma , and then had come strait on, just as 
she said, till she had come to the tree the night 
before. 

“Mother told me to wait hero and God wonld 
provide for me,” Che added, with a tone of doubt 
m her voioe, as though she asked Hugh to settle 


the question which had arisen in her lonely, little 
heart. 

“And so Ho will—Ho has,” answered Hugh, 
much moved, and without another word he lifted 
the child to his saddle, and springing after her, 
he folded her closely to his bosom beneath his 
warm oloak, and rode carefully homeward. 

Hugh Westering, though atilt a youth in years, 
was a man whose youthful buoyanoy was gone, 
owing to a great early disappointment 

He had been deeply attaohed to a beautiful 
girl of his native place, Salem, Massachusetts. 
She had given him eveiy assurance of affection,' 
and, notwithstanding their yonthfalness, they 
were betrothed with the consent of friends. Hap¬ 
pening, however, to attraot the attention of a 
handsomer and gayer man, the fiokle girl lightly 
broke her troth with the utmost levity and heart¬ 
lessness. 

Unfortunately Hugh was but too sinoerely 
attaohed to this unworthy objeot. His feelings 
were naturally uncommonly deep and constant, 
and he felt the shook of this unexpected blow to 
his inmost being. He conld find no solace in the 
reflection that the idol he had worshipped had 
proved herself a false goddess, unworthy a true 
man’s homage —Hat he found the hardest thought 
of all to bear. 

The noble nature can better endnre sorrow 
than humiliation; and what humiliation so keen as 
the degradation of the being dearer far than self. 

The Borrow and agitation this unhappy affair 
censed Hugh occasioned a severe illness, which 
for a time threatened his life. When he re¬ 
covered, he gathered together his means, and 
leaving forever a place which had become hatefal 
to him, songht a home such as Bnited tho gloomy 
and mieanthropio state of his mind in the forests 
of the West 

His mother, a plain woman of the Quaker 
faith, whoso whole affections were centered in 
her only child, accompanied him. 

For three long toilsome years had they lived 
in their lonely home. Hugh found a stern plea¬ 
sure in the fierce straggle by which the back¬ 
woodsman snbdnes nature; who does not willingly 
yield her freedom, and compels her to serve him 
and minister to bis wants; but his heart had lain 
cold and dead in his bosom. 

Now, for the first time in ail that period, he 
felt it stir, as though to now life, as he folded 
the lonely nnd deserted little orphan closely to 
him. While she remained awake he listened 
with a kind of raptnre to the mnsio of her inno¬ 
cent prattle, and when ehe fell asleep in his 
arms, he bowed his head over her, and silent 
tears, the first he bad shed since his great 
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sorrow, fell in the darkness, as he thanked God 
for giving him at last something for hia lonely, 
achingheart to loye. ‘ 

Though it was not many miles from the out¬ 
skirts of the prairie to Hugh’s foreBt home* it 
was quite dark ere he reached it. It was but 
*an humble*lookin{£ place, the house, though large, 
being built of logs, as nearly all the dwellings in 
those remote regions are. 

The traveller seemed to have been expeoted— 
& boy was waiting outside the house, and came 
forward with a warm greeting to “Mr. Hugh,” 
and the door was at tho same time opened by a 
middle-aged woman in Quaker dress and cap, 
who ashed, 

“Is it thee, Hugh?” 

“Yea, mother,” replied the young man, as he 
oarefully dismounted with the sleeping child in 
hia arms. Entering the house, he deposited her 
on a lounge in an inner room, and turning toward 
the wondering old lady, simply ejaculated the 
word “there,” in a tone of relief and satisfac¬ 
tion. The satisfaction, however, appeared to be 
by no means mutual. A frown of displeasure 
darkened friend Mary Westering’s brow, and she 
exolaimed in a tone of impatience, 

“Good Lord save thy wits, son, what has thee 
brought home now?” 

“Only a poor, lost child, mother.” 

“ Only a child! and what will it be next? Last 
week it was a poor, lame horse, which had been 
turned out on tho prairie to die, which you 
brought homo to tend, and nurse, and feed— 
before that it was a wounded deer—I have been 
pestered nil my life with thy lame dogs and stray 
cats, and now it ia only a child, I am to play 
foster-mother to.” 

“Mother!” said Hugh, in a tone of gentle re¬ 
proof, “thy words belie thy kind and tender 
heart. If I am compassionate to the helpless 
and suffering, when I meet them, from whose 
early teachings have I learnt the lesson? God 
knowB, mother,” he continued, in a lower tone, 
and a voice he strove to make steady, “my heart 
has been hard and cold enough since the bitter 
time now past when Mary betrayed me—since 
then I have never felt it soften to any human 
being as now to this poor child. Mother, wilt 
thou not love her—or at least bear with her for 
my sake?” 

It was the first time Hugh had ever alluded to 
the sorrow of his youth—the first time the name 
of the false maiden had been uttered between 
them, and the mother knew well how much it 
had cost her silent and reserved son to make this 
appeal; thoroughly melted, ehe answered with 
tears standing in her eyes, 


“Yea, that I will, Hugh, and bless her from 
my inmoBt heart if she prove to thee a comfort 
and solace, for greatly thou needest both.” 

And so it wob, that the little orphan girl was 
Welcomed into friend Mary’s heart. At first, for 
the sake of the beloved son; but once admitted, 
the little one maintained her ground, and even 
conquered it anew in her own right She became 
the pet and darling of the old lady, and as for 
Hugh, from the time'he took the poor, deserted 
little wanderer in his arms, he surrendered to 
her his whole heart. . He tended her—waited on 
heiv—amused her—^at hy her when ill all through 
the long night—and was in all things her meat 
obedient Bertant 

He spent several hours every day instructing 
her, and when he was working in the fields she 
was his constant companion. While he was busy 
with hiB farm work, Bhe would nestle down in 
some shady corner, in sight, and make plays, and 
hold long conversations all by herself. A flower, 
a stone, a leaf, a bud, anything would Berve for 
a foundation for her to build her fancies on; and 
Hugh, formerly so grave and sad, often paused 
in his work, and stood listening and laughing at 
these imaginary discourses, when the child fan¬ 
cied herself unobserved. * 

Sometimes he would approach her, and with a 
heart overflowing with love and joy would ask, 
“Art thou happy, my little prairie bird!” and 
she soon learned to know that nothing in the 
world delighted him so much as to hear her 
reply, ia the Quaker phraseology, which sounds 
so quaintly sweet on childish lips, 

“Yes, dear Hugh, as happy as thou could’et 

wish.” 

Nothing iB so grateful and flattering to a man, 
particularly one whose affections have once been 
made the sport of treachery or falsehood, as the 
affection of children, since it bears bo indis¬ 
putably the stamp of genuine honesty that none 
can doubt its sincerity. Hugh oould not but see 
that his little foundling preferred him to all the 
world, and of course the faot increased his 
tenderness for her. 

Thus pleasantly passed away the little girl’s 
childhood—no one ever came to claim her, 
though her romantic story was often told to euch 
travellers as not unfrequently sought a tempo¬ 
rary shelter beneath Hugh’s hospitable root 
Hugh, therefore, in course of time, lost the dread 
of losing her, whioh had troubled him so much 
at first. 

A few years rolled swiftly by, and as by some 

magio, the playful child has been transformed 
into a beautiful, bewitching young woman. 

Hugh oould only ga*e and wonder—could it be 
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that the'vision of loveliness whioh he saw flitting 
about- his humble dwelling, and seeming to 
irradiate each spot she visited by the mere sun¬ 
shine of her beauty—could it be the very same 
being, the same little Fanny, whom he had found 
under the old prairie-tree, and carried home, 
like a lost iamb, in his bosom? 

Fanny was about eighteen years old, when 
it happened that a company of United States 
soldiers, on their overland way to California, a 
country which was beginning to attract great 
attention, claimed Hugh's hospitality for the 
night, and both house and bam were crowded by 
the travellers. 

, Among the guests at the house was, of course, 
the commanding offioer, young Lieutenant How¬ 
ard, of Philadelphia. His manners were those 
of a gentleman of refinement; his conversation 
was lively and brilliant; he was, besides, ex¬ 
tremely handsome, and as he appeared to be 
greatly struck by Fanny’s loveliness, and devoted 
Mmaelf to her with a courtly gallantry, to which 
the conntry maiden was all unused, it will be 
conceded that a more dangerous visitor could 
scarcely have entered the forest home, if Fanny 
wished to continue to 

"Walk in maiden meditation—fancy free.” 

But however willingly the young soldier would 
hare lingered, in this Eden whioh he had found 
in tho wilderness, duty summoned him on the 
morrow to resume his journey. He accordingly 
“marshalled his men,” and having courteously 
thanked his host and hostess, and taken a some¬ 
what tender leave of Fanny, he mounted his 
torso to depart. But ere he had scoured his 
seat on the saddle, the animal swerved violently 
. aside, owing to a sudden /right, and the rider 
Was dashed foroibly to the ground. 

His leg was broken by the fall, and as the 
accident of course unfitted him for travel, he 
remained in friend Mary's hands, while the 
troop proceeded on their journey without him. 

Of necessity the young man was domiciled for 
nmny weeks in Hugh's cottage, and never was 
invalid more carefully nursed and cared for. 
Friend Mary was an excellent nurse, and unre¬ 
mitting in her attentions, and both Hugh and 
Fanny, but more frequently the latter, were con¬ 
stantly summoned to her aid. 

Young Howard, on his part, seemed to have no 
Idea of playing the uninteresting and querulous 
kitalid. He exerted his really uncommon talents 
to render himself agreeable and entertaining, 
tod his dark eyes told eloquent tales to Fanny. 
WD1 the simple country girl hare wit to read 
them? 


Friend Mary, simple-minded and unobservant, 
saw nothing of what was going on, but Hugh 
bad perceived from the very first what a power¬ 
ful impression the young girl’s beauty had pro¬ 
duced on the young soldier. 

It was therefore no surprise to him when, one 
evening, before the youth was to resume his 
journoy westward, he laid before him satisfac¬ 
tory papers in proof of his respectability and 
character, and demanded permission to address 
his adopted daughter. 

Hugh had not an objection to urge. The pro¬ 
posal seemed in every way honorable and* de¬ 
sirable; yet his heart sickened within him as he 
| listened to the stranger’s voice. Even the words 
| in which his petition was urged grated on his 
[ ear—for the first time he heard Fanny spoken of 
| as his daughter with pain. In vain he mentally 
! chid himself, and bade himself consider the 
| advantageouaness of Lieutenant Howard’s offer, 

I so muoh more brilliant than be conld bavo hoped 
| for Fanny—so honorable both to himself and 
\ her. He could not persuade himself that the 
j young soldier’s proposal had caused him any- 
| thing but the keenest anguish of spirit. 

So greatly was he agitated and overcome by 
• the conversation we have alluded to, that he was 
I twice obliged to leave the apartment, ere he 
; could recover oomposure to grant the young 
| lover the privilege he felt he had no right to 
withhold. 

The next morning, Fanny rose early, as had 
been agreed upon between her and friend Mary, 
to preside at tho early breakfast prepared for 
tho parting guest. 

Hugh, who had passed a sleepless night, and 
: had been long up, heard her lively call as she 
passed his door, but he made no response, re¬ 
maining in his room till the sound of & horse 
galloping away assured him of the young soldier’s 
departure. How could he doubt the answer he 
had received? 

He descended sloWty and sadly to the room 
below, but he assumed a cheerful air as he 
entered tho apartment—at least he could Bpare 
Fanny the pain of knowing the suffering she 
innocently caused him—she should never blush 
for the folly of one she had revered and respected 
: as a father. At least he could keep his secret— 
had he not guarded it well—almost from his own 
! heart oven—for two long years ? 

Fanny with somewhat heightened oolor and 
| downcast eyes, was busying herself ,with the 
| breakfast things as he entered. 

[ Hugh, with the desire a despairing man has 
| of hearing a dreaded certainty affirmed, said 
I with an attempt at pleasantry, 
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“Well, Fanny, dear, how is it? Has he 
spokent” 

"Yes, Hugh.” 

"Anil your reply t” 

Fanny Hashed deeply, and turned away her 
head. 

"I want oonrage to tell yon my reply,” she 
said. 

“Take oonrage, Fanny,” replied Hugh, in a 
voioe whioh told how Badly his own was failing 
him. 

Fanny was silent a moment, and then looking 
np at Hngh with her oandid bine eyes filled with 
tears, said in an agitated -voice, 

"Yes, I will take courage, dear Hngh—though 
it costs me a straggle—for yonr sake as well as 
mine. I told him I did not, and oonld not love 
him, because I already loved another.” 

"Indeed, Fanny?” oried Hngh, completely 
taken by surprise, “how oan that be when yon 
have known no other?” 

“The person I love X have known all my life,” 
said Fanny, raising her eyes to Hugh’s face, 
“and he has loved me well these two years, 
though he little gueBsed I knew it" 

She smiled through her blushes and tears, and 
Hugh changing color, stammered. 


“Ah, Fanny, oan I, dare I think—-—” 

"Think anything,” said Fanny, giving way to 
a violent fit of weeping, which she sought in vain 
longer to restrain, "except that I am bold and 
unmaidenly. Or forgive me, dear Hugh, if you 
do think so—but it was the only return I have 
ever had it in my power to make for all your 
goodness to me.” 

“Forgive you, Fanny! Oh, I bless you and 
thank you from my inmost heart—you have 
mado me the happiest creature on God’s earth.” 

“ Except one,” smiled Fanny, laying her girlish 
oheek affectionately on the rough-ooated breast 
to which she was clasped; and if we may read 
aright the expression of that Bweet young face, 
we must believe it no mistaken feeling which has 
made her reject youth and beauty for the sake 
of a man, plain-featured and no longer yonng, 
There is no mistaking that look of perfect love 
and trust—deep—earnest—entire. 

Who shall judge of a girl’s fanoies? “The 
wind Moweth whither it listetb,” and even bo 
waywardly does woman bestow her love. Yet 
seldom, indeed, does it happen that any man is 
so fortunate as to win the entire affections of 
the same individual thrioe—as child, girl and 
woman. 
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A WEDDING EIGHTY- YEARS AGO. 


BY CHARLES J. PETEB80N. 


Thi front of the Aylosford mansion was a 
blue of light on tho evening in question. The 
uproar of carriages, arriving and depositing their 
precious freights, was almost deafening at times. 
Between lanes of servants the guests passed up 
to the imposing doorway, and entering the 
carired and wainscoted hall, which was now 
fairly dazzling with light, were shown up the 
wide staircase to the chambers set aside for 
dressing-rooms. It was a splendid spectacle to 
tee the proud dames, attended by their lovely 
daughters, come pouring down the ample, heavily 
balnstraded steps, and flock toward the drawing¬ 
rooms like stately birds. The rustle of stiff 
brocades, and the fluttering sound of fans, were 1 
mingled with a rich, low murmur of animated 
coDTersations, carried on in whispers, that was 
like a soft undertone tfo a gay pieoe of music. 
Nor were the cayalleypless gorgeous-looking 
than their partners. The ago of dark aDd 
sober hues had not yet wholly usurped that of 
gay colors and silken fabrics for gentlemen’s 
wear; and the petit maiire of tho day thought 
himself unfit for female society, if his ruffles were 
oot of the choicest lace, his coat and waistcoat 
elaborately embroidered, and his white hands 
sparkling with jewels. All was ft blaze of light 
tod grandeur. Swords jingled; diamond shoe- 
backlea flashed; necklaces sparkled till they 
riraled the fair wearer's eyes; and the air was 
fragrant everywhere with the exquisite perfumes 
Of the powder shaken from dozens of lovely 
heads whenever they moved. From a military 
bwd, stationed doss by in the garden, came 
bants of proud music continually, that made 
“Any a charming little foot move impatiently, 
wd stirred the blood even of the old. 

It would be impossible for us to describe half 
the superb dresses that made their debut on that 
wcwion; but our fair readers would never for- 
U if we omitted those of Mrs. Warren and 
Uw bride. The former were a petticoat of orim- 
m satin, thick as a board, the very eight of 
*hict would drive a modern belle crazy with 
*7* Orer this whs a skirt of rich, gold- 
Ikwwed brodadej-'thtfbdddioe'being made of 
|h« same material? slid sleeves that, reaching to 
«• fiber, were triinmed with dfefep, yellow", old 
of ahneit fabulous value. But the head¬ 


dress of Mrs. Warren was the crowning triumph 
of tho good lady’s toilet This coiffure was, in 
fact, the mosterpioco of the French artist, whom 
Mrs. Warren had engaged three months before, 
and who had spent most of his leisure moments 
since in studying out this grand achievement of his 
genius. It rose nearly two feet in height, a per¬ 
fect mass of interwoven ribbons, curls and jewels, 
almost rivaling that, which, a few years later, 
gave a European reputation to the celobrated 
Lemard, hair-dresser to Marie Antoinette, be¬ 
cause he had consumed in it upwards of fourteen 
yards of gauze. It was, in short, a miniature 
tower of Babel, done in hair, pomatum and 
powder. The dowager was as proud of this 
chef d'ecuvre as her artist, and had but one draw¬ 
back indeed on her satisfaction, which was that 
her cousin, Lord Danville, could not behold this 
miracle of art, taste and beauty. 

The bride’s dress followed the fashion of the 
hour less Bervilely, having been made subservi¬ 
ent to her own excellent taste. Her hair was 
drawn back entirely from her face, os was the 
prevailing mode/ a style that eminently suited 
her regular features; but instead of being raised 
into an enormous tower, it was simply combed 
over an ordinary cushion, a long curl or two 
being allowed to fall behind each ear. It was 
slightly powdered on this occasion, but with 
silver maretchaky which produced an indescriba¬ 
bly brilliant effect against her fair complexion; 
and further ornamented by a wreath of delicate 
flowers placed on one side. On her snowy, swfltt- 
like neck, she wore a superb necklace of dia¬ 
monds, which had belonged to her mother. Iler 
petticoat was of rich, white satin, the bottom 
being trimmed with wreaths of flowers; whilo 
her gown was of rose-colored brocade, wrought 
with silver flowers, and looped back from the 
under skirt with bunches of ribbons and flowers. 
Her stomacher was of costly lace, interspersed 
with diamonds. Her sleeves, like her aunt’s, 
were tight to the elbow, where they were trim¬ 
med with a double ruffle of lace, whose fabrio 
of froBt-work set off the taper and rounded arm, 
heightening even its statuesque beauty. Her 
shoes were of white satin, pointed at the toes, 
and with high, red heels, a fashion trhioh showed 
to the greatest advantage a lady’r instep. She 
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carried a Watteau fan, a gift from the French 
ambassador, worth almost its weight in gold. 

Such was Kate's costume, and amid all that 
splendid circle, she was, beyond rivalry, the 
loveliest. Nor was the bridegroom, who appeared 
simply in the uniform of his rank, less conspicu¬ 
ous among the array of magnificently clad gentle¬ 
men. His air of command and of manly dignity 
had, indeed, but one rival there; and that was 
in Washington himself, who then, as ever, 
“towered pre-eminent.” The grand, yet simple 
dignity of that heroio form; the quiet authority 
in the somewhat severe face; and the unaffeoted, 
yet awe-inspiring manner: ahl what pen can 
desoribe these, which cotemporary painters con¬ 
fessed themselves unable to limn, and whioh the 
tongues of his most gifted compatriots fell short 
of depicting. Bat, though every eye turned 
first on the commander-in-chief, (even the eyes 
of those suspeoted of secretly wishing well to 
the royal arms,) the next object of admiration, 
at least among the ladies, was the bridegroom, 
&b that of the gentlemen was the bride. Even 
the graceful, French noblemen, who were pre¬ 
sent, altogether failed of attracting attention by 
the side of these. 

The ceremony was impressively performed, 
the bridegroom making the responses in a firm 
voico, and the bride in one a little fluttered. 
After a proper interval had elapsed, the dancing 
began. But our fair readers must not suppose 
that those high-bred* dames permitted them¬ 
selves, os their descendants do, to he taken 
familiarly about the waiBt by a comparative 
Btranger, and whirled around the room in a 
sohottish, or other waltz, as if the giddy pair 
were human Bpinning-tops. Nor must they im¬ 
agine that the cavalier and his partner, with 
arms a-kimbo and faces alternately turned to¬ 
ward each other and averted, went stamping up 


and down the apartment, like wild Indians, in a 
polka. They must not even think that the 
gentlemen was at liberty to swing his partner 
till her wrists ached, whenever he approached 
her in a quadrille, for that now comparatively 
obsolete dance had not then yet come into 
fashion. The minuet was the only dance suffi¬ 
ciently courtly for that high-bred ago. It re¬ 
quired something more than ordinary grace also 
to elicit admiration in that princely pastime; 
for it was performed in single couples, and with 
the eyes of the whole room watching for the 
slightest display of awkwardness. When the 
minuet, however, was danced to perfection, as it 
was more than once during this evening, it 
elicited that complete satisfaction in the be¬ 
holder, which any finished work of art always 
produces. The gentleman leading out his fair 
partner os ceremoniously as if she was a queen, 
bowed over her hand till he bent almost to her 
waist; while she curtsied in return, with lashes 
drooping on her cheek, the color rising into her 
face, and her damaak-gown rustling as it sank to 
the floor. All this had a grace, a stateliness, 
and an air of chivalrous worship, finch as, alas l 
we never see in a moderrUbaH-room. Then the 
exquisite ease with which the partners subse¬ 
quently moved throu&h^lhe taristocratic dance, 
gliding to the Blow, measured, stately music; 
the cavalier inclining his powdered head pro¬ 
foundly, with hia hand on his heart, whenerer 
he'touched the hand of his companion; while 
Bhe performed each evolution with lightness of 
step, a tender coyness, and a formal grace, which 
seemed to be the poetical realization of that 
lordly and perhaps pompous, yet knightly age. 
When the bride exeouted the minuet, Bhe carried 
off all plaudits, however, for notwithstanding 
others danced well, she danced surpassingly so. 

From “Kale Aylttjvd." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LOST POUND. 

In a richly famished room, on her couch, 
reclined the Lady Walden. Benuty no longer 
gate radiance to her face, but the pensive, care¬ 
worn look that lingered among the ravages Buf¬ 
fering and sorrow had made, imparted to her 
countenance a purely spiritual, saint-like expres¬ 
sion. Hor hair was so whito that one could 
hardly distinguish the line of silver that parted 
it from her pale brow. She wore a cap of fine 
material—a cambrio robing-gown, and ns sho 
lay, she ever and anoirpressed her hand above 
hsr eyes, as if she WBd*fain, for the moment, 
dint oat the light Sho had evidently 

been weeping, aud%ie^pree seemed to be—her 
husband. He sat by her Bide —his head bowed 
on both hands, his poatnre one of deep humilia- 
tioi# 

A. low, trembling voice .broke the silence of 
the room, as the lady said, “ It would ill become 
me, perhaps, near the grave as I am, to deny 
forgiveness to an erring fellow creature. Henry, 
if yon had only told me this beforo our marriage! 

I loved you too well not to forgive, even then— 
Md oh I I believe heaven has punished me for 
oj idolatrous affection—but had I known all, 
this double sin had been prevented. Now I will 
not chide you—you have suffered, oh! how much ; 
more than myself, poor Henry.” 

“You were an angell” whispered a broken 
roice, 

“No, only a weak mortal, and yet heaven 
rireogthens me to do my duty. Do not sob this ; 
»»y, dear Henry, I cannot bear it, I feel we j 
We both been very sinful thus to mourn for ! 
righteen long years—thus to defer the exquisite ] 
toppfoess of forgiveness. We both needed chas- J 
knlng—yet our selfishness hag prolonged it, and ; 
hat added torture. Come, cheer up, God has not' 
forgotten us. Look at our son, noble, beautiful ] 
Jl 1, at least, deserved not such a treasure, ] 
for I have lightly cherished it. Come, let me tell! 
JCu what I intended to do this morning. Neither j 
C ^ aTe teap y years to live—let us then im- J 


prove what little timo remains. Look how the 
wind steals over those roses, catching perfume 
before it flies, to bear to other banka of sweets— 
so let time pass over us, bearing the perfume of 
good deeds to tho better home. To-morrow is 
our boy’s freedom day. We must forget the 
past in order to bo benefited by the future—and 
I would have no sombre memory darken to-mor¬ 
row’s festival. From to-day, therefore, I have 
determined that not a word of our misfortune 
shall ever pass my lips. Ia it a thing to mourn 
over—the thought that our beautiful girl has 
been these eighteen years amoug the blest in 
heaven? No! rather to rejoice, while we feel 
her gentle ministrations. What do you eay, my 
j dear husband, that forever after to-day wo bury 
| the past?” 

; A silent pressure of the hand was the baronet’s 
I only response, and clasping his wife to his bosom, 

I he hurried with a lightened hea^t to his own 
! room, there to thank God for His many mercies, 

“Did you ever see Lady Walden looking bo 
well before since her great misfortune?” asked 
a noble lord of an old dowager, who had in her 
turn expressed surpriso on the same account 
quite often to sundry persons. 

“No,” replied tho old lady—“I was saying a 
great many times that it was marvelous she gave 
this party on Lord Henry’s freedom day; let me 
see—yes, this ia the very first since; and—but 
then Bho is changed—changed, oh! yes—Lady 
Walden is changed—very—very, ” Bhe added, 
dropping her voice, and repeating the word after 
the custom of good old ladies. 

“Lord Henry is a fine young man.” 

“Yes—but I fancy ho has grown a trifle thin 
since he travelled; and—mercy! did youseo him 
start? No wonder, thcro is irresistible attraction 
in that young person’s face—who is she? I mean 
the one just entering with that noble-looking 
woman; good heavens 1 what a likenessl” 

“Likeness—of whom—where?” 

“Why to tho Waldens—to Lord Henry, 
instance; look at them now—look, ioo Wfl &jj 
you ever meet with anything so striking?” 
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“Y—e—s,” said the other, hesitatingly, “there 
is a—a—yea, a striking likeness, as you say; by 
the way I must find who she is;” and the little, 
youthful old man tripped away, keeping time to 
the music of the hand outside. 

Marie (for it was she) soon found herself an 
object of immense interest; this and that one 
peering from all aides—some giving a stealthy, 
well-bred glance—others forgetting politeness in 
their curiosity, and Blaring as it has been said 
only Yankees can stare; but young America 
sometimes finds more than her matoh in old Eng¬ 
land—there is not so much difference as some 
suppose, especially in the matter of rudeness. 

The excitoment at last became so intense that 
it attracted the attention of Lady Walden. 

“They say there is quite a wonder of beauty 
and youth present, in the person of a young 
girl,” she said to her husband—“what does it 
mean?—who have we invited out of our circle?” 

“Nobody,” replied the baronet—“this is n 
young American girl whom Lady Manget has 
brought; it seems she is known to no one but 
her—really quite a sweet young creature—but 
why she has chaperoned her here I cannot im¬ 
agine. However, she must be a person of dis¬ 
tinction, or-” 

“Sly dear Lady Walden, let me introduce you 
to my new acquisition,” said a sweet voice, in¬ 
terrupting the baronet—and the dark-eyed Lady 
ifanget presqfcfed the beautiful girl, remarking 
as' she did^so, “My young American friend has 
bocome quite a belle.” 

“A Bweetor vision never crossed my path,” 
said Lady Walden, mentally, feasting her eyes 
upon the speaking features—the rich tints of the 
cheeks, the sparkling eyes of such clear, deep 
blue, and, stranger though she was, sho took 
both hands in hers and gazed with a sad kind 
of searching look into the angelio countenance. 
For an instant a sudden paleness overspread her 
features, and she shut her eyes with a slight 
moan—but almost as quiokly regaining compo¬ 
sure, she led the young creaturo to a seat, and 
eat herself beside her. 

“I should not keep you from the dance,” she 
said, in a low and remarkably sweet tone. 

“You do not detain me at all,” replied Marie, 
“I much prefer to bo quiet awhile; I know not 
why,” she added, mentally, “but I feel so strongly 
attracted toward this lovely woman.” 

“I want you to tell me all about Amerioa and 
American ladies," said Lady Walden, with gentle 
earnestness; “it seems to me that your men are 
till,brave, and your women all fair.” 

I faou do us honor,” replied Marie, blushbgly: 
jitww not wholly the compliment that called 


out the rosy red. She saw not far from her, lean¬ 
ing against a draperied pillow, the noble young 
heir, Lord Henry, regarding her with passionate, 
soul-searching glances—a fire in his eye, a bloom 
on his oheek that added new beauty—she knew 
the light and the flush were kindled by her pre- 
Bence, and a pang shot through her heart as ehe 
thought perohance he could not conquer Big 
ardent love. But soon rallying, she delighted 
Lady Walden with a vivid description of some 
parts of her country, the customs and prejudices, 
the virtues and follies of society. 

Her listener expressed horself highly gratified, 
and gazed with growing wonder on the eloquent 
young girl, when looking suddenly up she de¬ 
scried her son standing in' tho posture of one 
who would seek farther opportunitjr’of acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“Come here, Henry,” she cried, beckoning— 
“Miss, I beg your pardon.” 

; “Le Dunlap,” Marie responded, trembling a 
! little as she put her hand in that of Lord Henry, 

; “we have met before.” 

j “Ah! indeed,” replj ed^th o lady, glancing up- 
| easily from Marie toand noting the tie* 

! pidation, the nervouaj^HR/jhat had come over 

j * “I hod the pleasure of B^ung him at my—my 
j foster-fother’s house,”, said Mario, for the first 
i'time feeling the painful Awkwardness ofeher 
t position, her inability to speak of thoso whose 
| memory she reverenced as filial lovo dictated, 
j They talked together, and now Lady Walden 
! seemed to feel a curious interest, clasping her 
| hands, starting, bending forward to look at them, 

I sometimes with features almost rigid, and a pain* 
j fui working of the lips. 

“It is so very strange, so wonderful,” ehe 
i would murmur, “how like they are. She would 
; have been just such another—but I have pro¬ 
mised—I trill not regret tho past. Is it possible? 

I Can Henry love her— can ho love her?” 

This she murmured seeing tho young man fix 
upon Mario one despairing glance—turn palo— 
rise and abruptly leave her Bide. Lady Walden 
had not observed the growing and intense ex¬ 
citement visible through the crowded room?, to 
those who were not like her absorbed in the 
effort to subdue old memories. It was certain 
though, that there was a marvelous amount of 
whispering and shrugging of shoulders—that 
persons pnssed and repassed the lady and Mane, 
looking at both with singular interest; that the 
faces of some were quite pale and full of awe, 
while others* seemed almost bursting with the 
effort of keeping a joyful secret; that the band 
sent out its shrilly melody with new zest, and 
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that outside, the shouts were prolonged far and 
wide. There was a rumor floating in the air 
tb&t assumed various shapes; some said that the 
ehlld-Btealer had returned, that she had beoome 
known, and the baronet had instantly caused her 
arrest—others that an impostor was striving to 
palm off a girl on the Waldens as their daughter. 
All the marvelous stories took hue from the ex¬ 
travagance or imagination of the gossips. j 

It was certain that a note had been given to 
the baronet, that after its perusal he grew “os 
white as a sheet,” and nearly upset two old 
dowagers in his rush from the hall; it is certain 
that the handsome, stately woman had been seen 
in close conference with him. 

It ia certain that after the interval of some 
twenty minutes he returned, yet whiter than 
when he went out, with the large, handsome 
woman by his side, also looking extremely agi¬ 
tated; and everybody saw tho stranger walk up 
to Marie, gently touch her beautiful curls, part 

one, and turn to the baronet, who immediately 
making ap effort to speak and stretch out liia 
hands, fell heavily backward, and araidBt the j 
rush and confusion wto carried from the room. 

“What does it^iljEmean?” whispered the 
alarmed crowd. ! 4 

“What has happened?” cried Lady Walden, 
springing like one frantio to her feet. 

•My sweet BiBter,” said a low voice at Marie’s 
side, “my own darling sister,” and her hand was 
Clasped, an arm ciroled her waist—those deep 
blue eyes bent in holy .love upon hers. Lord 
Henry stood beside her, 

“Pray be calm,” he added, in a lower voice, 
leading her through a near entrance, Lady Wal¬ 
den following by the tearful entreaty of the 
Btranger, “do not let our mother hear you—be 
calm—you tremble—all shall be explained, my 
sweet sister—how could I holp but love you 
When I first saw you?” ^ 

A faint shriek burst from the white lips of 
lady Walden, as they entered tho private room 
where Bat the baronet, feebly supporting him¬ 
self, and audibly repeating again and again, 
“My God, I thank Thee.” 

“My wife—oh, let us be humble this day; 
come nearer, sweet chilfl—come and behold your 
P&rents who have sorrowed for you night and 
day—come,” he cried, with outstretched hands. 

Bat Lady Walden sprang forward, and catch¬ 
ing Marie in her arms, she burst forth like one 
bupired: and such words surely seldom issue 
from mortal lips! It was a song of Thanksgiving, 
* Miriam ohant—and as she stood there, her hair 
falling once more glossily from nnder the con¬ 
fines of her cap—her blue eyes upraised, her 


slender figure dilating—her looks and tones and 
gestures overflowing with a love that had found 
full vent for its long pent-up emotion, she looked 
almost celestial. Marie from the first had eagerly 
hung upon her every word; and now that she 
knew the extent of her bliss, Bhe was nearly over¬ 
powered. And at the word mother, when she 
essayed to speak it, what new and wonderful 
feelings flooded in upon her heartl Oh! it was 
a fit scene for angels to rejoice over. And with 
what mournful tenderness did Lady Walden turn 
to Mrs. Le Dunlap. “You have been, through the 
workings of an ever wise Providence, a mother to 
ray child,” she said. “Her heart has laid upon 
your bosom—you have led her to womanhood 
safely and happily. Heaven knows what we have 
suffered—but the past is gone—this moment re¬ 
pays mo ten-fold; we have all sorrowed—let us 
all be reconciled.” 

At this instant Marie—or, as we should call 
her, young Lady Aimee—turned and springing 
toward her foster-mother, fell sobbing upon her 
bosom. 

“You will not forget me, Marie, though I have 
been unjust to you—you will still cherish my 
memory?” 

“Forever, and ever, and over,” said Lady 
Aimee, solemnly, still clinging to her: “oh! my 
own, dear mother,” she added, turning to Lady 
Walden, “you will let me love her, won’t you?— 
Bhe has been an angel of goodrfees to me—she 
took me from poverty—she cherished me os sho 
would her own, in a home of luxury; sho has 
done more for me than tongue can tell—I may 
still love her dearly, very dearly.” 

“Love her, my child,” said a broken voice, 
and Aimee was in a moment by her father’s side, 
pressed again and again to his heart. 

Meanwhile the crowds below were growing 
impatient. Everybody, it may bd supposed, had 
exhibited an unfathomable amount of sagacity, 
protesting that they had had a warning of it all: 
they had thought of this remarkable coincidence, 
and tho other wonderful feature: and above all, 
had been impressed that “something teas going to 
happen 

Lady Walden preferred being retired for tho 
remainder of the evening—but young Lady 
Aimee entered tho great saloon leaning upon 
the arm of her father—Lord Henry on the other 
side, his face absolutely radiant with his new¬ 
born happiness. Then what congratulations! 
How wealth and loveliness, youth and age united 
in welcoming the long-lost pearl; how beautiful 
seemed all things—the lights danced with a bril¬ 
liancy just acquired—the hands had pressed 
closer to the door, pouring in triumph strains 
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that moved the pulse with a quick, rapturous 
beat—the peasantry filled all the air with their 
thrilling Bhouts, and the windows were crowded 
with honest facos, striving for a glance at the 
new-found lady-child of the baronet. Happy 
voices resounded on every side, and in a kind of 
bewildering joy the young and lovely creature 
moved on, ever and anon glancing upward to the 
glad faoe of her father, or the beaming features 
of Lord Henry, whom Bhe had at last learned to 
love. Amidst all this glow of heart Bho did not 
forget the past. If one form had been there— 
one more than noble face, lighted up with the 
glorious pride of intellect—if he had been there 
to share her pleasure. 

“Can I not road your thoughts, Bister?” asked 
Lord Henry, playfully. 

A blush was her only answer. 

“If Frederic were hero,” ho said, archly. 

“Let us go to mother,” she replied, answering 
his look with a glance full of expression—“oh! 
dear Henry, oan it be reality, that I have found 
bo many loved ones?” 

“Ayel indeed, a blessed reality to tw,” he 
replied, kissing her upturned brow. 

It was nearly grey dawn before Lndy Aimee 
retired, for her mother was unwilling to yield 
up the sweet form that laid against her bosom, 
living years of deep and tender happiness in 
moments, and feeling in her heart the fresh ten¬ 
drils of her love reaching up from their withered 
stems, and growing Btrong and green again in 
the sunlight of her new existence. 

“I am bo afraid yon will vanish from before 
my eyes,” sho would say, looking down with 
tears hanging on her smiles, “it seems so like 
a blessed vision that I fear to move lest the 
fabric shall dissolve—but you need rest, my dear 
daughter; one more kiss, and I will go with you 
myself to the door of your room.” 

“How beautiful—oh, how beautiful!” cried 
tho enraptured girl, pausing in the centre of the 
largo apartment A bedstead with soft silken 
hangings, gleaming with golden embroidery, 
stood at one end, glittering in the faint light. 
The richest and most delicato furniture disposed 
in graceful grouping—exquisite statuary—every 
thing pure, refined, and exalting in tho noble 
pictures, met her delighted vision. Upon a little 
table inlaid with ivory rested some rare volumes. 
She carelessly opened ono, and on the fly-leaf, to 
her astonishment, saw written, “Dedicated to 
our angel child.” 

And upon tho covering of the bed were the 
same words delicately embroidered—everywhere 
sho found them—everywhere these Bilcnt, but 
beautiful tokens of tho place sho had held in tho 


memory of her mother. Lady “Walden had taken 
a mournful pleasure in thus decorating this 
apartment saored to her child—what she had 
hitherto spent in ornaments on every anniver¬ 
sary of birth-days, she had laid out in adding to 
this room, giving the surplus money to the poor. 
It seemed as if she must have had a kindly pre¬ 
sentiment that it was not all in vain. 

Before one of the little tables, and on which 
stood the light, a superb cushion was placed; 

| and as Lady Aimee knelt to offer her prayer, 

I Bhe marked a riohly bound Bible, open, with a 
; mark placed at these words. 

“Prnlse yo tho Lord; 

Praise God in his sanctuary. 

Praise Him in the firmament of His power. 

Praise Him for His mighty acts; 

Praise Him according to His excellent greatness. 

Praise Him with the sound of tho trumpet: 

Praise Him with the psalter and harp. 

Praise Ilim with the timbrel and dance; 

Praise Him with stringed instruments and organ?. 

Praise Him upon the loud cytnabnls; 

Praise Him upon the high sounding cymbals. 

Lot everything that hath breath praise the Lord, 

Praise ye tho Lord." 

Fast fell her tears uponthe holy words ns she 
murmured, “Ido praia^Thee, oh! my heavenly 
Father; I do praise Thewfor.tby wonderful care 
and kindness.” 

“Amen!” said a low voice, and turning, Aimco 
found herself looked fast in the passionate fin- 
brace of her foBter-mother. 

“Believe that I love you as much as ever,” 
whispered the beautiful girl, as she clung to her. 

“My expiation is not yet done,” replied Mrs. 
Lo Dunlap, smiling through her tears, and kiss¬ 
ing her affectionately, “I must explain to you 
all tho circumstances of your disappearance, and 
heaven grant that I may not look thoroughly 
contemptible and nnpardonubly sinful in your 
eyes.” Then sho recounted to her all the past 
from her infancy to the present moment. 

“It seems like some wild romance,” said Lady 
Aimee, lifting her wondering eyes, “yet my sym¬ 
pathies are with you—but did my father?” she 
shuddered, nor did she finish the sentence. 

“He wished me to tell you all, nor spare him, 
my sweet one. It was his only crime—ho has 
Buffered beyond all mortal conception—ho is a 
pure, good, holy-minded man now, through tribu¬ 
lation made perfect You do not honor him less?” 

“Oh! no—more; infinitely raoro for his humi¬ 
lity, my noble father—but how did they retog- 
nizo me?—how did they—you know they might, 
might-” 

“Doubt my word,” interposed Mrs. Le Dunlap, 
smiling, “surely they might—they had cause 
enough—but fortunately I remembered the little 
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ellver look, the tiny curl of white Loir that you j 
hare under your beautiful curia. It was a mark | 
you were born with, and by that they knew my j 
word was true.” j 

“Yon will not go Boon?” Bnid Lady Aimee, j 
again laying her hand on the shoulder of her l 
foster-mother, for whom an intense love thrilled j 
every fibre of her being, “oht I cannot bear the ] 
thought that with all this honor and greatness I j 
cannot have you too. I have strange fears when j 
I begin to think—fears that my parents may be j 
prond and wedded to their old family usages— J 
that they may wish me to forget my friends— j 
perhaps to forget—him,” and she shuddered I 
•gain. j 

“No, my love,” returned Mrs. Le Dunlap, “all j 
Is right concerning Frederic. I have stated tbo j 
whole matter to your father, who consents to j 
your marriage in two years from now.” ! 

“Bat his home is in America.” I 

• “True—and there if you are faithful to him I 
will your home be. So anxious are your parents j 
for your future happiness, and so little do they j 
care about honor and state, that they intend j 
returning with you, and making a permanent j 
home in America, leaving Lord Henry, your | 
brother, as their representative. So be at rest, I 
and if we are parted, God grant it may be hut j 
for a little while. Now rest all you can, you ] 
will not be disturbed to-day—good morning, and j 
God blefla you my precious, precious child.” j 


CHAPTER XV. • 

ONE MOHE SCENE IN TOE COTTAOE. j 

“It was from you then, dear Rose, that the ! 
money came when poor William died—to you j 
my Rose has been indebted for her education, j 
and all of us to the snug home that shelters us.” j 
So spoke a youthful-looking matron in widow’s j 
cap and weeds, as she sat beside the window of j 
the old cottage home, with her hand in that of j 
her sister-in-law. J 

Quite a group was there assembled on that j 

Bame day: beautiful, rustic belles, bashful, hand- j 
some young men, the children of old farmer Gold- j 
finch’s sons—and the latter were there too—all j 
but one; the youngest wearing on his grief-worn j 
face Bmiles of joy that for many years had been ; 
banished to give place to the shadows of a settled ; 
tnelanoholy. All were recounting the unex- j 
pwted favors they had received from an un-: 
known source; little dreaming that the long-lost ■ 
from their household hearth were the good angels 
who ministered unto them. 

Ruth and Rose hod that day made themselves 
known. They learned with a mournful pleasure 


that their old father yet lived, that he “babbled 
of green fields,” and for years had been uncon¬ 
scious of the visible things about him. 

Emaciated and bent double, the old, old man 
with his white locks hanging glistening over his 
shoulders, walked daily, under the protection of 
his little grandson, the youngest born, down to 
the daisy meadow, where his feeble sense yet 
took in the fresh scent of the new hoy, or the 
floating incense of the hedge flowers. There he 
would walk and mutter of by-gono days. Some¬ 
times be would fancy he was young again; and 
listen for the glad laugh of the beautiful twins, 
see them twining wreaths, hear their merry 
laughter, and call them the life and light of his 
soul. Then would pass in review before the 
crumbling wall of his memory the horrible vision 
of broken trust, departed innocence, death, and 
a shattered intellcct; and he would sink groaning 
to the earth; and sometimes tho fair-haired boy 
who led him, would be obliged to hurry back for 
the aid of a stronger arm than his, to force the 
old man home. 

But of late they said he had been very quiet 
and tractable. 

“And when shall we see him?” ventured Rose, 
in a broken voice. 

“Now, for here he is with "Willy,” replied the 
widow, “ho seems smiling and glad too: his step 
ia quicker—what can it mean?” 

“Oh! how shall I speak to my poor old 
father?” sobbed Rose, bursting into tears, “I 
who have been the unhappy cause of all his 
sorrow.” 

“Say nothing, dear sister,” replied Ruth, with 
emotion, “or if we speak, let it bo of old times 
when wo were happy little children together, so 
wo may draw hia memory backward, and God 
may give him reason, who knows?” 

All were silent as tho old man entered. He 
seemed to feel that some unusual thing had hap¬ 
pened, and casting his dim and aged eyes about, 
they rested on Roth and Rose. He came for¬ 
ward, tottering, and stood near them with vague, 
troubled looks, scanned the features first of Ruth, 
then of Rose, shook his head slowly, and turning, 
hobbled to his accustomed seat. 

Then bending over, ho rested his head on both 
hands doubled over the top of his staff, muttering 
as was his wont. 

“Oh! Ruth, don’t, don’t hold me bnck any 
longer,” half shrieked Rose, bursting from her 
sister’s grasp, and throwing herself before the 
feet of the poor old man, she orled, “oh! father, 
father, don’t you know me? I am Rose, she 
who has brought your grey hairs with sorrow 
nearly to the grave. Oh! father, dear father, 
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look at me, Bpeak to mo-—you must remember 
me, I am Rose—Rose, your child—do you forget 
that little twin child you called Robo?— father, 
dear, forsaken father, only say you know me, 
you forgive me, and I shall die in peace.’* 

“Little Rose—little Rose,” repeated the old 
man, lingering lovingly over the words, “little 
Rose—ah! she was a sweet angel, little Rose 
and little Ruth—let me see, they are gone—they 
had some other to love—a mission, a mission 
of trust, peace and blessedness—oh, yes, little 
Rose.” 

“Oh! Ruth, Ruth, my heart will break; why 
did I come here?—he will never know me, and 
/have done this oruel thing.” 

“Be calm, Rose,” replied Rath, with that 
manner that betokened authority, and which 
instantly subdued her Bister, who sank trem¬ 
bling and crouching closer to the floor. Then 
Ruth came forward, and silently placed one arm 
about the old man’s neck. It seemed to annoy 
him; he strove to throw it off*-then looked un¬ 
easily up, saying, “who are you—who are you?” 

“1 am Ruth, father,” Bhe only replied. 

“Ruth—father—Ruth—father,” he repeated. 
“Ruth, I had a Ruth, and-” 

“It is me, father, I am Ruth, the spirit of my 
mother who is in heaven, sent me here!” 

“Are you from heaven?” he naively asked. 

“No,” said Ruth, almost despairingly, “but I 
am your Ruth.” 

“ J/y Ruth, humph!” 

“Yes, (her brother camo forward and whis¬ 
pered her) you know they called her—the—the 
child-stealer, your Ruth,” she hesitatingly added. 

“It is false,” exclaimed the old man, power¬ 
fully agitated—“it is false—they are hounds, 
hounds, coming to hunt my poor, innocent girl— 
and you, too, what do you mean?—do you dare 
oall her ihalV' 

“No, dear father,” cried Ruth, solemnly, with 
a Bilent prayer to heaven, “here I am, come back 
to comfort them all—I am innocent, as God has 
forgiven me.” 

“Heaven be praised,” cried the old man, with 
streaming eyes, letting fall his cane as ho raised 
his hands reverently—“God be praised—then 
you have come back, dear child, let me bold you 
to my heart. I knew you never were guilty—I 
knew it was all false.” 

“And you do remember me then?” oricdRutb, 
almost overcome by the impression her statement 
had made. 

“Yes, you are Ruth, you say,” said the old 
man, holding out his trembling fingers to pat her 
cheek, “but you havo been gone, and you are 
changed, my child.” 


“And you remember, Rose?” murmured Ruth, 
with a choking voice. 

“Rose,” said the old man, pausing a moment 
“Rose is dead—she died—did she die yester¬ 
day ?” 

“No, my father,” cried Rose, rising from her 
knees, “I did not die —I am Rose—do you not 
aee me, living, waiting for your blessing?” 

For an instant the old man bent his brows, and 
looked from side to Bide with a wild glare—thea 
a strong light seemed to spread all over his coun¬ 
tenance—he lifted himself upright, seized their 
hands in his trembling grasp, and cried in a loud, 
Bteady voice, “As God liveth, are ye my chil¬ 
dren?—is this Ruth—is this other Rose?” 

“As God liveth we are your children,” Baid 
Ruth and Rose, solemnly, while hushed sobs 
were heard all over tho room. 

“Then Lord now lettest Thou Thy servants 
depart in peace,” he oried, in a shrill tone, “oh! 
my children—my children, what do my old eyea 
see?” 

“Father, you will forgive me all my sin against 
you?” cried Rose, passionately, with pleading 
eyes and clasped hands. 

“I do,” he answered, holding out his trem¬ 
bling arms, and the strioken woman fell upon 
his aged bosom. 

“You forgive me for deceiving you?” 

“I do, my ohild.” 

“For deserting you?” 

“All—all is forgiven,” and a sweet smile 
lighted up his withered features. “Dear Rose, 
sweot Ruth, my two darlings—all my dear chil¬ 
dren, bless you—bless you.” 

He olosed his eyes; his head sank back, and 
tho wan, pallid look camo again. Rose gently 
laid his head against her bosom—Ruth tenderly 
placed an arm over Mb shoulder, and thus be¬ 
tween them, with aonB and daughters gathered 
about, he seemed to sleep. Sometimes he would 
open Mb eyes, smile, and whisper, “mother; 1 
sometimes he would raiBO his trembling hands, 
and cla9p them in a kind of transport. Bot 
gradually ho grew more deathly quiet—his head 
fell forward—his arms dropped, and ho slept, 
never to wake in this world again. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

In a splendid mansion in the suburbs of Phila¬ 
delphia, the twins lived together, after they had 
seen, the mortal remains of their old father laid 
in the village church-yard. The plain 
bearing tho name of Rose had been raised from 
its moBay foundation, and it stood quietly in the 
shop of the marble-worker, who had lately come 
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to the rural town. Bath and Bose had settled a 
snag little sum on each of the family, and taken 
with them Bose, their youngest niece, to be edu¬ 
cated in America. It was this pretty girl who 
come flying in the beautiful room where the 
aisters were sitting together, one October after¬ 
noon, exclaiming, “Oh! see what I have found.*' 

And holding a manuscript paper in her hand, 
she laughingly advanced. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Le Dunlap, looking 
up, “some foolishness of mine, I suppose." 

“It’s a poem, with the queerest name,” she 
added, and then read, “To an Old Heabtii- 
“well, of all the subjects—when did 
you write it, aunty I” 

“I remember,” said Mrs, Be Dunlap, musingly, 
“it was at an old house, a deserted, haunted 
house in my native town. I was told the story 
of its inmates, how a beautiful daughter died 
from the effects of disappointed love—and they 
say she walks the old chamber yet.” 

“Bead it, my love,” said Bose. 

“It’s not worth the reading,” replied Buth, 
“but if it will pleaBO you—read Rose,” and the 
yonng girl continued in a soft, well modulated 
Tolce, 

TO AN OLD BEABTB-BBUSII. 

Worn out, thrown by, old brush—no more 

The edges of the tidy floor 

Will know thy hurried, noiseless touch,* 

And the broad hearth—though needing much 
Thy care—no red flame may illume: 

The hand that used thee in the tomb 
Lies mouldering now, and this quaint homo 
Is tanantless; the bats'may come 
Sometime through casements black and old. 
Where once the sun in liquid gold 
Spread o'er the pane; and crickets sing; 

But no sweet voice the time will ring 
In silveiy changes to their Hong. 

Old brash, it seemoth not so long 
Since forms of beauty glidod here; 

This parlor wainscot broken, drear, 

Is choice with memories, that decay 
Can never mould. 

Yon carriage way, 

How oft the prancing chargors bore 
Qay hearts to this same shattered door. 

The grapery! through windows dark 
With dust, I look, and fain would hark 
To list that low voice, clear and soft, 

That from the trellis issued oft. 

Alas! the very birds forbear 
To rear their llttlo nestlings thero, 

So sad the place; the garden ’yond 
Wear* not a flower; the glassy pond, 

Shrunken and black, now sullen lies, 

Reflecting tree, nor shrub, nor skies; 


Like souls, once impress bore of Heaven, 

Now to the vain earth wholly given. 

In this same room of olden charms, 

A babe was placed within my arms; 

And on these boards so loosely laid, 

A little fair-hairod infant played; 

Then a young child with holy face 
Bonding o'er pictured page, would traco 
Some story of affection through, 

While tears o’erdimmed her eyes of blue 
A m*iden grown I seo her yet, 

White fingers ’mid her curls of jet 
The wind her trusses lifting now. 

How pure and wide the otherial brow! 

Behold! a wounded bird she finds; 

His little wing how gently binds; 

Oh! tears ye blind my vision—stay— 

Oh! memory boar her not away; 

Nor toll mo whore the willows wave, 

In forest depth they made her grave. 

Her hand, old brush, hath hallowed thero: 

Whon the great fire of birchen treo 
Roared up the chimnoy, throwing wide 
On objects all its crimson tiJo 
Of light, till ringlets sparkling rolled 
O’er ruby cheeks in waves of gold, 

Till the dark eyes of child and dame 
Wero brighter than tbo spiry flnme, 

Sometimes with crack and gleaming light, 

A shower of stars camo dancing bright 
In fountain curve, and witch-like leapt 
Just where the hearth was newly swopt. 

Then, with quick bound and laugh of glee, 

Her fairy hand would circle thee; 

And the black flakes, their beams all dead, 

Back to their kindred ashes fled. 

The grief comes brimming to my eyes; 

How desolato the old hearth lies! 

How bleak and chill tho winds, that roam 
At pleasure through this ruined home! 

And then old relic—tattered, torn, 

Thy very stump to baldness worn, 

Thou hast a voice though thou art dumb, 

And power to bid old memories come: 

I’ll cherish thee—so thou shalt bring 
Soft eyes that smile—sweet tones that sing; 
And over henceforth shalt thou bo 
A dear memento unto me. 

“A lady, ma’am," said the servant, respect¬ 
fully standing at the door. 

“Has she sent in her card?” asked Mrs. Lo 

Dunlap. 

“No, ma’am,” replied the man, with a grin, 
“I never see her before, ma’am." 

“Ask her in, Jacob.” But before Jacob could 
turn round, in came a round dumpling of a figure, 
with a fat baby iu her arms, and hurried up to 
the Bisters, with a face so broad with good-nature 
that it laughed all over. 
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“Oh,!—I see—it’s Sally Possitt—Sally, how 
do you do?” 

“No, Mrs. Jo Dumpley, if you please—I’ve 
been married to Jo more'n five year, and this is 
our last baby. Why, you don’t say you’ve got a 
sister! How like, too.” 

“ I’m sure I’m glad to see you, Mrs. Dumpley 
then turning to her Bister, she added, “this is 
the good woman who was so kind to that poor 
sailor’s widow—and is your mother well, Sally?” 

“Yes, please the Lord, ma’s well, and like to 
be; and so is pa—only yon know he will drink.” 

“You Baw the advertisement, I suppose?” 

“The advertisement,” repeated Sally, blankly. 

“Yes, didn’t you know we had advertised for 
you?” 

“Laws, no,” cried Sally, her cheeks blanching, 
she evidently nasooiating advertisement and crime 
together—“laws, no! I ain’t done nothing. I 
only heerd you was here—so, ses I, I’ll take baby 
and go and see if I oan hear something about 
that dear Miss Mario, for you know I hain’t seen 
lier since the day afore we was married. You 
see we moved to York state, and then to Boatin: 
and my poor man's been unfortunate like, and 
I’ve had to do jest what that poor Mias Trevor 
did—tako in slop-work—and it waa the sloppest 
work too.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, compas¬ 
sionately, “but I advertised for you yesterday 
and to-day, becauso Miss Marie hns sent you her 
love and some money.” 

“Some money—for me?” cried the little 
woman, starting out of her chair in amazement, 
“jest now, too, when the matter of ten dollars 
or so would set us all right. The Lord bo 
thanked.” 

“It’s more than ten dollars too,” said Mrs. Le 


Dunlap, the tears starting, “it’s a check for a 
hundred pounds.” 

“A hundred pounds,” repeated Sally, bewil¬ 
dered. 

“Yes, five hundred dollars; quite a snug little 
sum.” 

“Oh! ma’am,” cried Sally, falling on her 
knees, while the baby’s head went where its 
feet onght to be, “I can’t hardly believe it, it’s 
loo good—and poor Jo orying this morning, 
thinking how sick he waa and nothing to do; 
and me almost worn out— in my spirits, I mean 
—for I’ve had to keep him up, and the children 
up, and myself up—yes, up all night and all day 
sometimes—and now I’ve got this good news, it’s 
almost turned me wild with joy, indeed it has,” 
and the good creature wiped her eyes and sobbed 
afresh. 

It was sometime before she became sufficiently 
composed to hear all the news about Lady Aimee, 
and her amazement it ia impossible to pourtray. 

“Then she is a grand lady,.and I ahall never 
dare to go see her?” 

“ She is one whom station can never exalt so 
far as to make her forget the poor, especially 
those who were friends to her when Bhe was 
friendless; you see she has remembered you.” 

“Yes, God bleBs her,” said Sally, “is she 
married yet?” 

“Yes, and before the week dose it, should our 
heavenly Father permit, she will be hero with 
her husband and parents.” 

“Oh! I hope she will be happy all the days of 
her life,” cried Sally, lifting her toarful eyes to 
heaven—“surely, surely, I pray God to bless her 
with eveiy good thing, and make her whole life 
a blessing.” 

“Amen,” said the twin Bisters, solemnly. 
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A CURB FOR ENNUI. 

BY BIABY L. MEANY. 


“Off, dear 11 am bo tired!” said Esther More- 
laud, as after vainly trying to amuse herself with 
her music, flowers and boohs, she leaned back 
wearily in an arm-chair with a heavy sigh, “ tired 
to death doing nothing 1” ahe added, with a faint 
effort to smile, ns Bhe met the inquiring glance 
of an old friend of her mother’s, familiarly called 
aunt Dora, who had come to spend a few days 
with them. 

“Doing nothing!” repeated the old lady, with 
an emphasis. “ That, in truth, is the most weari¬ 
some of all employments; but I never thought 
my young friend, Esther Moreland, likely to 
suffer wearinesB from such a cause. You did 
not look bo woe-begone awhile ago, when I eaw 
you busied with some domestio affairs.” 

“My share of the household duties is done for 
to-day,” replied Esther, “and X am glad that it 
is, for I have no heart for anything.” 

“Do you often have these feelings?” 

“Yes, indeed, I frequently feel as I do just 
now, that the least exertion of body or mind is 
a grievous trial; and after all,” Bhe added, petu¬ 
lantly, “I believe there is no greater trial than 
depression of Bplrits.” 

Aunt Dora smiled cnriouBly on the discon¬ 
tented girl. “Scarcely seventeen, and yet talk¬ 
ing of low Bpirits! Why, child, what will you 
do when you shall have passed as many years in 
the world aa I have?” 

”1 don’t know, I am Bure, unless you give me 
your reoipe for good spirits and contentment. 
You must have an infallible one, for you never 
eeem to suffer from ennui, whether at home or 
abroad.” 

“I have a very good one—a change from 
amusement to occupation, and vice verso, aa 
dther becomes fatiguing or irksome.” 

“Bat just now all occupation and amusement 
are alike to me. I have no care for anything, 
and know not how to employ myself, unless by 
annoying my kind friend by my selfish com¬ 
plaints, whioh I am thoughtlessly doing.” 

“Hftfe no fear on that hand, my dear girl,” 
aaid aunt Dora. u I have an idea of what your 
Fwent feelings are, and am not annoyed by 
their utterance. Let me see if I can help you. 
You have various methods of spending your 
apare time?” 

“Bat I cannot interest myself in any. Perhaps 


if there was a necessity for applying myself to 
any object in particular I could by great effort 
do so; but there is not. Our fall sewing is over, 
and I have tried the different kinds of fancy work 
which I have on hand for odd minutes, but I 
Cannot give proper attention to any of them.” 

“Well, there is one resource, at least, which 
you have not tried—this is a fine morning, sup¬ 
pose you try a long walk in the cool, autumn air? 
That will surely have an enlivening effect” 

“Not when I have no other company than my 

own dull thoughts.” 

“How would you like me for company? Per¬ 
haps we might meet with something novel or 
interesting.” 

“Certainly, if you desire to take a walk, aunt 
Dora, I will accompany you with pleasure; bnt 
if you are only going for my sake-” 

“For your sake, ond for my own also, my 
dear,” interrupted the good-natured old lady. 
“A walk will do both of us good; go let us get 
ready at once.” 

They were soon in the street, aunt Dora chat¬ 
ting pleasantly as they went along, and taking 
advantage of every opportunity to enliven her 
listless companion; with little success, howover, 
for she perceived that Esther’s transient gleams 
of animation were only the result of a polite 
attention to her. After a time aunt Dora pre¬ 
pared to return. 

“But, perhaps,” she added, “you will havo 
no objection to call upon a sick person in this 
neighborhood with me. I ought to go to see her. 
Will you come?” 

Esther assented; and turning down the next 
street, aunt Dora, without ceremony entered a 
small house, and preceding her companion up 
the stairs, her gentlo rap gained them admission 
to a room occupied by a siokly-looking woman 
and two little girls. The furniture of the room, 
as Esther observed at a glance, was scant and 
plain, but everything was tidy and clean, and a 
few plants in the window gave an air of taste 
and cheerfulness to the apartment. The woman, 
who with the elder ohild had been busily sewing 
beside the window, rose on their entrance, a 
faint smile ot pleasure lighting up her wan fea¬ 
tures as she replied to aunt Dora’s friendly and 
cheerful-toned greetings. 

“Now, Mrs. Williams, I fear I shall have to 
845 
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begin to scold,” said aunt Dora, after they had 
sat down, “didn’t you promise me that until 
you gain some strength after your long spell of 
sickness, you would not undertake any sewing?” 

“I did, indeed, dear madam, and I have kept 
my promise,” was the reply, with that same 
touching smile. “I am now a groat deal better, 
almost aa well as ever, thanks to your kindness, 
which I can never cease to remember with grati¬ 
tude.” 

“We will not talk of that, for I did nothing,” 
rejoined aunt Dora. “You are in fact looking 
better than I had expected to find you, but I am 
afraid you are trying your strength too soon. I 
wish you would rest for a few days.” 

“I do take rest every now and then, but this 
work iB for a lady who has been giving me most 
of her fine sewing for sometime past, and as Bhe 
is going travelling I should be sorry to disap¬ 
point her, so I thought by working a little occa¬ 
sionally, this week, I would be more sure of 
having all done by the specified time.” 

Esther Moreland had been talking with the 
children during this conversation, but she heard 
enough to understand its import, and her kind 
feelings becoming at once interested in the un¬ 
complaining invalid, and the two quiet, delicate- 
looking ohildren, she offered to take some of the 
Bewing homo with her, as Bhe could easily devote 
a few hours to it, and thus relieve Mrs. Williams 
of a part of a task, which, to one so feeble, must 
be inaupportably tedious. Aunt Dora warmly 
approved the offer, which Mrs. Williams would 
havo declined; and selecting snch parts of the 
work as Bhe judged moBt tedious of execution, 
Esther promised to return the next day, and they 
took leave of the grateful littlo family. On their 
way home aunt Dora gratified Esther’s curiosity 
by such particulars as she was able to give. 

Mrs. Williams was a widow, and by her Bkill 
in fine needlework supported herself and her two 
littlo girls. The latter belonged to aunt Dora’s 
class in Sunday school, and had become favorites 
with her on account of their dooility and amiable 
deportment. Having missed them from school 
on two Sundays, she had inquired their plaoe of 
residence, and called to ascertain the cause of 
their unwonted absence. She found the mother 
confined to her bed through the debility occa¬ 
sioned by a severe cold, from whioh she had been 
suffering for several months; and this, together 
with the want, as ehe conjectured, of suitable 
clothing, had prevented the children’s attendance 
at school. Aunt Dora belonged to a benevolent 
society, but she felt that thiB was not a case to 
bring under its notice, as the widow had evi¬ 
dently suffered many privations in seoret, rather 


than apply for aid. She had, therefore, with as 
much delioaoy aa possible provided various little 
comforts of which she judged them to be in need. 

“And the children,” said Esther, “have you 
yet supplied them with the things they need?” 

“No, I deferred that as their mother was too 
sick for them to attend Sunday school, even had 
they been provided with suitable apparel. Next 
week I will see about them.” 

“Suffer me to see about them, will you not, 
aunt Dora? It would be so much pleasure to 
me to provide them with some nice clothes.” 

“Then you shall have the pleasure, by all 
means, if your mother will sanction your inten¬ 
tion,” replied aunt Dora, delighted at her young 
friend’s prompt benevolence. 

On reaching home, Esther related what had 
passed to her mother; and receiving her ready 
approval of her benevolent purposes, she set 
about her self-imposed task without a thought 
of “ennui;” and by the afternoon of the fol¬ 
lowing day it was accomplished in her own neat 
style. On returning it to Mrs. Williams she had 
a long conversation with her and the little girls, 
which increased the interest she had already 
taken in them, while they began to look upon 
her in the light of a friend; so that when Bhe 
invited Anna, the elder one, to take a walk with 
her, the child with pleased alaority hastened to 
get ready. Her attire, to be sure, wqb ill-suited 
to the season, but this was of little consequence 
as the afternoon was mild, and Esther only in¬ 
tended to take her a short distance. The prin¬ 
cipal object, indeed, was to ascertain how she 
could make her intended gifts most acceptable, 
and this was easily done; a few adroit questions 
eliciting from the confiding child that her mother 
had been intending to get brown merino dresses 
and cloaks for them, but being so long sick and 
unable to earn enough for the purpose, they had 
to go without them. 

“Mother was bo sorry, and we were, too; but 
ehe says maybe she can get them for us next 
fall;” and the mournful look which the child’s 
face had worn while speaking of the great dis¬ 
appointment, was replaced by a smile of joyful 
anticipation. Esther smiled absently on the 
little face artlessly upturned, but she spoko not, 
for she was calculating the possible cost of the 
articles specified, and others needful to corres¬ 
pond with them, and she was thinking that her 
entire sum of “pooket-money” would scarcely 
suffice, leaving nothing for the purchase of a few 
trifles sho had intended to buy for herself. The 
desire, however, to satisfy the long-cherished 
anticipations of the children, and to please the 
long-suffering, toiling parent, conquered the 
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pleadings of self, and on reaohing the store 
where her principal purchase was to be made, 
she selected the brown merino* Anna’s eyes 
sparkled with joy on being informed that it was 
intended for her and her little sister, and Esther 
was more than compensated for her trifling act 
of self-denial, by witnessing the innocent delight 
ehe had caused to one who seldom felt the keen, 
Jirely pleasure of early childhood. She took the 
child home with her that her dress might be cut 
out and begun at once, and on dismissing her 
desired her to come the next day, and bring her 
slater if their mother could spare them both. 

Aunt Dora smiled kindly on the young girl 
who, far from regretting the sacrifice she had 
made of the coveted ornaments she had been 
promising herself, was now buBily employed with 
the merino, which Mrs. Moreland remarked was 
of an excellent quality, and suggested that the 
dresses should be made with large capes, which 
would be nice for spring wear, and afterward 
help to alter the dresses which would last two 
or three winters. 

“Little Anna’s tongue is busy enough to-night, 
I warrant!” said aunt Dora, as after tea they all 
three began to work on the new dress. 

“At first I intended to keep the matter a secret 
from Mrs. Williams,” said Esther, “and was going 
to caution Anna very seriously to say nothing of 
the new clothes; but then I thought it would be 
unkind to deprive her of a pleasant anticipation 
merely to give her an agreeable surprise.” 

“So it would,” replied aunt Dora. “But, 
Esther, what has become of your ennui?” she 
added, archly, “I was afraid it would return 
to-day, but I have seen no indications of it.” 


“Nor have I felt any,” rejoined the young 
girl, with a bright smile; “thanks to your in¬ 
valuable recipe, which has proved so efficacious 
in this instanco that I must have recourse to it 
on similar occasions in future. Do you think it 
will fail when the novelty is worn off, aunt Dora, 
or is it a sure and never-failing remedy?” 

“In most cases, my dear, I hold that cheerful, 
well-endured industry will prove the most effec¬ 
tual preventive of low spirits; and I believe that 
young ladies, in particular, would often be the 
gainers by engaging in some activo work of bene¬ 
volence, such as that which at present affords 
you a pleasing occupation. To contribute to 
some charitable society or institution satisfies 
the majority of even what are considered really 
benevolent people; but how many like yourself 
have a little spare time as well as money to de¬ 
vote to kind deeds, and by a little generous exer¬ 
tion, and, if need be self-denial on their part, 
how much good might be effected.” 

“I have never thought seriously on the sub- 

jeot,” replied Esther, “but now that you have 

directed my attention to it, I liope I Bhall not be 
found so remiss in future, especially as I have 
myself gained so much already by the pleasure 
I feel in this little work, so that my benevolence, 
you see, is only a new phase of selfishness.” 

Mrs. Moreland and aunt Dora smiled, for they 
knew how little inclined was the warm-hearted 
Esther to selfishness, and that she needed no 
such incentive to fulfil the resolution which was 
thenceforward diligently put in practice; and 
while many blessed her for her kind deeds, she 
always maintained that she was the person bene¬ 
fited in beiDg cured of ennui. 
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ESQUIRE FAXON AND HIS DEACONS. 

BY THB AUTHOB, OF “8U8Y 1-*8 DIABY*” 


CHAPTER I. 

The Faxons had been three months in Haver¬ 
hill at the time our story opens. There were 
four of them, father, mother, daughter, and “a 
young scapegrace of a son;” (for this is what 
aunt Molly Kimble called him.) The father, 
until lately, had been a clergyman. He went 
into the ministry when he was very young; only 
twenty-two; “before he was old enough to know 
his own mind,” he was accustomed to say, “bo 
he was governed by the mind of his pious old 
father.” And he was accustomed to add, “As 
bad luck would have it, I began life under the 
Bhadow of another’s will, and I have never come 
out of it. There hasn’t been an hour Bince, when 
I’ve been awake, that I haven’t been turning my 
head one way and another, before I stirred, to 
eee what the deacons, or the people would Boy to 
it. I don’t see why I have had to do it; I who 
hate to be meddled with worse than I hate 
poison; worse than any other man on earth oan.” 

Mr. Faxon could never keep a parish. And 
by-and-bye he loft off trying; turning himself 
unreservedly to a half-bitter, half-jolly sarcasm 
DgainBt “the people,” and against “the minis¬ 
try,” Against the ministry, as a vocation, he 
meant. “He had no faith in it,” he said, “not 
the least: that was, in its efficiency to alter 
people and make them better. For people,” he 
added—alas! poor Squire Fink!—“were what 
they were made up in their brains to be, from 
beginning to end. More than half of them were 
like the foolish herd of swine going headlong 
into the sea. For his part, he was going to let 
them go.” He did, therefore; and went to study¬ 
ing the law. He was just through with it when 
ho came to Haverhill; a large, grand-looking 
man; bringing along his “craok team”—the 
squire’s own term; and we olso imitate him, in 
Betting his team foremost, before wife and chil¬ 
dren; his “little flutter-budget of a wife;” (so 
aunt Molly called her) hiB gay-headed daughter 
of twenty, and hiB son of eighteen; who, as aunt 
Molly said, was “allers upon the fly, scurrying 
east, west, north and south, with that pocky gun 
of his, that was forever clapping off its noise close 
to a body’s ears. For her part, she didn’t go 
anywhere that she wasn't, mono spot or another, 


soaret half to death with it.” And, apropos 
when lively Mary Harndeu heard her telling 
this to Mrs. Hamden, in the midst of her ener¬ 
getic snuff-takings, Bhe tucked her head away a 
little to hide the smiles that would keep break¬ 
ing up over her face, much as Bhe disliked doing 
anything to make aunt Molly cross, or to trouble 
any one; for, the day before, when Ehe was in 
one of the chambers, she saw, first, John Faxoa 
running in a skulking way, with his gun in his 
hand and his game-bog on his hip. She saw him 
throw himself over Dr. Frazer’s garden fence, 
and Mr. Hurd’s stone wall, to be near the road 
just behind aunt Molly, who was plodding with 
her head down. She saw John discharge his 
piece at the body of an elm; Baw aunt Molly 
jump about; saw John, as if he didn’t know 
there was an aunt Molly, go hurrying, stooping, 
hunting in tho grass at the foot of the elm, as if 
for his game. 

Squire Faxon bought Judge Denin’s house and 
furniture when he came to Haverhill. The judge 
and hiB wife were going to board at the Coffee 
House. 

It was, on the whole, the most substantial, the 
best-looking house In the village. It was a finer 
bouse than the boasted homestead of the War¬ 
rens, a little out of the village, on the north. 
But the Warrens had the finest yard, garden eud 
green-house. When the squire saw this, he pro¬ 
ceeded diligently to have his all torn up; taking 
precautions everywhere, in the first p-.oe, to 
havo everything different from the Warrens; 
and, in the second place, to havo everything 
handsomer. He would have no great marble 
vases with tiny verbenns in them. Or, if he had 
them anywhere, it should be in the background, 
in modest, out-of-the-way places. The Warrens 
had theirs near the front pillars of their portico. 
Tho squire placed statues there, of Pan and 
Flora. Ho bought them very cheap, by the way, 
at an auction of second-hand vases in floston. 
He talked roundly, though, with one or two, to 
set the matter going in the village, of their 
beauty and value, touching his finger-tips here 
and there, as he lamented the little mutilations 
they had got by the way, in coming. He estab¬ 
lished two jets, moreover; small ones, they were; 
but they had a cool, pleasant sound in a summer 
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evening to many and many a weary, heated pas¬ 
ser-by; so that to these, far more than to their 
legitimate owner, who had, we fear, little else 
beside pride and vanity in them, the little foun¬ 
tains were a beautiful and a dear possession. 

Aunt Molly called the squire “a horse-jockey.” 
And nobody dissented, saying, “Ah, don’t, aunt 
Molly, be so severe!” as sometimes they did when 
they found her really unjust. For he certainly 
did make grand flourishes, “especially for one 
who has been a clergyman so lately,” many said, 
curveting with his team, up, down and across 
the wide street, with the lash far-stretching, and 
his elbows gracefully bent, gracefully lifted. 


CHAPTER II. 

Nobody at Haverhill filled Esquire Faxon’s 

head like the Warrens. He hardly sat at a meal, 
that he hadn’t something to say before ho was 
through, of “the Warrens;” and especially of 
“the old gentleman,” Deacon Warren. He hardly 
rat down at night to read his politics, that he did 
not soon let the paper hang on his hands, in an 
abstraction from which ho looked up, sometime 
along, to Bay something about what the Warrens 
had been doing, or were going Boon to do; or 
about how many houses tho old gentleman had 
there in the village, how many thousands he had 
in and about the old homestead, and how many 
in the People’s Bank; or about the young man’s 
salary as superintendent of the Haverhill and 
Boston Railroad, and about how he was all the 
child the old people had; so that, one day,,he’d 
bo rich as Croesus. Not that the squire had any 
natural, spontaneous love or care for money. Ho 
had not. Money had been coming to him when¬ 
ever he had pressing need of it, all his life-time, 
sometimes in legacies, sometimes in gifts, some¬ 
times in loans, so-called; but they had all the 
essential attributes of gifts, as all who were con¬ 
cerned knew. 

These came, both the gifts and the loans, 
chiefly from his rich father and father-in-law. 
Bat he had spent it, as if it were no more in his 
fijea than water, caring little where it went, or 
how it went, until a Bupply was nearly out. 
Then he began to look about him for those who 
h»d money, and to calculate his chances of get¬ 
ting hold of a little. Lately he had spent so 
touch, that both father and father-in-law had 
Hber faces, as if they were questioning within 
themselves, where and when it would all end. 
The bquire’B keen eye did not fail to see this; 
tori ieeing it, thinking about it on his way homo 
tori after he reached home, made him settle 
down upon tho Warrens and their substance; 


made him think within himself and hint it to hia 
wife, that “if young Warren could, by any sort 
of tact and cunning, be entangled with Cad, bo 
as to marry her, then!” And he finished by 
setting his large, fair hands out before him in 
his way, and rubbing them together. 

As for little Mrs. Faxon, she wished as strenu¬ 
ously that some such thing as that might turn 
up for Cad. She was sure she was tired of this 
going to the parents for so much; this being so 
dependant. For her part, as true as she lived, 
she would rather bo very poor; that was, Bhe 
would rather live in no style at all than to be so 
dependant. She wouldn’t though; and so her 
husband told her. He told her it was only her 
way of repining; that, in reality, she was asking 
every day of her life for something new for her¬ 
self, or some of them, or for the house, when 
she, as well as he, knew that these things could 
come only through fresh drafts upon his father. 
For his profession as yet, she knew, didn’t pay 
his office rent. 

But, wheughl where was Cad? Why didn’t 
breakfast come in? It came in presently. Cod 
came in at the same time; Cadvand Riaktum. 
Cad had not been up long; long enough though 
to have had “a famous time” with the dog, out 
in the paths. 

Young Warren had gone out of town, the 
squire said, during breakfast, without looking 
up. They had Borne company up to the deacon’s, 
he added. Ho should think there were a half 
dozen sitting in tho portico and on the steps, 
when he rode by last evening. And, within ft 
few days, he had seen a tall, finely dressed man. 
out round tho village with tho deacon. He saw 
Colonel Barker speaking to him as if ho knew 
him familiarly. The colonel came from them to 
him; but he asked no questions of him. 

“Mind ye,” said he, “I never ask questions 
about the Warrens.” His muscular arms were 
lying on the table; his muscular hands were 
together breaking a roll. “For, if tho Warrens 
are high, so I am. I never forget that a minute. 
I never will. They are better worth knowing 
than anybody else here at Haverhill. I haven’t 
a doubt of that. I want to know them, when I 
can, in just tho right way. But when Colonel 
Barker Baid to me, ‘You must know the Warrens, 
some way; I wish I could ever find a chance 
to introduce you.* I bowed in Domboy’s way, 
and said sententiously, ‘Oh, any time, colonel 1 
There’s not the least hurry.’ ” 

“But the deacon, pal you hate deacons sol” 
said Cad, looking up like a fresh rose. “They’ve 
been such a bother to you all your days!” 

“Not because they were deacons, though, 
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chit,” replied he, laughing in a low, hearty way 
at the face Cad put upon the deacons. “I never 
hated them Bimply for this. But because they 
took it upon themselves to manage me. No wild 
creature, with the moat destructive propensities, 
was ever curbed, goaded, hedged about as I’ve 
been by some of my deacons. I’ve had deacons 
■who were reasonable men; wbo were excellent 
men. You know I have, wife. Such as Beacon 
Gilman and Deacon Ladd. But I’ve bad more j 
who wero mere men of iron, grim as Bkeletons, 
such as Beacons Baker, Ordwny and Clapp. 
Those men I hate!—in spite of the gospel and 
everything. I hated them the very minute I 
was standing in the pulpit, saying to my people, 
‘Love one another.’ ” 

“Ah! why, pa!” said Cad, half in laughter, 
half in consternation. 

“A fact! and your mother knows it. I believed 
in love,” added he, proceeding to butter the roll 
he had until now been holding in hia hands just 
ns ho broke it, “I believed in it for a long time. 

I always did at times and do now. But they 
almost killed me!” An expression of bitterest 
pain crossed his features as he Bpoke; and tho 
bread that was half way to his mouth he laid 
down again in his plate, adding, “Well, of course 
I hated myself for hating them, for the contra¬ 
dictions in—in my entire life. My whole life 
was made one gigantio lie; was bruised, battered 
and torn down by the warfaro going on between 
my conscience and the circumstance that kept 
mo in its almost constant violation; and between 
my own propensities, (innocent, good enough 
propensities these were, if my people, and espe¬ 
cially my deacons, had ever given tho dust time to 
sottlo fairly, so that I could Bee how to regulate 
them) my own will and the will of those thiok- 
scullcd old fellows, who could no more under¬ 
stand one of my temperament, or know what to 
eny to me, or how to say it, than an Egyptian 
mummy can in its casing.” 

“No! that ia what I always said!” began his 
little wife, in her delicate little morning oap and 
pretty morning gown. Neither, alas! did she 
understand him. Neither had she, in all his 
“warfare;” so that she had been no help and 
comforter to him, but a quickener of whatever 
in him was over-fond of the approbation of men, 
impetuous, and in need of being put utterly 
aside, or soothed to rest She had never once, 
in all ho had erred and suffered, said to him, 
“We’ll think of God then. We’ll do right In 
Jlis holy sight we’ll deserve to bo loved by onr 
people, by everybody; and farther than this, we 
will not have a thought or a care. If we find at 
any time that we do care, that we look ono way 


and another, oaring more for what Deacon Clapp, 
or any of onr people say and think of us, than 
for what God sees in onr hearts, we’ll take this 
for a sign that we have need of Hie discipline.” 
When the suffering was at its sorest, she had 
never once said, “We’ll take it in meek patience, 
dearest; and it shall quickly do its office of 
‘the sohoolmaater bringing us to Christ;’ quickly 
pass on, leaving us in a new and more grateful 
| serenity.” On the oontrary Bhe had said, as if 
she were only a child, “I wouldn’t bear it! Wq 
don’t do a thing that they don’t watch and criti¬ 
cise; and I think it’s hateful! If I were a man 
I’m sure I wouldn’t stay here and bear it.” 

So be strove to reconcile himself neither to the 
spirit of Christ, nor to the waning love of his 
people. He only offended the more recklessly, 
and looked up another parish. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Pm out of it now!” said the squire, with a 
breath deep and long-drawn, on the morning of 
which we have already spoken. “You are out 
of it, little chit,” setting tho tips of his fingers 
under his daughter’s chin. “And I’m thinking 
that yon too feel as if shackles were off.” 

“Yes!” interposed Mrs. Faxon. “For, from 
a mere child, she’s had to be a woman, because 
she was 1 the minister’s daughter!’ H'm!” 

“I think you made up for it though,” said the 
squire, speaking to Cad, “while you were at 
grandfather Partridge’s.” 

The family, by the way, had had their home 
with Mrs. Faxon’s parents, at the retired and 
pleasant old homestead, while the squire was 
away pursuing his new studies. 

“Hal I did have a good time,” laughed Cad. 
“Rinktum and I.” no was a noble, great 
fellow, blaok and shaggy as a Russian bear. 
He was lying at Cad's side, his eyes half-shut, 
his nose pillowed in his soft paws. He looked 
up quickly on hearing his name spoken, and Cad 
gave him tho rich bit she had been making 
ready for her own mouth. “There wasn’t a 
big rock anywhere that we didn’t climb it; ora 
fence, or stone wall; was there, Rinktum? And 
don’t you think, pa! I even made old Fan- 
twenty years old, as much as that*—I made her 
leap a three-hoards fence. What do yon think 
of that?” 

11 Poh! the boards were all down fiat though, 
Mr. Faxon,” said Mrs. Faxon,, seeing how hh 
eyes were beginning to dilate. And thereupon 
the squire narrowed his eyes again, poised hu 
spoon on the brim of his huge coffee-cup, telling 
Cad that she was “ a mischievous lamp.” 
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“Bat there was fan in it,” persisted Cad. 
“You can’t deny that, mal” 

“No, I can’t I guess you would have laughed, 
Mr. Faxon, if you had seen them. Cad and old 
Fan, I mean. The boards—they were tho bars 
of the field aoross the road from the house, you 
know. Well, they were lying as flat as Mrs. 
Deacon Clapp’s pancakes, all together. It was 
nothing to go over them; but Cad and Fan made 
woh a piece of work out of it! They would go 
away back as if to have the advantage of quite 
a run to the leap; then they’d come ambling and 
prancing back, then leap; and then Cad would 
pat Fan's neck and tho side of her bond, as if ebe 
had been doing wonders. Old Mrs. Ralfe was 
there visiting with her tremendous great calico 
work-bag. Don’t you remember, Cad?” 

Cad “rather thought” she did remember. 

“Do you remember what she said, when at 
last you came up to the door where we were?” 
Mrs. Faxon asked. 

“She Baid, l she never see er minister's dorter 
cut up like that afore,' ” replied Cad, coloring. 
M I made her a low, old-fashioned courtesy, tell¬ 
ing her I wasn’t a minister’s daughter, I thanked 
her, but an independent lawyer’s. For I was 
mad, you see, pa. It put the shackles all back 
to my wriBts and ankles; and stifled my breath 
and my speech. I can’t bear any more of that; 
I’ve had so much of it I” 

The squire said ho understood very well how 
she felt; bade her not mind old Mrs. Ralfe, nor 
anything that was past; but to take her comfort 
in the present—as he meant to. .. 

Cad, who hardly seemed to have heard what 
her father remarked, came out of a little musing 
fit to say, “If I ever get married, and if it ifl to 
amaa who attempts even bo delicately to be my 
master, I am thinking that he will have his 
hands full.” 

Her father camo out of the abstraction into 
Which he had been thrown, in thinking that, 
After all, he didn’t see as he was a happy man, 
ctcq if he was out of the ministry, and in pos- 
*“ion of tho best house in Haverhill, and said 
that “he presumed so.” Next he asked why 
John was not there taking his breakfast with 
them; what he was in bed for at that time of 
eight o’clock; half-past eight; looking up 
At the mantle-clock. 

^hy, he was out a little late the night before, 
Hn. Faxon said. He had never had a chance 
to he out any before, she said, they had always 
hwn obliged to be bo strict with him, “because 
he was the minister’s eon. And you know,” 
Added she, “we always made him get'up so early 
At Hal ton, Deacon Clapp’s folks said so much 


about its being our duty to make him on example 
for their boys in early rising! As true as I live,” 
she continued, gathering the knives and forks, 
“I don’t believe tho deacon did anything, or 
thought of anything one morning in twenty, but 
looking over our way to see if John was out of 
bed. John had such a time of it; for he is 
naturally a sleepy boy in the morning. He takes 
it from me. Now he can take his comfort, I 
think we ought to let him. Awhile, at any rate.” 

Her father now rose to go, and her mother 
went to tho kitchen. Cad threw herself on the 
piano-stool, and while her fingers abstractedly 
run over the keys, Bhe thought how imperious 
her father was toward her mother. She knew 
he was not more so than other men, or, at least, 
other strong-willed men like her father, were to 
their wives; but she felt that it was what she 
could never bear. For if she ever married, and 
if her husband had a strong, mighty will, so 
would she, his wife and equal, have a strong, 
mighty will; that should never meddle with his 
chosen ways; she would hold it back conscien¬ 
tiously from such au unlawful proceeding os 
that; but that should never, could never, in its 
very condition of strength and impetuosity, bear 
from him commands such as her father every day 
gave with high head, with indifferent looks and 
tones, as if her mother were his servant. Cad 
wa9 no reasoner. As Bhe had been incidentally 
trained to do by her parents’ habit, eho took 
hold of all action in its simple aspect before her, 
estimating it without a single reference to tho 
few or many collateral inducements, or necessi¬ 
ties which we call circumstances. If eho had 
been a reasoner, she would have known that, 
ill the first place, her parents were not well- 
matched. They knew it; that is, the parents 
did. But in the light, unreflective way in which 
they held whatever knowledgo they possessed, 
of whatever matters; not once submitting it to 
Reason’s good crucible, to see it come out there¬ 
from in the form of pure, available Wisdom. So 
the squire still had his heart-sore reveries of the 
splendid girl, Jamelia Story, (now tho splendid 
woman, Mrs. Dr. Harding, of Newbury port,) 
whom he would fain have married, only that his 
rigid old father would not hear of anything but 
his marrying Miss Partridge, since “her family 
was so substantial;” that was since her two bro¬ 
thers and her two, or three uncles and cousins 
in the ministry at home and abroad, would bo 
such strengthened and supporters of his hands. 

Mrs. Faxon thought of dear, poor Henry Eave, 
now Lieutenant Colonel Eave, of the Mexican 
army. She often thought of him whilo she was 
bending low over her sewing; settling it anew in 
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her convctiona that he had remained single to 
this late day, that he had joined the army out 
of the old love of her that still lingered in his 
heart. 

Cad, if ahe hod been a reasoner, or a fresh, 
impulsive thinker, would have seen that it was 
a difficult thing for one like her father to do—to 
feel genuine respect and esteem for one like her 
mother. She would, albeit, have seen beyond 
tlris the grateful truth, that, notwithstanding all 
the opposing circumstances of earlier loves, un¬ 
congeniality, and intellectual disposition. Mrs. 
Faxon still had her chance to sit quietly, im¬ 
proving herself in the Christian graces of gentle¬ 
ness, of long-suffering, of lovo in the midst of 
the long-suffering; that Esquire Faxon had his 
chance of nobly redeeming himself from the low 
passions of vanity and selfishness, of turning 
himself to a Berene inward life; of helping to 
bring his wife to this kind of life, by his power¬ 
ful will rightly attuned to dignity and gentle 
kindness toward her. 

But poor, misdirected Cnd could see nothing 
at all of this, while Bhe sat there touching her 
keys at intervals. She finished, therefore, by 
thinking that their way was rather dark before 
them; by saying, “Heigh-ho,” and then saun¬ 
tering away to see whnt her mother was doing. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Esquire Faxon brought Ms brother homo to 
dinner, tho brother, that, beyond any other 
mortal, ho loved and looked up to out of a ain- 
cero appreciation of his exalted mind and cha¬ 
racter. The brother was a delicate, little man, 
with penetrating black eyes, with a very plea¬ 
sant, but at tho same time, a very firm mouth, 
with quick, vivacious manners, strongly indica¬ 
tive of tho quick, vivaoious character he indu¬ 
bitably possessed. He was missionary to tho 
farthest, moat benighted West. He had been 
appointed there at his own request, not long 
after his ordination, ten years ago. This was 
hi3 seoond visit east. 

“Tell me,” said tho squire, speaking earnestly, 
while they were sitting after dinner, “what made 
you go there ? for I remember how people courted 
you and wanted you here.” 

“Yes, I remember it. I wont because in those 
day8, pray, struggle, Btrive as I would, I found 
myself constantly in danger of becoming light¬ 
headed with the appreciation I got on nil hands. 
The brethren of the ministry praised me, you : 
remember, and predicted high things of me. Tho 
people loved me and enmo round mo in little | 
packs, or great, whenever I preached. And I 


liked it Thinking of- it on my way home, and 
after my bead was on the pillow, I did not think 
of Him who was doing all for me, giving me my 
life, my talent of moving others, everything. I 
wept many tears on account of the miserable 
servitude to poor, dependant man. But I couldn’t 
pick out the huge faculty of approbativeness op 
here. I wouldn’t stay and let it lead me about 
in the seductive paths, so I took a cross so heavy 
that I could trust to its restraining my feet, and 
keeping me bowed down before the only true 
Master.” 

“That is strange!” said the squire, speaking 
thoughtfully. “You ran voluntarily away from 
what I have all my life-time been trying hardest 
to get. I would have given that fiDger to be a 
thoroughly popular preacher.” 

“You would have given it for something poorer 
than the poorest song!” said his brother, speak¬ 
ing very seriously. “ That is, I mean, if you had 
set your heart on the popularity as you naturally 
would, desiring it so much.” 

“Yes, I suppose I should,” sighed tho squire. 
“I did, at Springfield. I was really popular 
awhile there, you know, wife,” turning to Mrs. 
Faxon—“but you don’t, chit,” his eyes hap¬ 
pening to light on Cad’s that were so large and 
bright just then. “You were a little thing with 
silver hair then. I used to call you ‘tow-head,’ 

I remember. 'Well,” he added, his smile quickly 
fading, “I rode on the wings of flattery and 
favor awhile; and I muBt own that my head, at 
least, was a little light with it. It didn’t last 
long though. It wasn’t—why, in less than a 
year, Bomo who had been my best friends nt 
first, were hardest and stiffest against me. I 
supposed I deserved it from them though, 
after letting my vanity be so tickled with their 
favor.” 

“You deserved it from Providence, my brother. 
In other words, softer a little, but expressive of 
the same thing in the mind of tho philosophical 
Christian, you needed it It camo legitimately 
out of God’s perfect law of evolution; came as 
effect, as penalty ; as an incentive—if used aright 
—to a close walk with God; not with men. Like 
the physical pain wo feel and complain about, 
its office is a moBt necessary one—to indicate a 
disease; its seat and its nature. The pain itself 
is really beneficent. But it is a pity to have the 
disease, is it not?” 

He ended with a smile. They smiled all round 
the table. Cad felt as if a little light came in 
upon her life; as if life might after all be beau¬ 
tiful to one who knew how to make it so. John 
thought that his uncle Henry was a confounded 
good-natured man, and wondered whether he 
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irould think anything of his gun, and of his 
dexterity at the target. 

Mrs. Faxon, poor woman! wished that Henry 
coold teach her, in so long a time, how to be as 
happy as he was. She wouldn’t value sitting 
hours and hours to be told the way. 

Esquire Faxon, always in the dark about him¬ 
self—especially after the prodigiously hearty 
dinners he was accustomed to eat—thought that, 
but for the deacons and the people who had 
Trronged and embittered him, he might, per¬ 


haps, have been half as wise and happy as Henry, 
long before this time. Some of Henry’s words 
made him feel as though ho might, any way, 
have been happy. Something that Henry said 
about one’s mastering one’s own life and all its 
conditions, made him gee it, although in a glim¬ 
mering way, that he all his life-time had been 
Blave inBtead of master; slave of the circum¬ 
stances, of all sorts, that had been tossing him. 
(to be concluded.) 
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MY COUSIN HARRY. 

BY CARRY STANLEY, AUTHOR OP “ADA LESTER’S SEASON IN NEW TORE.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“And this, I suppose, is to be my homo for 
tbe future,” thought I, os I leaned forward to 
Tiew in the twilight the old-fashioned house 
before which the carriage drew up; and in spite 
of the buoyant spirits of fifteen, I shrank from 
that future. 

To live forever with two old maids, and their 
cats, and lap-dogs, and worsted world—it was 
too horrible to contemplate, and I mentally re¬ 
solved to escape from such single blessedness 
sa soon as possible. 

But tbe door opened, and I was already in a 
veil lighted hall, warmed at the farther ex¬ 
tremity by a huge stove which seemed to bo 
nothing but fiery eyes, as the red coals shone 
through the isinglass that lined the elaborately 
cut fancy work of which the upper part was 
composed. Before the servant had time to closo 
the one door behind me, another had opened, 
and & kind voice, in the parlor, said, 

“This way, dear, do come to the fire and get 
v»rm, it’s a bitter cold night, and then we’ll 
have tea. This is your aunt Margaret,” leading 
me np to a fine, elderly lady by the fireside, 
"and I’m your aunt Patty, dear; though we’re 
not much of relatives either, I believe.” 

“And I’m your cousin Harry, dear,” said a 
mocking voice from a corner, into which I hod 
not had time to peer. 

A mellow little laugh from aunt Patty, that 
twined to say that the epeaker was a privileged 
perwn, and a “Harry, don’t, you’ll frighten the 
poor child,” from aunt Margaret, was all that 
I knew of cousin Harry at that time, for there 
»Mno lamp in the room, and he sat in too ob- 
tcure a corner for even the dancing, merry light 
of the hickory fire to illuminate. 

How cozy and comfortable everything looked, 
•ter the paper flowers, and wax flowers, and 
dilapidated annuals of the large, tawdry drawing¬ 
room of the boarding-school. The wonderful 
twisted legs of the old-fashioned furniture seemed 
he dancing quiet little jigs, as the firelight 
flickered on them; a lion’s paw was now and 
then thrust forward in a kind of rough play, 
Pwping a marvellous-looking ball, from some 
c Wr, table or escrutoire. The curious, black, 
0 ^hinet, in the corner, stood grim and prim. 


scarcely deigning to smile as the ruddy firelight 
played hide and seek over its multitudinous 
doors and drawers, making one think of lost 
wills, and secret springs, locks of hair nnd 
faded flowers, and all the other romances con¬ 
nected with old cabinets. But the firelight lin¬ 
gered the cheeriest around the table iu the centre 
of the room, with its Bnowy damask cloth, its 
old-fashioned glittering silver, led off by the 
platina tea-nrn, with Its grim lion’s hends, blink¬ 
ing inoffensively at one, as they grasped the 
huge silver rings which served as handles, and 
tbe tiny egg-shell china cups, almost transparent 
in their delicate beauty. 

Orphan and stranger as I was, all this domes¬ 
tic comfort, after three years in a pinched, gen¬ 
teel boarding-school, opened my heart to my 
unknown relatives. 

In the meantime, my bonnet and wraps had 
been moved by aunt Patty’s own plump bands, 
the bell rung, and lights and tea were being 
brought In. 

Aunt Margaret drew her spectacles down to 
ner eyes and scrutinized me for a moment. 

“You are very much like your mother, Isabel,” 
she said at last. 

“Jezebel! what a namo for a woman,” put iu 
master Harry, who now came forward, his saucy 
face lighted up with irrepressible mischief. 

Aunt Margaret wound her yarn up systemati¬ 
cally to the last inch, stuck the long needles 
through the ball, and laid it upon the little work 
stand beside her. Aunt Patty busied herself 
with the brightly polished copper kettle, which 
was brought in over a spirit lamp, bubbling 
awaylnitB merry, domestic manner; herself, it 
seemed to me, a kind of human kettle, with her 
cheery fireside hum and bubble of content; then 
the servant placed the muffins, as brown as an 
oak leaf in autumn, and the strangely twisted 
silver toast-rack on the table, and we took our 
seats. 

“This is poor fare, isn’t it, after the sumptu¬ 
ous table you have been accustomed to at board¬ 
ing-school?” asked Hany, as he handed me a 
second muffin. “You don’t seem to like it.” i 

It was too bad; for now I knew that my mis¬ 
chievous cousin could have enumerated every 
mouthful I had eaten, and I was nearly starved 
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yet; but I answered as composedly as possible, 
"I like it so well that I’m sorry to Bee you 
feeding your dog so soon, for I’m not nearly done 
yet/* and I passed my tiny cap to aunt Patty 
for some more of her fragrant tea. 

Aunt Margaret drew her lips over her teeth, 
whioh I afterward discovered was about as near 
as her dignity would permit her to come to a 
smile,.while aunt Patty laughed gleefully, saying, 

So, ho, master Impudence, you have got your 
match, I hope,” and the young gentleman dismis¬ 
sed the dog, which was sitting on his haunches, 
watching, with wagging tail and anxious eyes, 
every mouthful which Harry took. 

When my Bohool-girl appetite was appeased, I 
had time to look around; and the only modern 
thing in the room was a portrait which hung 
over the mantel. 

I glanced alternately at it, and at Ilarry 
Anstruther. There was the same fair, open brow, 
beneath tho profusion of ourls, which, even at 
the age of twenty-one, retained the golden hue 
bo rare save in childhood; the same laughing, 
hazlo eye, tho same well formed mouth, shaded 
by the down of tho first moustache. 

Harry at lost caught the direction of my glance. 

“Yes, it’s I,” said he, nodding gravely, “but 
it doeB not by any means do me justice.*’ 

Indeed I more than half agreed with Mm, 
coxcomb, as I thought him. 

“Now, Miss Jezebel,” continued he, “I must 
givo you warning not to fall in love with mo. It 
will bo hard work for you, I know, to help it; 
but I cannot have any more wives on my hands. 
I’m engaged to six already.” 

“There is not much danger,” I retorted, “as \ 
I*m neither a Mormon nor a Turk.” ! 

“Whew! how peppery you are. Have a care,! 
or I'll take you to season the batch,” was the 
reply. “Let me eeo; there’s Nelly Hale, she’s 
a beauty, I fell you; as petite as a Fenella, a 
perfectly bewitching little blonde, that dances 
into your heart without leave or license. I 
admire blondes,” and he looked Bteadily at me, 
my brunette complexion growing swarthier, I 
havo no doubt, frOra my vexation. 

“Then there’s Clara Hoffman, she’s two," 
counting them on his fingers, “there was never 
a Homan empress more stately than she, aid 
her figure is rounded like a statue’s.” Another 
glance at me, who was all angleB and corners. 

“And there’s Alice Brant. Well, Alice is the 
very personification of grace; she never moves 
a hand nor turuB her head except just when Bhe 
should; every muscle is in its proper place.” 

I had suoh a superabundance of limbs that 
I never knew what to do with them. 


“ Then there’s Anne Gray. Ah! she'd make a 
wife I Suoh sweet, blue eyes, that only live ca 
your own, and Buch a gentle little heart, that 
only beats for—well, no matter who. And Elisa¬ 
beth Taylor, let me see, she makes five. Well, 
Elizabeth is rather strong-minded. She know 
more about the * ologies’ and 1 onimiea’ than any 
professor in college. But I think you would 
appreciate Jenny Warren the most. Such pies 
and puddings as she makes. She’d reach any 
man’s heart through his stomach, I assure you;” 
and master Harry aired the evening paper be* 
foro the fire, and settled himself down to its 
contents. 

The evening passed quickly to me, in amng* 

[ ing my plan of studies at home, with my aunt?, 

; and tired aa I was, the good ladies’ early bed* 

; hour arrived long before I expected it Aunt 
Patty arranged the blocks of her silk patch-work 
in her basket, and then left tho parlor, Harry 
following her. Presently I heard her voice in 
the next room, 

“Harry, what a troublesome fellow you are. 
You mix up the silver so that I shall never get it 
counted.” 

“Well I won’t, aunty,” replied Horry, “but 
what an elfish-looking little thing that girl is.” 

Aunt Margaret was protecting her geraniums 
from tho cold air of the window, so I had the 
full benefit of tho remarks. 

“She is not very handsome now, poor child; 
but she is very much like her mother was at her 
age, and she grew to be one of tho most beauti¬ 
ful women I over saw,” replied aunt Patty, with 
as much sorrow as her voice could express, 
coming through a throat made mellow by most 
generous living. 

“She'll never be anything but a fright. She 
puts mo in mind of an imp, aunt Patty.” 

“Harry, how can you? One, two, three- 
don’ t mix the large and small forks, Harry- 
five, six.” 

“Why she’s got arms like the eaila of a wind* 
mill, and hands like a bird’s claws.” 

“Eleven, twelve large ones—she will fill op 
and be a fine figure yet.” 

. “Yes, she will fill up mighty soon, if Bhe pul* 
down muffins and tea with the locomotive speed 
she did to-night.” 

The clinking of the silver was all that I hexru 
for a moment, then master Harry commenced 
again, 

“And such a month! Whew! it would U** 
a week to kiss it from one side to the other. 

“What nonsense, Harry—James’ silver dott 
look very bright—yon men seem to care Jf 
nothing but kissing; it is really underbre 0 
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talk so mueh about it as you do,” and I fancied 
the little lady drawing herself up to her utmost 
height 

“Now, aunt Potty, you Jaiow you like to bo 
kieaed. Don’t be jealous because I sometimes 
heatow my favors on others.” 

“Well, sir, all that I have to say is, that Isabel 
Hadley has a spirit of her own, and you had 
better not try it on her.” 

“My moustache against your ‘false front’ that 
I do it to-night,” was Harry’s rejoinder. 

“I don’t wear a ‘false front, 1 Harry, and you 
know it,” and good aunt Patty’s voice quivered 
with eicitement, “and if you try to kiss her, I 
hope she’ll box your ears for you.” 

“Don’t be revengeful now, because I made a 
mistake about your hair. I’m going to try it, at 
any rate.” 

“Harry, you will make the child cry with your j 
nonsense. Don’t do it, now!” 

“Cry! she ia not one of the crying kind, I can 
tell you. Here goes. I hope she will not cut 
me with all those angles of hers, though,” and 
the door opened, and Harry entered the room, j 
looking perfectly innocent of the intended assault. 

I was stooping on the sofa, searching for my j 
gloves, when he came and stood by me. 

“Good night,’’ said he, extending his hand. 

.1 pot out mine. As quick as a flash of light- ; 
ring his arm was around my waist. His mouth 
was close to mine, when suddenly he sprang 
hack several feet, looking like anything but a j 
oonquering hero. I had dexterously concealed j 
a pin in my mouth, and before his lips could j 
touch mine I thrust it forward, giving him n, 
prick which electrified him. I stooped down , 
and picked up the glove which he had knocked ; 
out of my hand again, and then said very 
quietly, 

“It is hardly worth your while to begin kiss- 
ingme at so late an hour if it is going to take a 
whole week to do it. Good night, though,” and j 
I nodded maliciously at him, as he Btood lost in 
amoxement. 

Dear little aunt Patty laughed till the tears 
started. 

“You bluffed mo off that time, Miss Isabel, 
but beware of the next,” said Harry, recovering 
himself; and he passed his hand over his mouth, : 
tod then examined it to see if there were any 
tnoes of blood. 

“Yes, I’ll beware. But you’ve lost your 
moustache, you know, to aunt Patty,” and 
throwing this bomb, I followed, the two ladies 
tip stairs. 

“You must not mind Harry, Isabel,” said 
Mat Margaret, “he is a spoiled child, and os 


full of mischief as a kitten. He is always at 
his pranks with us.” 

“Oh! I can take care of myself very well,” I 
replied, secretly delighted at my success. 


CHAPTER II. 

Seen was the beginning of my acquaintance 
with Harry Anstruther, and so it continued 
during tho rest of his vacation. 

The next year passed happily to me, but tho 
winter vacation did not bring Harry as formerly. 
He was an orphan and tho uncontrolled possessor 
of a large fortune, and had made up bis mind, 
as he wrote to his aunts, to see something of tho 
world. 

By-and-bye vague rumors of road, college 
pranks began to circulate in our little coterie, 
and the elderly Indies, who assembled at aunt 
Patty's tea-table, nodded their heads and looked 
mysterious when master Harry’s name was men¬ 
tioned. 

As I entered the parlor one day, I heard a 
visitor 8ay, 

“You should really write to him, Mias An- 
stmther, and expostulate with him about his 
conduct. George assures mo that he is at the 
head of all the mischief in college, and he would 
havo been expelled long ago if he bad not been 
so adroit in escaping positive proof. But per¬ 
haps George, dear boy, is too severe, for his 
standard is so high,” and Mrs. Welsh arranged 
her sables with much satisfaction as she spoke. 

“His standard is not too high for detraction,” 
said I, with no little temper, as the lady smiled 
herself out of the room. 

Aunt Margaret made no answer, but sighed 
ns her knitting-needles clicked and flashed with 
unusual rapidity. But the tears came to good 
aunt Patty’s eyes as she said, 

“I wouldn’t havo believed it of Harry. He 
was always full of fun, and mnybo he did just 
for mischief dress himeelf up like a robber, and 
stop the farmers on their way to market, and 
make them give up their money and things, but 
I don't believe he gambles so,” and the most 
troubled tears I had ever seen in aunt Patty’s 
eyes, stood there now. 

“There must be some truth in it, Bister,” replied 
aunt Margaret, sternly, “Judge Hale has for¬ 
bidden him his house,” and she turned her back 
a little more to the light as she Bpoke. 

“Poor boy, and maybe he was in love with 
Nelly Hale,” and aunt Patty, whose warm heart 
extended its charities to all sorts of troubles, 
fell into a reverie. 

All further discussion of the subject was 
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stopped by the waiter bringing in an armful of 
wood for the fire. Ab he waa retiring, aunt 
Margaret said, 

“James, I wish, while wo are out driving, you 
would take down master Harry’s portrait from 
over the mantel, and place it in our chamber.” 

JameB was too much astonished to make his 
usual elaborate obesience, and stood Btaring 
vacantly at hia miBtress till Bhe reminded him 
of his duty by adding, “You may order the car¬ 
riage now.” 

Aunt Patty had looked up with a frightened 
air at her sister, but the Misses Anstruther were 
really heroines to their servants, so it was not 
till after James had certainly closed the door 
that she Baid, 

“Oh! Margaret, how can yon do so; it seems 
so cruel for ub to desert poor Harry because 
everybody else does.” 

“I cannot have thiB portrait hanging there 
made an excuse for people like Mrs. Welsh to 
discuss him as they please,” was the reply. 

When wo returned from oar drive, I could 
have cried too with aunt Patty, to miBS the gay, 
pleasant face, which had looked down bo saucily 
on me so long, in the cheerful morning light, or 
in the grey gloaming, or flickering firelight, as 
on the first evening of our acquaintance. 

I was now nearly seventeen, and my mirror 
told me plainly enough that I no longer looked 
like the imp or elf of Harry’s early acquaint¬ 
ance. I was an heiress and a belle; a belle most 
probably because I was an heiress. I bail “filled 
up” certainly; whether as my cousin had in¬ 
sinuated by tea and muffins, I cannot say; but 
if George Welsh, who was now ono of my most 
dovoted admirers, was to be believed, Alice 
Brant herself would bear no comparison to me 
in grace. 

With poor Harry, in the meanwhile, matters 
went from bad to worso. The gentleman, who 
had been his guardian, confessed to his aunts 
that ho had Bpent every cent of his fortune that 
was available, and this was by far the greater 
part of it. Then again, through Mrs. Welsh, j 
whom I now looked upon os a bird of ill omen,; 
wo heard of grave professors being caricatured : 
to their faces, and reckless midnight orgies, and 1 
all the other evils of college life. But our cup i 
of trouble on his account was filled, when we 1 
learned that he had fought a duel. We knew ] 
nothing positive about it, only that bis opponent ] 
had been severely wounded, and that a woman j 
had been the cause. j 

The morning after we had heard of this, I waa ; 
oalled into the sisters’ chamber. Aunt Margaret! 
had pushed a little table, on which she was! 


standing, up to the mantel, and was endeavoring 
to detaoh Harry’s portrait from the hook oa 
which it hung. She said, 

“Isabel, my dear, won’t you please to help me 
down with this? Sister has refused, and I cannot 
expose ourselves to the remarks of the servants, 
by having them do it.” 

“Poor boy, I cannot,” said aunt Patty, as ehe 
rummaged in her drawers to hide the falling tears. 

Aunt Margaret looked around sternly as she 
answered, 

“Sister, it is due to ourselves to forget him.” 

I assisted her Bilently, and helped to carry my 
cousin Harry’s portrait to the lumber room. 


CHAPTER III. 

It waa nearly three years after my first intro¬ 
duction to my cousin. The snow had been falling 
softly and silently all day, and as night came on 
we drew the curtains in the little parlor, and 
prepared to pass a cozy evening together. The 
tea-table was already arranged, and aunt Patty 
had the silver “caddy” in her hand, measuring 
out with sorupuloua exactness the silver shell 
full of tea, which constituted her “drawing,” 
when the hall bell rung violently. 

“What a dreadful Btormy night for any one to 
be out,” Baid aunt Patty, as she peered into the 
tea-urn, where she had just thrown the hohe*. 
A stamping in the hall, as if some person was 
knocking the enow from heavy boots, aroused all 
our attention; and before we had time to speak, 
the parlor door opened and Harry Anstruther 
entered. There was the same open, boyish smile 
as of old on his face. Aunt Patty dropped the 
lid of the tea-urn, and sprang forward to meet 
him with a cry of glad surprise. Aunt Margaret 
also, on the impulse of the moment, had risen 
with unusual activity; hut before her sister’s 
greeting was over she had resumed her chair, 
and awaited her nephew’s salutation with frigid 
dignity. 

Hia aunt’s manner very perceptibly affected 
Harry. His greeting was constrained, and I, 
who had been standing aside, now noticed that 
his face had a care-worn, sorrowful look, not 
natural to it 

Presently his eye reBted on me. I enjoyed 
the look of astonishment with whioh he regarded 
me, and I said with a low courtesy, and in a tone 
which mimicked the one he had greeted me with 
three years before, 

“I’m your cousin Isabel, dear.” 

“Goodness gracious! is it possible? WhyyO fl 
are not such a dreadful fright after aU,” ^ 
old manner returned as he spoke 
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, “No, I’m ‘filled up;*'tea and muffins, you 
know,*’ I replied, nodding my head. 

We took our Beats at the table, and Harry’s 
quick glance soon detected the vacant space 
over the mantel. A grave look stole over his 
face, then he said with on attempt nt gayety, 
“No longer worthy, eh, aunt Patty?” But be 
sighed os he pointed to where the portrait had 
hang. 

Aunt Patty was very much embarrassed as 
the replied, 

“We had it carried up to our chamber, 
Harry-” 

“And from there to the lumber room,” inter¬ 
posed aunt Margaret, Bternly. 

The look, which overshadowed the handsome 
face of my cousin, made my heart ache for him; 
and I retired to my own room as soon as tea was 
over, that I might be no restraint upon him and 
bis aunts. 

The next day aunt Patty told me there was 
something about Harry she could not find out; 
only that he had acknowledged he had lost nearly 
all his money; that he was going to Europe for 
awhile; but that she believed he was still engaged 
to Nelly Hale. 

My cousin was not to sail till the spring. In 
the meantime we were constantly together, and 
I began to wonder about Nelly Hale. But lie 
never mentioned her name. 

Aunt Margaret’s manner toward her nephew 
softened in spite of herself, and had it not been 
for shame, I verily believe that tho portrait 
would have been restored to its original place. 

The last week of his stay with us had nrrived. 
Our aunts were entertaining a circle of friends in 
the drawing-room, and we were alone together 
ia the little parlor. I was crocheting a purse 
for my cousin, talking busily tho while of his 
anticipated tour. 

“How I envy you, Harry; I wish I was going 
too," I said ‘ enthusiastically. 

“Will you go, dear Bell?” he cried, suddenly. 
“Could you love such a worthless, good-for- 
nothing scamp as I am?” 

Nelly Hale, and the gambling, and the duel, 
all crowded upon my mind. I rose indignantly. 

“What do you mean, sir, by offering me the 
remnants of a heart, and reputation, and for- 
taae! Me?” And I confronted him as I Bpoke, 
Alas! had I been more indifferent, probably I 
should not have been so angry. 

, * ^* in ^ he was paler, though his laugh was 
light, as he asked in his old, mocking way, 
Mercy, Belli What would you have said if 
I had been in earnest?” 

was so astonished, that for a moment my 


| heart seemed to cease beating; but I quickly 

answered, 

! “ Then I should have informed your aunts, who 

| would have speedily rid me of the annoyance,” 
| and I picked up tho purse and went on with my 
| crocheting. 

I I know not what demon prompted that un- 
i generous reply. My couein looked at me so 
; reproachfully, that I could scarcely restrain my 
! tears. He arose, walked up and down the room 
! once or twice, as if conquering some emotion, 

I said, 

! “Forgive me, Isabel. You were justly angry 
I at my supposed trifling; but do not rob mo of 
| my aunts* love. It is all I have left now.” 

| My tears were gathering fast. I dared not 
i trust my voice to answer. I would not look up 
S lest I should betray myself. In a short time 
; Harry left the room. 

I That evening, at tho tea-table, he told us that 
! he should leave early the next morning, as ho 
• had some business to settle in New York before 
j he sailed. His aunts expressed their nstonish- 
| meat, scanned his face narrowly, and no doubt 
; wondered what new scrape Harry had got in; 
but I swallowed 1 my tea with a great gulp that 
; nearly choked me. I sat up half the night to 
! finish the purse. I had foolishly wrought blue 
forget-me-nots on the crimson ground. When I 
: handed it to him tho next morning, I tried hard 
j to steady voice and lip, aa I said with averted 
; eyes, 

“Do not think too unkindly of mo, oouBin 
| Harry.” 

; Aunt Margaret’s spectacles were blurred by 
the tears which she would not let fall, when she 
bid Harry good b’ye, but poor aunt Patty cried 
as if it was the one great sorrow of her life-time. 
As for myself, my eyes burned, but there were 
no tears, even of sympathy, in them now; but 
my trembling limbs almost refused to support 
me, and the hand, which he took at parting, 
must have sent an icy chill through his veins. 

; I saw the carringo drive from the door, then I 
went to my room, and the desolation I felt, and 
the tears and moans which escaped me, told 
me plainly how indifferent I was to Harry An- 
struther. 


CHAPTER IY 

A year after my cousin’s departure, I was in¬ 
vited to a bridal party at Mrs. Welsh’s. George 
and myself were on good terms, although he had 
ceased visiting me long before. In troth hq was 
a fortund or position hunter, both of which he 
had found in the gracefal Alice Brant, whom 
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Harry had eulogized on the first evening of our 
meeting. 

I had been in the room but a short time, -when 
a beautiful young girl, with a face as fresh as a 
rose-bud, and as bright as a sunbeam, left the 
circle surrounding the bride, and coming up to 
me with the confidence of one who was never 
repulsed, said, 

“ Are you not Miss Hadley, Harry AnBtruther’s 
cousin?” 

I bowed, and as I glanced at the beautiful: 
creature before mo, a sickening realization of 
who she was stole over mo. 

“I am Nolly Hale,” she went on, “but I sup¬ 
pose I am not as well known to you as you are 
to me.” 

Alas I too well known. But I did not say bo. 

I only buried my face in my bouquet as I replied 
that I had often heard my cousin speak of her. 

“If ho was my brother I could not love him 
more,” she said. 

I supposed not, but asked somewhat ironically 
if “she knew what a brother’s love was?” 

“No, I never had a brother; and when Harry 

first went to C-, years ago, wo had such 

juvenile flirtations. We vowed regularly twice 
a week to die for each other, and were very much 
disappointed that there was no occasion for it, I 
belicvo.” 

She must have thought me dumb at first. The 
meeting was so unexpected, that it was sometime 
before I could recover my faculties to speak of 
Aim to her. And I felt most bitterly, for what¬ 
ever her feelings might hnvo been, I believed 
that ho had loved her sincerely. 

She was chatting on in her light, gay way, 
when a gentleman camo to claim her hand for 
ft waltz. Her face brightened still more as she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh! Willie, this is Miss Hadley, Harry’s 
cousin, you know. Mr. Graham, Miss Hadley.” 

At the mention of “Harry,” the gontleman, 
whose back was partially toward me, ns ho was 
about to lead Miss Hate away, turned suddenly, 
with his fine face sparkling with emotion, as he 
took my hand, saying, 

“You do not know how glad I am to meet you; 
to see any relative of Harry’s.” 

Tho waltz Beemed now to be forgotten, and 
Harry, and Harry’s present doings, were fully 
discussed. 

“I wish he would come home,” said Nelly, 
gaily, “in his last letter he promised me a set of 
pink coral from Naples.” 

I felt somo comfort in thinking that I was a 
kind of woman to whom he could not promise a 
set of pink coral. 


“Do you know. Miss Hadley,” said Mr. Gra- 
ham, suddenly, “that I am indebted to your 
cousin for all the happiness of my life?” 

I looked inquiringly at Nelly, in whose blue 
eyes the tears were standing. 

“Not only her,” said he, with a happy laugh. 

I took Mr. Graham’s arm almost unconsciously, 
for I felt that much of what we had never known 
of Harry was to be revealed; and we left tho 
crowded room for the hall. 

“ AnBtruther is such a generous, noble-hearted 
fellow, that I don’t believe he has ever done 
himself justice to his friends at home,” said my 
companion. “His gay, mischief-loving disposi¬ 
tion WQ9 always getting him into trouble. Ho 
was at the head of all the harmless pranks that 
drove the professors nearly wild. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, Mb love of excitement took a quieter 
but more'dangerous turn. He beenmo very fond 
of card-playing. Ho lost his money like a prince, 
but that did not seriously impair his large for¬ 
tune.” 

There was a moment’s pause in tho narrative, 
and Nelly, who leaned on the other arm, looked 
up encouragingly in Mr. Graham’s face, 

“The fellows at college always said Hnrry and 
I hunted in couples,” continued he. “In truth, 

I did make him my model, but I soon surpassed 
him in my fondness for gambling and the extent 
of my losses. Ono night, oh, God! that night, 
in my madness. I lost all, more than all I had, 
and I knew, that, if my widowed mother sur¬ 
vived tho knowledge of my shame, I had made 
her a beggar. Nelly, too, to whom I had been 
engaged for a year, I felt would never be 
allowed to marry a penniless gambler. In my 
frenzy I waB ready to commit suicide; but Harry 
Anstruther, who had witnessed all, saved me." 

Nelly’s tears were flowing fast, and the 
spenkor’s voice quivered with emotion. 

“Ho declared that it was his example which 
had first tempted me—but heaven knows that 
was not true—and ho never left mo on that hor¬ 
rible night, till from his own fortune he had 
made arrangements to pay my debts. I some¬ 
times think now that I must have been insane to 
have allowed it—but my old mother and Nelly! 
As for Harry, he said it was ft cause of thanks¬ 
giving. It seemed as if our eyes were opened 
for the first time to the horrible precipice on 
which we hung, and I believe no earthly power 
could tempt Harry Anstruther now to touch a 
card. And with God’s help neither will I,” wri 
ho bowed hia head solemnly as ho spoke. 

“And to think that papa was so unjust to 
Harry as to refuse to let him come to the house, 
till Willio heard of it, and told him thn "hole 
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troth. I was dreadfully frightened, for fear 
papa would make me break my engagement with 
WjUie; but he said, that after such a lesson, and 
with Bach a friend as Harry, there was not much 
danger,” and, as Nelly spoke, the smiles had 
already dried away the tears. 

“Bat the duel?” I asked. 

“AhI did you hoar of that too?” said Mr. 
Graham. “We thought it was kept pretty quiet, 
for Fuller hardly got a scratch, though ha de¬ 
served something moro. He unpardonably in¬ 
sulted a pretty littlo milliner girl, and boasted 
of it ‘in his cups;* and when Harry remonstrated 
with him about it, high words ensued; he called 
your oouain a liar and a coward, and it all ended 
la the dueL” 

A little more talk of college life, and we 
entered the parlor. Hany’s entire vindication 
did not give the unalloyed pleasure it should 
have done; it was all mingled with regrets for 
my own hasty pride, bitter regrets for the love I 
had thrown away. I hurried home from the 
party and rushed into my aunts’ chamber. It 
was sometime before I could make them compre¬ 
hend the welcome news. 

The next day Harry’s portrait again hung over 
the mantel in the little parlor. 

My acquaintance with Nelly Hale ripened into 

friendship during her visit at P-, and I have 

promised to act as bridesmaid for her the next 
winter. Graham had received an unexpected 
fortune sometime before from a god-father, and 
had already refunded the money which my cousin 
had so generously given him. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wb had for a long time eagerly scanned 
Harry’s letters for some intimation of his return 
home, when one day we road, 

“I shall probably be with you in two months. 
Graham is going to bo married to my littlo friend 
Nelly Hale, whioh prodigious feat, he thinks, 
cannot be accomplished without my assistance. 
Dear aunt Patty, how often have I mystified you 
with regard to that same Nelly. I believe I was 
passionately in love with her for one whole year, 
tie first of my college life, though alas! the 
violentemotion exhausted itself, but for all that, 
I think she is the darlingest little oreature living. 

"I am twenty-six, sober twenty-six, dearest 
lunt, but your kind letter about the restoration 
of my property, nearly, mind I say nearly, brought 
the tears to my eyes. I had enough to live upon 
tconomically without it, and I feel somehow ns 
n I had no right to that. My example was so 
hwr causing a suioide and two broken hearts at 


least It was all my fault It Beems as if the 
sufferings of a century were crowded into that 
night. There are two things, however, that con¬ 
sole me, now that Willie has so generously taken 
all the blame on himself. Aunt Margaret and 
yourself love me as of old, and if I ever offer my 
hand to a woman, it will not be with ‘only the 
remnants of a heart, and reputation, and for¬ 
tune.’” 

I was not forgiven. 

He came, and we met, not a3 of old with gibe 
and jest, for there was more thought on the sun¬ 
burned brow, and more dignity in the subdued 
demeanor of my cousin, and my pride had grown 
into the pride of a proud woman, and was no 
longer that of a peevish school-girl or petted 
heiress. 

Well, we two stood beside Willie Graham and 
Nelly when they were married. There was 
many a silly joke about “one wedding making 
another,” and I listened in vain for the gny re¬ 
partees, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have pained me. Harry only said that 
he was not a marrying man, as long as I 10 could 
not have Nelly, and I averred that I was so 
enamored of the single life of my aunts that I 
should lead it too. 

One day I was sitting in tho parlor at Judge 
Hale’s alone. My cousin entered and drew a 
letter from his pocket from aunt Patty. After 
handing it to me he left the room. I watched 
his retreating figure, and then glancing on tho 
floor at my feet, I saw the purso which I had 
knit him. He had undoubtedly drawn it out 
with the letter. I picked it up and examined it. 
Alas! the forget-me-nots had all faded, and tho 
tears oamo as I remembered the afternoon and 
night on which I had finished it. My letter was 
unopened, and I dreamed on of what might have 
been, still stroking out the folds of tho purse in 
an absent way. 

“What does aunt Patty say, Isabel?” asked 
Henry, at my elbow. I started up covered with 
confusion, and 'mechanically grasped the purse 
tighter. 

“I think I dropped something,” proceeded my 
couBin, looking on the floor. 

With a woman’s quick instinct I dropped the 
purse, and let him find it But my ruse was of 
no avail, he had been watching me for some 
minutes, and did not leave the parlor till- 

Well, no matter what. But there was to be a 
Bleighing party that night, and I nover enjoyed 
a ride as much as I did that. 

Three months ago, tho large drawing-room 
of the good aunts was thrown open, and tho 
Holland covers were taken off the old-fashioned 
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damask furniture. There was a vast amount of B &d Harry, with all liis old sauciness come back, 
cake and -wine consumed, and any quantity of Yowed that I was never happy till he gave me a 
white satin, and wreaths, and Yells, displayed; ohance to write myself Mrs. Harry Anstruther. 
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SUNLIGHT CHASING THE SHADOW. 


BY FANNIE 

Thb shadow is deepening and easting a 
lengthening shade over Bessie Irvin’s life. For 
months—months has Bhe toiled in that little 
attic room. The sunshine has greeted but dimly 
that weary form. The window—the only one, is 
too small to admit but a feeble ray reflected 
from yonder stone mansion. Yet it enters there, 
and tiny feet leap joyfully and play'in its beams, 
and little hands fling down book and toyj and 
try vainly to clasp its merry light But poor 
Bessie! there she sits toiling on, oh! how wearily. 
The 80 ft- brown hair is parted on as pure a brow 
as eye3 e’er looked upon. The delicate fea¬ 
tures are beautiful in their contour. The form 
is as graceful as that of Lady Emmas reclining 
on her velvet couch in that sumptuous mansion 
yonder. Ayel and her step wa3 once as light, 
and her voice, though ever sweet and gentle in 
Us carolling, Bpoko of joy and lightness within. 
Bhe has lost none of her guileless innocence, 
though sorrow has cast her withering bane over 
Bessie’s young heart. Father, mother, brothers, 
asters, all gone. She has bid, perhaps, an eternal 
adieu to the vine-covered oottnge with its plea¬ 
sant fields, and dear, running brook, and the 
little door yard, with its wealth of flowers and 
gay flinging birds. 

Her flowers may bloom as beauteously. Her 
birds warble as sweetly, and the little brook ; 
flow on in its unceasing gentle ripple—but Bessie ; 
hearfl them Dot. The sounds that greet her ears 
now are those of carts, and rail-cars and freighted j 
Mudbofles, and luxurious oarriages rolling on j 
with unceasing din. I 

Onco too she loved. But he, who had sworn j 

to be here, had been called away to distant j 
olbnes; and the ship, in which ho had sailed, 
bad never been hoard of more. 

Oh! poor Bessie! yours is a hard lot seem- 
iagly—but toil on and on, for sooner or later 
yeu will meet your reword. If not in this world, 
ia that brighter one to come. 

The work has dropped from your hands, and 
you sink back in utter weariness. Your eyes 
took down into the street below, and there! as 
H in mockery of your woe, are figures gorgeously 
®tod, and smiling faces. But, do not sigh, Bweet 
poverty, however humble, is preferable 
to gilded vioe. They fold the silken robe over 


MORETON. 

the serpent, but it lives there still. There! your 
weary fingers have taken up the robe again. 
Its tints, how beautifully blended. Joy! it is 
almost finished. It is then to encircle form no 
lighter, limbs no fairer than thy own. But no! 
check the bitter smile as the thought crosses 
your mind. Yet the smile is not bitter now, 
only sorrowful, as you think that each stitch, 
taken oft-times with a piercing pain, may have 
perchance to be unripped, and thy scant reward 
considered “too much.” But cheer up, sweet 
Bessie, and remember that with Christ there is 
no respect of persons. Yes, your Bible is beside 
you, your mother’s dying gift, and, thank God! 
her dying request has not been disregarded. 
Now you have folded tbo costly robe, and re¬ 
adjusted your own modest toilet. How blithely 
your step descends the creaking old stair. 

Now our little seamstress is on the steps of 
the noble mansion opposite, for the garment 
completed is for the Lady Emma. At the mag¬ 
nificent entrance Bessie pauses, then rings the 
bell timidly. Tho door is opened by a gentle¬ 
man passing out. He scans her face earnestly 
as he passes: Bessie looking up questioningly, 
nay! wonderingly, while a faint flush overspreads 
her features. But the footman is waiting, and 
she enters with trembling steps, and almost ready 
to faint. 

For once Bessie’s work was pronounced very 
beautifully done, and the price paid pleasantly 
and unhesitatingly. But there was more joy in 
store for Bessie on that bright New-Year’s morn¬ 
ing— and never moro bnt onco did Bessie Irvin 
ascend that creaking old stair to her desolate 
room. For ere she again crossed the threshold 
of the Lady Emma’s dwelling, the same gentle¬ 
man again BtooJ before her, and asked in a low 
voice if that indeed could be Bessie Irvin. And 
Bessie shed tears, many tears, as that voice 
recalled the old memories that were clinging 
round her heart—for it was her school-fellow 
and long-absent lover who thus spoke to her. 

So Bessie’s tears were soon wiped away, *nd 
the old smile of happier days played on her 
lips—for that game New-Year’s morning our 
gentle Bessie became a happy bride of one who 
had brought back fame, honor and fortune from 
a foreign land. 
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THE BOUND GIRL. 

BY KBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 802. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mary Makqaret Dillon loy in the sweet 
Bleep which bo frequently follows exhausting 
efforts. With her right arm she held the strange 
baby close to her boBom with persevering charity 
that lived even in her Blumber. But her motherly 
face was turned with the irresistible instincts of 
nature toward the little chubby-faced fellow at 
her left, who had been nestling closer and closer 
under her arm without arousing her, and now 
lay drowsily comforting himself with hia little 
red fist, at which ho tuseeled and worked with 
persevering philosophy, now and then giving out 
a loud, relishing smack, as if determined to 
notify the little interloper how richly he was 
provided for. 

In tho energy of his satisfaction the youngster 
threw out hia feet, and made his tiny elbows play 
with a vigor that soon aroused Mary Margaret, 
who gathered up the strange baby to her bosom 
with a warmer clasp, as if to shield herself from 
temptation, and then nestled her loving face 
down to the other baby, and bending back her 
arm to give him a hug, she began lavishing 
kisses and blessings upon him. 

“Bless the rogue—arrah, bless the crathur. 
Sure bis gineroua Irish blood is up already in 
consideration of the Btranger baby; faix, and 
isn’t he independent as an Irish baby born in 
this blissed land of liberty should, be sure, con- 
tinting himself intirely with a taste of his own 
blissed little fist, that by the token ’ll yet work 
for his mother whin she's feeble and auld. Faix, 
and wouldn’t the father of him he a proud man, 
this minit, if he could see the little filler acting 
in all respects like a gentleman intirely?” 

Mary Margaret was interrupted in her plea¬ 
sant natural talk by a faint ehriek that came 
from tho lower end of the ward, and starting up 
from between the two infanta, Bho threw a skirt 
over her shoulders and ran down the dim room; 
but she paused suddenly with an exclamation of 
terror, for there upon tho cot where we left the 
pale, young mother, she saw a form bo fair, so 
wild, and yet so spirit-like, standing ereot in the 


smoky light, that all the native superstition of 
her race roBO up to chill her. 

“Blessed saints, but it’s a wraith,” she mur¬ 
mured, sinking gently to her knees, “the poor, 
beautiful crathur has gone sure enough, and 
this is the flhadow she has left, och, hone—ocb, 
hone.” 

A less fanciful person than good Mary Mar¬ 
garet might have mistaken the vision bowing 
above the pauper couoh for something super¬ 
natural. The thin, childish face bo white at tie 
temples and forehead; the burning red of the 
cheeks; those wild, feverish eyes flashing like 
stars; the long, thick tresses sweeping down like 
a golden veil to the coverlet: the thin, white 
hands and arms uplifted in wild grace; the form 
slender, waving like the stalk of some tall flower 
that threatens to break with the first blast of 
wind. It was enough to still the blood in Mary 
Margaret’s veins, and send her frightened speech 
in fragments of prayer to her lips. 

“Whist—-whist l what is it Bayin’? for bum it’s 
words that I hear. Drink, drink! It’s alhe, 
it’s the poor, young crathur herself clamoring 
for the drop of could water, and no one forenen 
to give it. And I, unnatural heathen that I am, 
lying there atween the babys, and sleeping as if 
the whole world belonged to me. Water, drink, 
sartinly, me poor, white darlint, jest aise yereelf 
down till the pilly and see if I doesn’t bring 
yees a hull teapot full.” 

It was useless making the request. The poor, 
young thing waved to and fro on the bed, flang 
out her thin hands, groping in the air for Bomt* 
thing to lay hold off, and then her fragile limb* 
seemed to writhe up, she sunk down through the 
murky white in a pale heap, covered only from 
Bight by the abundance of her golden hair. 

“Hist, hist! what is the matter, darlint?'’ 
Mary Margaret, softly dividing the silken wares 
from the childish face and attempting to arrange 
the bed. 

The young creature looked up, and a gle*® 
of intelligence shot through the fever in her ey» 

“1 am parched, I want drink, my head throb*, 
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jny bosom is fall of aching fire. My hands—pat 
them in cold water they are so hot—they will 
not let me tonoh it while these hands are so 
burning hot.” 

“There is no drink here!” said Mary Marga¬ 
ret, searching among some cups and bowls that 
stood upon a ohair near the bed, “not a drop of 
anything.” 

Mary ran to her own bed, seized a basin of 
oold tea that her kindly persuasion had obtained 
from one of the nurses, and held it to the burn¬ 
ing lips of the patient Then she began to 
smooth down those long tresses with her hands, 
and by a thousand gentle movements intuitive 
to her womanly nature, soothed the delirium 
that had seized upon the poor girl afresh during 
the loneliness of night. 

As Mary Margaret was performing these kindly 
offices, she happened to turn her eyes toward a 
corner of the room, and there she saw the nurso 
Kelly, not asleep, as she had at first supposed, 
bat with her arms folded on a littlo board table, 
her chin resting upon them, and her eyeB peer¬ 
ing angrily through the light shed from a smoky 
limp hung behind her on the wall. 

Sharp and angry as the notice of a rattlesnako 
came that glance through the darkness: and 
Miry Margaret’s hands shook as she sat down 
the basin of tea with a sort of nervous terror. 
Still she was too brave and too earnest for any 
thing like an ignominious retreat even from the 
glare of those eyes. 

The poor, young patient was relieved by the 
drink so kindly given, and lay very quietly, un¬ 
conscious of the malignant influence that had 
crept even to her pauper couoh, unmindful of 
the gentle care that fell like dew around her. 
Bat still the noble Irish woman lingered at her 
post with an instinctive feeling that she was 
needed to keep watch and ward over that frail 
life. 

Bat young Ireland in the other cot had at laBt 
become heartily dissatisfied with the state of 
things in that neighborhood. The mouth from 
which his tiny fist was withdrawn now filled 
with indignant tears, and Mary Margaret hastily 
gttiering the skirt around her shoulders, ran 
h*ck to Bilence the little rebel before he dis¬ 
turbed eveiy patient in the ward. 

Bhe lay down by the child outside the bed, 
ud resting on one elbow, for some holy instinct 
•tih kept her on the watch. After she had rested 
1 foment, and the voioe of young Ireland had 
•wbrfjed into satisfied and half-cooing murmurs, 
the nurse arise cautiously, open a drawer 
jftbe table and steal round to Catharine Long’s 
Wd, over which she hovered a moment and 


disappeared in her corner again. Then came a 
few moments of silence, broken only by the deep 
breathing of the sleepers and a restless moan or 
two from Catharine Long’s cotj but Mary Mar¬ 
garet was strangely wakeful, and as her child 
sunk off to rest, she arose again and Btole down 
the ward to see if her charge slept Then the 
nurse arose and came boldly forward, a strange 
wheedling smile hung around her lips, and there 
was something in her look that made Mary Mar¬ 
garet shudder. 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m Bure, Mrs. Dillon, 
to bo taking all this trouble for me, that isn’t fit 
for duty to-night no more than your baby there. 
I’m very grateful that you will have an eye to 
this poor thing, for my sick headache just uses 
me up, and the doctor ib very particular about 
her medicine. If you’d only take charge now 
while I catch a little nap, it would be a charity 
to more than one; but do be particular about 
the medicine.” 

Mary Margaret was seized with an unaccount¬ 
able shudder, but she answered quite naturally, 
“Surely and I’ll do me best, marm.” 

“That’s a good soul, don’t forget the medi¬ 
cine, the directions are all on the bottles, and— 
and-” 

The voice was husky and eager, and all around 
her mouth Bottled a strange pallor, as if the 
Bickness of which Bhe complained had seized 
with new force upon the woman. 

“I’ll do my best,” repeated Mary Margaret, 
and she sat down upon the foot of poor Catha¬ 
rine’s bed like one who had resolved to guard it 
well. 

The nurse went half way to her chair in the 
corner, and turned back with her face from the 
light. “In fifteen minutes it will be time to 
give her first dose,” Bhe said, still huskily, and 
with an effort; “a tablespoonful, don't forget” 

“I’ll not forget, will I, me pretty darlint?” 
answered Mary Margaret, folding the two pale 
hands of the invalid between her palms, and 
gazing upon her with kindly mournfulness. 

The nurse floated back to her corner like a 
condensed cloud, and sat brooding there, some¬ 
times with her eyes closed, sometimes with that 
basilisk glance peering out from above her folded 
arms. She reminded you of a rattlesnake watch¬ 
ing amid its own coils. 

Mary Margaret caught these glances once or 
twice without appearing to regard them, but they 
kept her intellect upon the alert, and without 
knowing exaotly what she was to guard against, 
the good woman felt that harm was around her, 
and that the evil thing must find her watching. 
A slight change in her position threw the light 
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directly aoroBS the chair upon wbioh the cups 
and rials used about the siok had been placed, 
and where she had left her basin of weak tea. 

Without having consciously made the disco¬ 
very, Mary Margaret became aware that the 
only vial which had stood upon the chair had 
been moved, and that its contents, a pale wine 
color, had become white as water. Still the vial 
was the same, and as she bent over softly to read 
the label that was also unchanged, “a table- 
Bpoonful every hour.” This was what she read 
and had Been before while searching for drink 
among the empty oups. 

Why was this? For what object had the con¬ 
tents of that vial been changed? Who could 
have done it hut the nurse, and why had she 
done it? Then Mary Margaret began to ponder 
over the ohange in nurse Kelly’s manner—the 
sudden favor into which she had fallen, and an 
unaccountable antipathy to give the medicine in 
that bottle seized upon her. 

“Isn’t it time to give the medicine?” asked a 
low voice from the ooraer. “It should bo given 
on the stroke of the hour.” 

“ Yes!” answered Mary Margaret, with a start, 
“it’s time.” 

She turned her back toward the nurse and 
received the light over her Bhoulder. A pewter 
tablespoon lay upon the chair. She held up the 
vial, and, pouring a small quantity into the 
spoon, drank it herself with a rash determina¬ 
tion to know, if possible, what the drug was 
before she administered it It left a strong taste 
of opium in her mouth; and, quick as thought, 
bIiq remembered that morpheno was colorless, 
that a few drops would kill, and she had been 
directed to give that frail oreature a tablespoon¬ 
ful. 

Mary Margaret shuddered from head to foot 
Tho blood seemed curdling in her veins; her 
plump fingers grew cold as they clasped the vial. 
How muoh had she drank? Would those few 
drop3 be her death? No, no, they could not be 
enough. She felt sure that God would not let 
her perish there in the midst of her duty. 

“Have you given her the medicine?” asked 
the hoarse voice again from the clouded corner. 

“Not—not yet. I—I am pouring it out,” was 
the reply, and sitting down the vial, she hastily 
poured out some tea into another spoon and gave 
it to tho patient, who Bmiled gratefully &b the 
moisture crept through her lips. 

“Has Bhe drank it?” again asked the nurse, 
starting up as Mary Margaret settled the invalid 
back upon her pillow. 

“You seel” answered Mary, pointing to the 
moist lips of the girl. 


The nurse pushed her way between the cots, 
saw the vial with its cork out and moisture about 
the neck, and hep white lips broke into a half 
smile, so cold, so deadly, that Mary Margaret 
shrunk back as if a snake were creeping across 
her feet. 

Still the woman did not seem quite satisfied, 
but took up tho spoon, out of which Mary Mon 
garet had drank, and touched her tongue to the 
bowl. 

“Ohl” she said, rather in a deep breath than 
with words, “ohl now watoh, and I will go to 
bed awhile. If she sleeps, let her!—if she wakea 
up, call me.” 

“And if she is worse, where can I find the 
doctor?” asked Mary, gazing wistfully at her 
enemy through tho lamp-light, and shuddering 
at the strange sensations that she fancied to be 
creeping over her. “The doctor, where is he?” 

“Call me if you want any one. Bellevue doc* 
tors don’t come to the beok and call of their 
pauper patients.” 

“But I must have a doctor l” persisted Mary. 

“Must!” echoed the woman, turning deadly 
white. “Oh!” and with a slow, cat-like move¬ 
ment Bho crept back to the bed, lingered over 
the pillow an instant and disappeared, carrying 
the vial of medicine with her. 

Poor Mary Margaret scarcely saw it Her eyes 
were growing so heavy, and an oppressive lan¬ 
guor weighed down her limbs. She forget every 
thing, even the fair girl mother, who opened her 
eyes and asked bo meekly for drink again. All 
that the poor woman hoped for now was power 
to get baok to her own pauper cot and die close 
to her baby. She thought nothing of the strange 
nursling then, for all the feeling left unnumbed 
in her heart turned to her own offspring. 

Half unconsciously she gave tho invalid some 
drink, and then moved with slow, leaden steps 
across the floor. It seemed as if she had been 
walking miles when she reached the bed, and 
swept back the blankleta with her Blow, heavy 
hand. The two infants were huddled together 
below the pillows. One was her own child: with 
that she wished to lie down and sleep: butthe 
other, it must not perish with her, some one 
must care for it, but who? 

Heavier and heavier grew her brain, still kind 
thoughts lingered there last. 8he took up the 
strange baby, Btaggered with it down the ward, 
and laid it softly into the fair bosom of the young 
girl but late so feverish and delirious. 

11 It must not starve, and it must not die,” wld 
Mary Margaret, in her thick, fettered speech. 
“Take care of it I—I must take no baby but 
my own.” 
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And with a 8till slower and more dragging 
step, Margaret went back to her cot, fell down, 
and become senseless as stone. 

The siok girl grow calm as Mary became more 
and more like the dead. Her slender arms wound 
themselves like vine tendrils around tho child. 


A smile stole over her mouth, and a cool, dewy 
moisture crept, like dew upon the leaves of a lily, 
over her neok and forehead, and thus with this 
her healthftil life closing around them, the woman 
and the child slept. 

(to be continued.) 
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“SAVE IN SOMETHING ELSE." 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Mutton-chops again for dinner,” said the 
well-fed looking Mr. Finley. “Really, my dear, 
it’s too bad, when you know that, if there’s any 
thing I detest, it is mutton-chops.” 

“I wasn’t aware, James,” answered the wife, 
& care-worn woman, apologetically, “that you 
disliked mutton-chops so very much. I know, 
indeed, that you preferred beef-steak; but then 
beef is so high, especially sirloin-steaks.” 

“Well, well, never mind for to-day,” replied 
Mr. Finley, crossly, helping himself to a chop. 
“But don’t, for mercy’s sake, give me any more 
of this stuff, meat I will not call it. Sirloin-steaks 
I must have. You can easily save it in something 
rise.” 

8ave it in something else! “But how,” asked 
the wife of herself, “is this to be done?” Her 
weekly allowance was already as small as it could 
well be, considering how many mouths she had 
to feed, and that she was compelled to disburse 
more or leas of it continually for “sundries, that’s 
nothing at all,” as Mr. Finley said. Now it was 
omnibus hire; now it was a new broom; now it 
was for mending a broken pane; and now it was 
for a dozen of new tumblers, or cups, or plates, 
or pie-dishes. Sometimes it was even for cigars, 
her husband saying, as he left the house, “you 
must give me half a dollar, Anne, to buy cigars 
as I go down town; for I find I haven’t a bit of 
email change; and I can’t do without my after¬ 
noon Bmoke.” 

The next day, there was a juicy sirloin-steak 
for dinner, but only one kind of potatoes. 

“Why, how ia this? How is this? No sweet 
potatoes to-day, when I like, as you know, my 
dear, roasted Bweet potatoes, particularly with 
steak.” 

“I thought I would save the extra money for 
the steak in that way,” timidly answered the 
wife. 

“Good gracious no! Fd rather do without 
anything else,” tartly replied the husband. 


“Positively, my whole dinner’s spoilt: and such 
a luscious steak too. How could you be so 
absurd?” 

The tears came into the wife’s eyes. But she 
knew that her husband hated what he called “a 
scene,” and so she choked down her emotion. 
There were few words spoken during the meal, 
for Mr. Finley was out of temper, and his wife 
did not dare trust herself to talk, lest she should 
break down. 

The third day, the steak wa9 excellent and 
the sweet potatoes browned “to a turn.” Mr. 
Finley was in capital humor, as he always was 
over good eating, until the dessert came in, 
which consisted of a plain rice-pudding. At 
sight of this the gloom gathered on his brow. 

“Poor man’s pudding, I declare. Really, Anne, 
one would think, from the fare you provided, that 
I was a bankrupt.” 

“Indeed, James, I do try to please you,” said 
the wife, bursting into tears. “But I can't afford 
to give you everything, provisions are so high: 
and I thought you’d rather have this cheap pud¬ 
ding, than do without your Bteak or sweet pota¬ 
toes.” 

“Pshaw! Don’t cry,” hastily replied Mr 
Finley. “To be sure I'd rather do without a 
good pudding than not have the others,” he 
continued, more placably. “But there’s really 
no neceBBity of it, my dear, for, in 00 large a 
household as ours there are plenty of things off 
which the price of a good pudding might be 
saved.” 

No more was said on the subject that day. 
But, a few mornings after, Mr. Finley, on tasting 
hiB coffee, said, suddenly putting down his cup, 

“What’s the matter with your coffee, my dear? 
Really, that grocer has cheated you. Why,” 
tasting it again, “this Btuff is Baguyra, and not 

Java at all.” 

“It is not the grocer*B fault,” Mrs. Finley mus¬ 
tered courage to say. “I knew it was Laguyra 
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•when I bought it. Our expenses are bo high, 
my dear, that we must save in something; and 
1 thought it would be felt least, perhaps, in the 
coffee.” 

“The very last thing to save in,” angrily 
said Mr. Finley, pushing away his oup. “I’d 
rather drink cold water than this Btrong, coarse 
Laguyra.” And oold water he did drink, though 
his wife, almost ready to ory, offered to have 
some tea made. 

Mrs. Finley is still endeavoring to “save in 
something else,” for her husband will not deny 
himself in anything, and forgets to increase her 
allowance. Her last experiment was to forego a 
new spring bonnet. But her husband, on seeing 


her come down dressed for church, on a sunshiny 
May morning, with her last year’s bonnet on, 
grew very angiy, declaring that “there was no 
need to make herself look like a fright, he wasn’t 
a broken merchant.” But, when one of the chil¬ 
dren told why the old bonnet was worn, he made 
no offer to increase his wife’s Btipend, but only 
grumbled, sulkily, that, “she might have saved 
it in something else.” 

When I see a well-fed, dogmatio husband, who 
has a care-worn wife, I think of the sirloin-steak, 
the pudding, and the bonnet; and wonder if poor 
Mrs. Finley is the only woman, who, to gratify 
a selfish husband, is made the victim of saving 

“IN SOMETHING ELSE.” 
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MEETA CARE. 

A LEAF FROM A BACHELOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


I never saw two people that seemed so “made 
for each other,” as did Meeta Carr and my friend 
Job Talfourd. One rarely thinks of such a thing 
in reference to persons that have never been 
brought together, but the first time I saw Miss 
Carr, os her head appeared above the ship’s side 
Bhe was climbing, I felt that Job’s Venus had 
risen from the depths of the sea. I wished that 
he was there. It was a gala-dav. The vessel was 
to bo christened, and notwithstanding his name, 
Job was well-fitted to play his part in such a 
scene. I suppose his godfathers and godmothers 
had to answer for the rounds of imprecations he 
bestowed upon his cognomen. He always wrote 
himself J. Talfourd, and considered it a personal 
inBult for any one to ask what the initial repre¬ 
sented. 

It is a wonder that I did not fall in love with 
Meeta Carr myself that day, for I never saw any 
being so beautiful as she broke the bottles of 
wine; but I had—a previous engagement. I be¬ 
came an intimate friend of hers, however, a fre¬ 
quent guest at her uncle’s splendid house in 
Fourteenth street; sat by her at dinner-parties, 
feeling all the charm her grace and tact lent to 
her deep-toned thoughts and feelings, and danced 
German quadrilles with her at midnight. The 
men, without exception, worshipped and flattered 
her, and she seemed, by a sort of chemical ana¬ 
lysis, to separate whatever there was of truth or 
sincerity in their compliments—that only, she 
received; all felt that the reBt floated down the 
stream. She had none of those little nets and 
lines by which many women gain admiration. 
It took well—this gay indifference. The con¬ 
servatories were ransacked for choice bouquets 
for her; and her door was besieged with anony¬ 
mous presents, which were straightway looked 
up in a dark closet. 

It was almost as exciting as champagne to 
study daily such a deep heart and mind. And 
Ihe sparkles were not wanting. Some were 
fl&shed from Meeta’s pride, which would admit 
▼ery few into the penetralia of the sanctuary— 
the exception in my favor a great compliment 
therefore. Another was that Bhe never looked 

upon me or behaved toward me a 9 if there was 

P r °hability of my ever becoming her lover. 


But in talking to Mis3 Carr, one now and then 
seemed, if I may so express it, to come to the 
bottom of affairs unexpectedly. You could not 
say it was too soon, but it was when yon had 
thought a fresh fount of feeling just opening. I 
discovered the reason of this by the merest acci¬ 
dent. Meeta Carr had no idea of religion, hardly 
of a God. I do not mean that she was an Atheist, 
neither had Bhe the easy creed of the world. 
But the sentiment, the feeling, even in its most 
; general form, was not in her. She told me, with, 
i wonder at my wonder, that the idea of a Dis¬ 
poser of all things had never once entered her 
mind till suggested by some one else. She could 
talk and think of a future life, but the thought 
of a God ruling over the present, with whom she 
had any connection, could find no foothold in her 
mind. I tried to rouse a feeling that I thought 
must only slumber, but in vain. She would look 
at me calmly and smile. One day I conoluded 
an eloquent burst. “Do you understand me, 
Meeta?” I asked. 

“No,” she quietly replied. 

I desisted after this, but wondered that such 
a lack was not more visible, and that it did not 
extend itself farther. 

When our party was made up for Newport in 
the summer, I wrote to Job Talfourd to meet us 
there. In common with every one else, he was 
dazzled with Miss Carr, and at once devoted 
himself to her. The drives and polkas he begged 
for wore granted far more freely than to older 
acquaintances, his flowers were worn, his in¬ 
structions at the bowling-alley accepted, &c. 

One day I was praising him to her, when she 
said quietly, “I do not understand your friend. 
Tell mo his peculiarities.” 

“I think his character easily read,” I an¬ 
swered, watching him closely, “with the excep¬ 
tion of a sensibility as tender as a woman’s. He 
is a poet, as you may have discovered, and has 
perhaps indulged too freely in the license of 
geniud; but you ladies will not like him the 
worse for that.” 

As we rose to go in—we had been sitting on 
the piazza in the moonlight—Job suddenly came 

up the steps. I looked quickly around at Meeta. 
Her face was quiet, but I saw she was holding 
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her breath to keep the color from rising, .1 fell, 
convinced that she had undertaken to -win Tal- 
fourd’s heart—undertaken it with all a woman’f 
■wilfulness, the more quiokly because she saw ii , 
would be difficult. Yes, the proud beauty, sc 
disdainful of admiration and homage, would, 
change her character and bearing, and try all 
ways of winning devotion. Strange incon¬ 
sistency! Fain would I have given her more 
help, hut I too was puzzled with Talfoord. He 
went too far not to go farther. 

Late that same night, I was walking down tc 
the beach with him, when he suddenly collared 
me, exclaiming, “Do you love Meeta Carr?” 

“What the deuce do you mean? Hands off/' 

I replied, shaking myself clear. 

. “Do you love Meeta Carr I ask?” 

“Do you?” 

‘‘Yes—no—I don’t know.” 

“Say no, then. Meeta Carr is not a woman 
to he loved with a hesitation.” 

“I know it,” After a pause he continued, 
“you have not answered my question. You 
have been playing a part. You love Meeta Carr 
and she loves you.” 

“Take care, Talfourd, what you say. I have 
not the patienoo of your namesake.” 

“Namesake be hanged.” 

“I will answer you in plain words. I do not 
love Miss Carr, and never shall.” 

“And why not?” 

“I deny your right to ask the question.” 

“Ib Bhe not worthy of being loved?” 

“Aye! nobly, sincerely.” 

“Has she not a true heart?” 

“Truer than you think; with feelings far more 
deep and underlying than you have any idea of.” 

There was a hop the next night. How rudiant 
Meeta looked! She was dressed in white, her 
skirt caught with bunches of ivy-leaves, and a 
garland of the same twined in her glossy curls. ' 
She woro a splendid wreath on her bosom, 
reaching from shoulder to shoulder, which a 
little marred the symmetry of her costume, but 
I fancied, and afterword learned, that it was 
Talfourd’s gifi. He did not come until late, and 
then only said a few words to her, and devoted 
himself to a little, blue sylphide from Philadel¬ 
phia. I noted the fierce pang of jealousy that 
ehot through Meeta’s heart. All that evening 
eke eagerly tried to attract his attention. She 
who before had scarcely deigned to accept! 

Satin slippers were beginning to look soiled 
and frayed, when he relinquished her hand after 
the single dance he had asked that evening. I 
saw the feverish expression in her eyes. Sud¬ 
denly sho extended her arm in a strance manner. 


I thought, and her bracelet lay broken at hia 
feet. He raised it, and asked permission to have 
it mended. She haughtily refused. He seemed 
nettled at this, and turning hastily left her 
without a word. 

The ball was breaking up. I heard Talfourd 
make engagements for meeting the little girl in 
blue, at tho bowling-alley the next morning, 
and also to drive her on the beach at six. Misa 
Carr had refused several invitations for the beach 
in hopes he would ask her. I joined her in the 
embrasure of a window. The music ceased, and 
we heard the melancholy roar of the sea. The 
night looked dreary without There were tears 
in Me eta’s eyes, and I knew the fast-thinning 
ball-room looked dreary through them. I half 
wished Talfourd would approach, but Meeta 
knew better. She knew that a ball-room is no 
place for woman’s most subtle weapon. The 
next moment she looked up from her drooping 
wreath with an easy smile, “I believe my mother 
iB waiting.” Oh, smiles and flowers and jewels, 
how much do ye hide! Was hers tho only ach¬ 
ing heart in that Newport hall-room that night? 

Dancing, flirting, promenading, manoeuvring, 
ten-pins, fast horses, sherry-cobblers, moonlight 
tete-a-tetes and Polka Redowas went on at New¬ 
port. Well for those who had not put their 
heart on the game! I beheld with wonder the 
transformation of my friend Meeta Carr. Her 
quick and practised tact prevented others from 
seeing anything in her actions but the caprice 
of a petted beauty. She had a constitutional 
fear of horseback exercise. I had once seen 
her, after many solicitations, tremblingly allow 
herself to be placed on the back of a steady, old 
worn-out Rosinante, but at his first step she 
turned deadly pale, and but for assistance would 
have fallen fainting from the saddle. Now Tal¬ 
fourd greatly admired a lady equestrian. On 
this account she determined to conquer her 
dread. But her riding lessons were hours of 
torture. She often returned to her room with a 
headache for the day. She learned to rido with 
grace, as Bhe did everything else, but never 
without a palpitating heart, and a sigh of relief 
on dismounting. 

Talfourd was a wonder to me as well. Hia 
behavior to Miss Carr was always distant and 
reserved, and yet he almost constantly Bought 
her sooiety. 

“Lawrence, I leave Newport to-morrow,” he 
said to me one day. 

I waB not surprised the next evening to hew 
Miss Carr announce to her bevy of admirers, that 
the time set for their return to the city was the 

heeinninff of the next week. 
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Again in New York, her trial to win Talfourd’s 
love continued. I knew that her mornings were 
passed in dose study of the German metaphy¬ 
sical works he loved, and urged upon her. She 
had no fancy for such things, but still would 
dim her bright eyes poring over them when she 
longed to be abroad in the breezy October noon. 

All at once she stopped and drew back. She 
was cool and smiling as a snow-drift Was it 
jealousy? I had seen that passion urge her to 
the putting forth of all her powers. Had Bhe 
concluded it hopeless? No, the change would 
not have been so sudden. I watched her for a 
week and learned the explanation. She had & 
poor cousin, plain and delicate, to whom Tal- 
fourd’s feeling heart had made him show many 
attentions. He would bring her the lingering 
flowers of autumn, move her choir to a sunny 
window, reach her a fire-screen, tell her the 
gOBsip of the town, and in a thousand nameless 
ways oheer the poor girl’s existence. These 
things Meeta had understood and admired, but: 
one day she saw him pick up a bunch of faded 
chrysanthemums that lay beside the piano, and 
conceal them in his bosom. They were Laura’s, 
and he stood aghast. God forbid that she should 
come between that poor girl and a love that 
would be to her as the one ewe-lamb of her life I 
With all the direst generosity of her nature, she 
began at once to crush back her feelings. I 
even reverenced her as I looked on her trem¬ 
bling lips and calm brow. With another, even 
her proud spirit would have struggled, but with 
her poor, sick cousin—no! Talfourd saw her 
tnxiety not to eclipse Laura in her presence, 
Baw she had misinterpeted his attentions, and 
took care that she should do so no more. The in¬ 
cident of the flowers was accidentally explained 
—he had thought them hers. Her proud epirit 
was laid open before him, and by her own gene¬ 
rosity. And so it was that meeting at a bridal 
reception, after a month or two more of eager j 
trial and heart-burning on Meeta’s part, Tal- j 
fonrd said, in the most every-day manner, 

“Ah! Miss Carr, I am glad to see you here, 
for I Bbould have only had time to leave my P. 

P. 0’s at your door. I am going abroad.” 

Meeta went through the suitable surprise and 
regret “When do you sail?” she inquired, 
calmly. 

“On Monday. I will not say good-bye. Au 
fttoirj* 

Each took a' smiling and careless farewell. 
Meeta hurried into the refreshment-room, where 
Mter a hasty glance to see that Bhe wan not ob- 
^ or ^ erse ^ a brimming glass of 

fcrgaux, and drank it almost at one swallow. 


Before Talfourd sailed, I discovered that he 
had found out Meeta Carr’s great defect 

The birds had sung the new musio of two 
spring-times to the skies of America, blue as 
those of Italia—twice had the forest fairies of 
the New World kiBBed every branoh and stem 
with their loving and glowing lips, while Tal- 
fonrd and I wandered in “foreign parts.” I had 
joined him in the Levant, and we had travelled 
over the East together. We had got baok to 
Paris again, and found it ringing with thebeanty 
and grace of a young American girl. At the 
opera, a few nights after onr arrival, we observed 
a sudden stir and raising of glasses. « Voila, n 
said the enthusiastic young Frenchman, who had 
’been gabbering to us of large, wondering eyes, 
and pearly teeth, and exquisite shoulders. It 
was Meeta Carr. 

We went round to her box. At first I was 
deceived by the well-trained self-possession with 
which she greeted Talfourd, but I happened 
to look down among the folds of her ermined 
cloak, and my eye caught the quick clasping and 
unclasping of her Bmall hand. Her remarks to 
me were in French, but after the first words of 
salutation she spoke to him in English. The un¬ 
conscious compliment was not lost. He seemed 
at once under a spell. I had never thought that 
he really loved Meeta, and had fancied that two 
years had effaced all impressions, but a true 
poet’B heart was that of my friend Job. What a 
name for a son of thine, Apollo! The embers 
of affection could never become entirely dead. 
And Meeta ? I soon saw that the struggle was 
to recommence. 

She had much to tell the next morning of the 
events of two years. The great sorrow of her 
life had fallen upon her. Her mother had died 
very shortly after my departure. For a moment 
I hoped that grief had led her to look to a higher 
power, but alas! no! Her lame brother’s health 
had brought her with her uncle to Europe. To 
this child, the laat of her immediate family, she 
clung with idolatrons tenderness. 

I knew there was little food for the hope that 
glittered through her downcast eyelashes when 
she spoke of Talfourd; and Paris waB of all 
places the last in which to indulge it. Frivolous 
and perhaps heartless as French women may be, 
they are most of them unaffectedly religious, and 
this without the embarrassment and secreoy in 
it which distinguish Protestants. Poor Meeta! 

I was hardly prepared for her passionate 
turning away from all homage to seek that of 
Talfourd. Paris was at her feet. Men of the 
world, scholars, military men, noblemen, poets, 
pursued her with exquisite gallantry, delicate 
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flattering attentions; but she sent them down 
the -wind as if not worthy of a thought. Oh I 
how many arts love taught her, and how day by 
day her feelings grew more eager, her heart sick¬ 
ness more intense. She did nothing unmaidenly, 
nothing forward, but it seemed aa if her feelings 
could not bo repressed. Talfourd was too ab¬ 
sent-minded to be a very oloso observer, but I 
thought he must see thiB. Many an irasoible 
Frenchman looked at him with a muttered 
“jacrs,” as his own attentions were repulsed 
for those which Talfourd offered with such a 
strange, variable, uncertain manner. 

Summer drew on, and the Baths of Lucca 
were recommended for little Charley Carr. To 
my surprise Talfourd insisted upon going thither 
also. 

“You had better stay where you are,” I said. 
“Do you know what you are doing?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“You understand me. I do not wish in such 
a connection to speak the lady’s name even to 
you?” 

He looked offended and turned away. The 
next morning he said, “I am going to Italy when 
tho Carrs go. You can oomo with me or not as 
you ohooae.” 

“But Talfourd-” 

“If you wish to continue your last night’B 
remarks, Lawrence, you must excuse mo. We 
will not resume that subject at this or any other 
time.” 

I knew Job did not get his temper from tho 
land of Uz, so I said no more. 

At the Baths tho same scene was re-cnacted. 
There was much company there, and Me eta 
queened it over all. The impressible Italians 
raved about her. There was a wealthy English 
nobleman, one of the moBt striking men I ever 
met, who would have given half his fortune to 
bear baok such a bride to his velvet Westmore¬ 
land glades. I did hope that some one would 
succeed in diverting Meeta’s regards. 

“This is my first and shall bo my last attempt 
at matoh-making,” said I to myself. “ How much 
would I give if I had not been the means of 
bringing Talfourd and Miss Carr together.” 

As I better read Meeta’s passionate heart, I 
feared Bho would break through conventionalism, 
and throw herself upon Talfourd’s compassion. 
How muoh pride had she already cast aside for 
him! 

The Baths of Lucca are “located,” as a Yan¬ 
kee would say, in a narrow valley, on both sideB 
of whioh the rise is abrupt. There are many 
lovely hill-side walkB. One day I came upon 
my two friends seated beneath the Bhadow of a 
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spreading cheanut Meeta’s unole, who had been 
her companion, had strolled farther up the moun¬ 
tain. Talfourd was trying to aketch the droop* 
; ing arch of her eyebrow. Failing in the attempt, 
j he began tracing over the original with the corner 
; of a card, “to get his fingers into tho way of the 
curve,” he said. Suddenly stopping, he pressed 
the card to his lips, and replaoed it not in his 
pocket, but in hia bosom. Meeta sat still with 
her usual grace. I found myself de trop. MiBS 
Carr’s manners, however, had lost their former 
retenu. They had become restless and impetuous. 
Foreigners thought nothing of it, but she would 
not have been as muoh admired in England as 
formerly. 

At the next ball given by the duke, Talfourd 
was constant at her side, and hanging upon 
his words, she seemed scarcely able to spore a 
thought for an attempt to veil her preference. 
She secretly watched his eyeB to guide her in 
every little particular. One trifle struck me 
that evening. All Italians have a horror of per¬ 
fumes, bo that Miss Carr’s Hediosma and Ess 
Bouquet which she used profusely, attracted 
attention. A day or two before I had heard 
Talfourd strongly express his agreement with 
the natives of the country. That night, for the 
first time, I lifted an unscented handkerchief. 

Talfourd and I occupied a sitting-room in 
common. As I was pulling off my pumpa that 
night I heard him leaping up stairs. He dashed 
aoross the room without a word and bolted him¬ 
self into his bed-room. Tho next morning he 
asked me in a melanoholy, but firm tone, if I was 
ready to go with him to England. And so the 
day of our departure was fixed for the next 
Wednesday. 

On Tuesday there was a sketching party made 
up. We wandered about for some hours, Tal¬ 
fourd hovering near Miss Carr with wistful looks 
and silent, sad attentions. Our cloth for a late 
dinner was laid upon the gross. Poor little 
Charley Carr sat at the head in high glee. He 
had been carried up in his chair, for his sister 
never could bear him long away from her. 

The Bioping rays wero glimmering through the 
lovely ohesnut woods. Wo were standing on the 
brink of a oliff watching the shadows creep up 
its sides, when we heard a sudden cry. Miss 
Carr sprang round tho angle of the cliff and 
uttered a scream of horror. Her little brother 
had ventured on a ledge in quest of berries. The 
rock on which he had crawled had loosened and 
fell, and he barely had time to fling himself to¬ 
ward another crag, where he hung by his hands. 
All access to him seemed impossible. The pre- 
oipice was almost perpendicular, and far below 
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among the jagged rooks foamed a dark mountain 
torrent What was to be done! The poor child 
looked np with a faee of dumb horror. Tal- 
fonrd’s eye caught a jutting rock near, and 
he instantly threw off his coat. “Let me go, 
signor,” said a Luccese peasant, who had been 
With us during the afternoon, “I am used to 
these mountains. It were madness for you.” 

The man instantly began to climb down the 
cliff. With suspended breath we watched his 
progress. He reaohed the rook, but the distance 
from the child was greater than he had thought. 
He could do nothing. Sick with disappointment,; 
wo looked in each other’s faces. The man re¬ 
traced his steps to reaoh another crag, from 
which grew a stunted tree. Carefully he began 
to climb out to the end of its braohes. In the 
meantime, Charley had managed to draw his feet: 
np on the rook, and cronohed there, clinging to 
the nutted vines. Meets bad been cheering and 
eucoursgmg him, but now she covered her face. 
A German girl by her side breathed a low “mein : 
Go ft,” and she suddenly looked np with an ex¬ 
pression I never shall forget—intense, puzzled, 
eager, wistful Many an ejaculation of prayer 
wm uttered aloud; and she looked from one to 
another, and then almost writhed in agony. SAe j 
AH no God—no God to pray to i 

The peasant had now reached the outermost 
Imnoh, from which he etretohed down his ath¬ 
letic arm to the ohiid who could just grasp his 
fingers “Climb up to my shoulder, so that I 
can get hold of you, can’t yon, my boy!" he said. 

Poor Charley’s lameness almost prevented this. 
He tried often vainly. “The branch la parting,” 
whispered some one, as a lend crack was heard. 
The brave Italian cast one glanoe at the body of 
tile tree, then at the abyss over whioh he hung. 
"Signori, my wife and ohildren,” he said, look¬ 
ing np; and then to Charley, “onoo more—for 
Be—for life I” This time he was Bnooessfol, and 
•he man's strong grasp was on his arm. One 


mighty effort, and ho swung him dear of the 
overhanging orng, away above hie head, to a 
broad rook whence many eager hands bore bins 
to the top. The peasant had just time to get 
off the branch when the last fibre parted. 

For a moment I thought the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing would absolutely strangle Meeta. Then she 
bowed her forehead on a rook near whioh she 
knelt, and her lips moved in thanksgiving to 
God. Yes, in that hour the heavens were opened 
for her. Her burden of gratitude forced ber to 
soale them, for all earth fiung it back. There 
was silence while she lifted up her awed and 
overwhelmed heart. When she rose, and Charley 
sprung to her straining embrace, there was an 
altogether new expression on her countenance. 
She looked around on hill, and vale, and river, 
as if a new world had burst upon her. 

I do not think she thought of Talfourd then, 
but his whole soul was laid at her feet. That 
one prayer had won—won what absorbed and 
wearying effort and affeotion had failed to do 
alone. Dizzy with emotion, her tottering steps 
were supported by his arm. There was no need 
of words. His whole being went forth to her 
with a passionate abandonment that could not 
but satisfy even her. 

The brave peasant was generously rewarded, 
but I think he cared more for Meeta'a tears on 
his hand. 

What a delirium of joy glowed in my beautiful 
friend’s eyes the next day 1 Time and eternity, 
this world and the next were casting their floods 
of happiness at her feet. 

“I thought we were to be on our way to Eng¬ 
land to-day, Talfourd." 

He looked at me as if I was wild—then laughed. 
“Ohl I reoolleot. Well—I'm not going to Eng¬ 
land just now, my dear fellow.” 

They were married in Italy, and Talfonrd’s 
ardent affeotion for his lovely bride was—I'll 
leave it to novel writers to describe. 
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A CHASE OFF THE GUINEA COAST. 

BY GHABBBS J. PETERSON. 


The oky was without A olond, and the noon¬ 
day sun, pouring vertically downward, filled the 
atmosphere as with the breath of a furnace. 
Not a zephyr rippled the glassy surface of the 
bay. A few birds wheeled laiily overhead, or 
settled slowly in flocks on the white strand of 
the beach. The broad expanse of the deep was 
unwbitened by a solitary sail. The low, man¬ 
grove shores stretching around three-quarters 
of the horizon, and the white surf outside the 
inlet on the western seaboard, formed a pioture 
as monotonous as could be imagined. The stifled 
roar of the distant breakers was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the scene. A deep, 
oppressive silence hung over sea and sky. 

Close in to a point of the shore, and in not 
more than two fathoms water, lay a dark, rakish 
sohoonor, swinging by a single nnohor with the 
tide, which now, at a half ebb, was running 
swiftly out to sea. The inlet, with its seaboard 
Of breakers, could just be seen abaft the main 
chains of the schooner, far away on the western 
horizon. A hot, undulating haze waved in the 
distance; the sea glowed like molten lead; and 
only the sluggish ripple of the tide against the 
schooner’s bows broke on the silence of that 
sultry noonday. 

A beautiful craft was that schooner. She was 
painted of a deep hlaok, unrelieved by a single 
line of white: her mould was dear and sharp; 
her bows tapered off like a knife; her toll, whip- 
stalk masts raked gallantly backward; and her 
yards, sails, and rigging, betokened the highest 
discipline in her crew. Her high bulwarks, sur¬ 
mounted by a monkey rail running aft, concealed 
muoh of her deok, but enough was seen to show 
by its extreme whiteness, and the burnish of her 
brass mountings, that she was no common mer¬ 
chantmen; while the two porta on either side, 
from which frowned the deadly carronades, and 
a long swivel gun mounted amidships, warned 
one that she was not unused to conflict. Yet no 
signs of life were discernible about her. 

It was some three hours after the meridian, 
when a slight ripple ruffled the surface of the 
bay, and as It come down toward the sohooner, 
a score of men, as if by magio, appeared on her 
decks; the anchor was heaved up, and catted; 
and the fore-sheet and jib hoisted away. As 


her bow caught the breeze, she fell off before 
the wind; her mainsail and topsails were set: 
and in less than a quarter of on hour she was 
sweeping down the inlet like a sea-fowl on the 
wing. Before aundown her white sail could just 
be seen upon the western seaboard, appearing 
and disappearing amid the spray, as she rose 
and fell on the horizon. 

During the whole of that day an American 
frigate was lying becalmed, hull down, in the 
offing. But when the grateful breeze reached 
her from the shore, her sails were sheeted home, 
and ehe began to lay off and on, as if watching 
for some expected prize. Suddenly a hoarse 
voice hailed from her foreyard, 

“A sail—broad on the weather bow.” 

“What’s her rig?” hastily exolaimed the officer 
of the deok, as the crew of the frigate swarmed 
j on the decks, and covered her sides at the signal 

“A fore-and-aft topsail and flying jib—■’’ 

“She’s the oraft we’ve been looking for, Mr. 
Weldon,” said the captain, drawing a long breath, 
as he took the gloss from his eye, after a pro- 
traoted gaze, “her mould, her rig, her conduct, 

| everything Bpeaks it. We've got her now." 

“She’s the worst Blaver on the coast,” an¬ 
swered the.lieutenant, “and has often boasted 
that she defied us.” 

In a few minutes every stitch of canvass uaa 
spread that could draw; and before long the 
frigate began to overhaul the sohooner. The 
latter evidently persisted in her design of getting 
to sea, and for this purpose was standing boldly 
aoroBS the traok of the man-of-war, notsith- 
standing the risk it involved, doubtless trusting 
to her reputation for speed to make good her 
: escape. Perceiving this, the captain, when the 
frigate came within long cannon range, ordered 
; a fire to be opened on her. 

“Wa’ve out away her fore-top-sail—see ho» 
she falls off," exclaimed the lieutenant, as ft® 

; ball from the man-of-war whizzed through the 
: eohooneris rigging. 

“Bear away a point or two, qaarter-mastef- 
I let drive there with your forward guns.” 

“Ay—ay, airt" ! answered the gunner, as Hi 
■ battery opened on the flying clipper. 

| A few minutes of breathless suspense 
! None of the frigate's shot told. The echoooffi 
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meantime wag directly ahead, about a mile off, 
lying right across our track. If she could suc¬ 
ceed, the chances of her capture would be almost 
destroyed, for night was coming on. A single 
glance satisfied the captain that to circumvent 
her required immediate action. 

“Port your helm—port—a—port,” ho thun¬ 
dered, springing upon a gun carriage, and hold¬ 
ing on by a rope, os he leaned over to catch a 
better view of the chase, “keep her away there 
now—steady—steady.” 

“She begins to find she’s entrapped,” said the 
first lieutenant, after a few minutes trial had 
satisfied all that she could not pass across the 
frigate’s bows in safety, “see she wears—she’s 
Icffing into the wind’s eye.” 

“And by St. George, she will make her port 
again, and leave us to cut her out with our 
boats, unless we are quick—starboard—quarter¬ 
master—ha—ard,” and as the giant vessel came 
up Into the wind, her huge sails flapped heavily 
against the masts a moment, and then as she fell 
off on the other tack they filled again, driving 
her through the swell with such force, that the 
spray flew almost to the very fore-top. 

The scene was now one of absorbing interest. 
The low coast, presenting its white, sandy beach 
lh front, and the thick groves of tropical plants 
farther back from the shore, lay a league or two 
tip on the weather bow; while the surface of the 
sea between the frigate and the breakers was 
white with the foam and ripples. Toward this 
coast the schooner was now stretching under 
ivery rag of canvass that would draw, and such 
was the excellence of her mould and rig, that 
&6 could lay several points nearer to the wind 
than the frigate, and still gain rapidly upon her. 
Ii soon became evident that she would make the 
Inlet, though the man-of-war would fall some 
points to leeward. In an inBtant the captain’s 
determination was taken. 

“Bear away, quarter-master—let her come 
round a bit—all ready there—and now give her 
* broadside, my boys—fire high and don’t hit 
the poor wretches in her hull.** 

Quick as lightning the gallant frigate fell off 
from her course, and just as she presented her 
broadside to the flying schooner a atom of fire 
burst from her sides that made the old ship atag- 
8®r again. The foremost of the schooner tot- 
krod and went overboard, dragging with it all 
Its hamper into the deep; The slaver payed off 
** once, and the next instant the mainmoBt fol¬ 
lowing its predecessor with, a loud crash, the 
late rakish craft rolled a wreofc upon the waters. 

“Ten and a half,” rang out the man at the 

chains 


“Steady then, steady—run her in as close as 
you can, quarter-master,” said the captain. 

“Eighth-seven and a half—seven,” sung out 
the man with the lead, at as many casts. 

“It shoals fast—but steady—steady,” 

“Six and by half six—five.” 

“We must haul off,” Baid the captain, “port 
your helm—around all—pipe away the boat’s 
crews, for we shall have to cut her out” 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain shrieked 
through the ship; the crews were mustered; the 
boats were lowered away; the men took their 
stations, and with a loud cheer the little fleet 
pulled rapidly away after the now disabled 
schooner. The pursuit had been protracted into 
the twilight, and darkness was already settling 
on the face of the deep when the boats left 
the frigate. The outline of the schooner’s hull 
could just be caught sight of, low and dark upon 
the waters, close in upon the land. Far away 
lay the coast, a shapeless mass of shadow, the 
surf painted, like a white line, in the fore¬ 
ground. Above not a star was seen. The clouds 
were in thick masses overhead, and were gather¬ 
ing wild and ragged from the horizon. In a few 
minutes, as the darkness increased, the coast 
vanished in the gloom. Then the outline of the 
schooner died faintly away, and one by one the 
boats were lost in the obscurity, until nothing 
was perceptible from the decks of the frigate, 
except the comb of the sea for a few fathoms 
around her, and her own tall and shapely masts, 
towering above until lost in the deep darkness 
overhead. 

Moments passed away, which grew almost-into 
hours, and yet the same pitchy darkness con¬ 
tinued. Nothing had been heard of the boats. 
Often were the eyes of the crew turned toward 
the quarter where the schooner lay, but not a 
rocket rose, nor musket flashed upon the night 
as a signal of her boats’ success. All was silent 
as the grave. The wash of the swell against the 
frigate’s bows, and tbe low melancholy wail of 
the wind were the only sounds breaking on the 
deep stillness of the night. 

“There they go—the signal—the signal,” 
shouted a dozen voices on the quarter-deck, as 
a rocket shot up into the air and arching grace¬ 
fully over, burst into a dozen stars, and then 
fell in a shower of sparkles to the sea. By the 
wild, unearthly light flung for an instant over 
the scene, the frigate’s boats might be observed, 
formed in line, sweeping steadily up to the dis¬ 
mantled schooner. But ip another instant all 
again was dark. 

A few momenta of thrilling excitement ensued. 
Eagerly the frigate’s crew waited for the sounds 
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of the fray. Minutes passed away, yet no mus¬ 
ketry rattled, no guns roared upon the night. 
What could he the cause? Had the schooner 
been deserted? Had she offered no resistance? 
Each man looked at his neighbor with surprise 
Written on his countenance. All at once, a -vivid, 
blinding light filled the whole atmosphere as if 
by magic; a stream of fire in the direction of the 
schooner shot up into the heaven! and then, for 
one instant, sky, sea and shore was revealed with 
terrible distinctness; a confused mass might be 
seen darting upward from the deck of the slaver; 
a roar followed as of the Archangels trump; the { 
frigate quivered from the kelson to the truck: ] 
and then a darkness, as sudden and as awful as j 
that momentary flash, and in whioh everything! 
appeared swimming before the aching eyes, fell 
upon the scone. There was a moment of silence. 

“God grant the boats are safe / 1 ejaculated 
the captain, “they have blown themselves and 
the poor wretches up!” 

Every man on board was horror-struck. It 
was long before the sensation passed away, and 
It might have continued longer, had not the 
captain dissolved tho spell by ordering {ho re¬ 
maining boats to bo mannod, and go to the relief 
of the Bnfferera if any yet remained alive. 

Never sped a barge quicker over tho waters, 
than that sent from the frigate on this errand of 
meroy. Tho men bent to their onrs with enthu¬ 
siasm, and soon reached the spot where the 
catastropho had occurred. 

“Forward there at the bow, what is that 
shadowy object ahead?” said the officer at the 
helm. 

“Boat ahoy!” shot across the night in reply, 
and directly the frigate’s launch appeared in 


sight. Greeting her with three hearty cheers, 
the new-oomers. hastily inquired respecting the 
fate of their other comrades, and learnt, to their 
relief, that the boats of the frigate were all 
saved; for that, by some mistake, the magazine 
of the slaver had exploded while they were yet 
a sufficient distance from her to ensure their 
safety. The poor wretches in her hold, however, 
as well as the slaver’s crew, were all lost in that 
terrifio explosion. 

The launch had already been engaged hr 
searching over the spot where the schooner had 
been last seen, for her ill-fated passengers, and 
a more awful spectacle, her lientenant said, he 
had never witnessed. Her hull had already 
sunk, but fragments of the wreok—human bodies 
torn to pieces, scorched to cinder, disfigured, 
mutilated, bloated, scarred, and blackened in 
the most frightful maimer, covered the sea in 
the vicinity. Even while he spoke, a hideous 
corpse floated by, its distorted face looking 
almost fiend-like in the gloom. 

The other boats soon joined the barge from the 
frigate, and every exertion was made to discover 
if any human beings of the Blaver’s ill-fated 
burden were alive. But though shattered tim¬ 
bers and mangled bodies were found floating on 
every hand, not a man, woman, or child, yet 
living, was picked up. After a search of nearly 
two hours, the orews of the boats returned with 
heavy hearts to the frigate. 

The next morning the search was resumjsd, hat 
in vain. Far along the coast floated the wreok 
of the sehooner and the disfigured bodies of the 
slaves, with here and there a human being of a 
lighter akin, but no one waa ever resoued alive 
from hie watery grave. 
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Onob upon a time, and in a part of our federal 
Union -which need not be designated, there lived 
a man of the name of Higgins—Squire Iliggins 
he was called by his old-fashioned neighbors, 
who, be it understood, entertained the highest 
respeot for him—by the younger and more enthu¬ 
siastic portion of society he was notunfrequently 
denominated an “old fogy.” The chief ornament 
of his front door yard was a martin-box, whioh 
had been built shortly after his marriage, and 
was for the times a very good house—but at the 
time we write of the Bquire he was an old man, 
the pole on the top of which the aforesaid house 
stood was considerably aslant—the paint (it had 
originally been red) was nearly beaten away by 
the storms of many years, and as it had received 
do alteration or repairs whatever, it was in the 
estimation of most persons except the good Bquiro 
and his wife, a little behind the times. On the 
Bpring of the opening of our story, the twain 
held a consultation as to the propriety of reno¬ 
vating the martin-box a little. Martlet-houso 
was the modern designation of like tenements, 
trot the squire persisted in saying martin-box. 
The consultation began by the asseveration of 
Mr. and Mrs. Higgins that the old house was 
plenty good enough—that as worthy and respect¬ 
able birds had been born and reared in it as ever 
had been bred in finer houses, and as for the 
modern improvements, they were nil nonsense, 
tending to degeneration and effeminacy—there¬ 
fore it was resolved that the house should ho put 
op to let as it was. Some fresh straw was laid 
on the floor, and a prop placed against the lean¬ 
ing pole, and this was considered enough to 
Satisfy any reasonable applicants. 

They had experienced a good deal of difficulty 
in letting the old red house for some years past, 
and this was why the straw was laid down and 
the prop set up, but as for putting up useless 
chimniea and painting the house white, which 
vaa the modem fashion, the squire would not 
hear of it Nevertheless both he and his wife 
vere of the opinion that their house ought to 
bring as high a rent as any house in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Lest the demand should seem exorbi¬ 
tant, they resolved to put certain, privileges in 
the bill, fop on looking about they found they 
eould include a hop-vine, three bee-hives and a 
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peach tree as well as not So the old red house 
was advertised as to let for such a sum, with the 
privilege of tho hop-pine, bee-hives and peach 
treel 

Day after day the squire seated himself on the 
porch next the martin-house, and remained there 
from twelve till one to receive applicants. Many 
birds simply glanced at the outside and went 
away, without so much as asking for the key— 
a few desired to be shown the house, but one 
must have larger parlors, another a range, to 
another a bath was indispensible, and all agreed 
that the conveniences were by no means equal 
to the price demanded. “Suppose it is comfort¬ 
able!” they said, “what is a little red house 
when big white houses are the fashion?” 

Now if they had put the house in thorough 
repair, and been content with a reasonable com¬ 
pensation, they would have secured a good tenant 
at an early day no doubt, and to have martins 
about the yard was the squire’s special delight. 
One day when ho had sat the usual time without 
receiving a single application, he said in a very 
desponding tone, “I have a great mind to put 
down the terms a little, Dorothy—why every 
house in the neighborhood is taken, and a good 
many nests are made alroady, I’ll warrant you.” 

But Dorothy said, “Wait a day or two—if all 
the houses are taken, so much the better chance 
for ns, and I should not wonder if your very 
eagerness to let the house was in the way of 
your doing so—here is the paper—pretend to be 
reading, and let it not appear that you are sit¬ 
ting here to watch for applicants.” 

The squire took the newspaper and unfolded 
it before him, though he kept his eyes in the 
air, and Mrs. Higgins went on to say that their 
house was good enough for any birds, if they only 
had sense enough to know what they wanted. 
“And when another bird comes,” she said, “mind 
what I tell you, and don’t appear over-anxious— 
there is a little fellow now looking at the house!” 
and she concealed herself behind the door that 
her concern about the place might not be appa¬ 
rent. She never once thought that craft might 
be met with craft, and that themselves might 
fall into their own trap. * ~ 

The squire bit his lip to keep back the smile 
when he saw the little martin Mb wife had 
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indicated, for he felt at once almost sure of a 
tenant Ho turned over the newspaper and ad¬ 
justed hia Bpeotaolea as if for its perusal, but in 
fact for a closer surrey of the inspector of the 
red house. He was a recently married widower, 
as the old man conceived, for widower martins 
have an undefinable manner that betrays their 
condition, and which they do not drop imme¬ 
diately on marriage, though generally shortly 
afterward. From his motions he had evidently 
kept house many a time, and knew how to ap¬ 
preciate the comforts of a home, and had less 
regard for show than younger and leas expe¬ 
rienced birds. He seemed to take in the advan¬ 
tages of the place at once, and in the space of a 
minute had hopped in and hopped out more than 
a dozen times, besides dashing past the beehives, 
rustling through the hop-vine, and taking a swing 
on a branch of the peach tree: and all the time 
his little brown eyes glistened more and more 
with delight. Once or twice the squiro thought 
he saw his wings quiver as with ecstasy, and he 
heard him say to himself, “a sung home—a very 
sung home—better than my first wife ever had,” 
but he continued a little more thoughtfully, 
“perhaps I had better alight in the main road, 
and survey the premises from that point of 
view,” 

Tho squire could not seo the change that came 
over his countenance as he took an observation 
from the now point, and judging from the pre¬ 
vious signs of satisfaction, resolved to yield no 
farthing of his first demand. I said a change 
came over tho face of Mr. Martin as he viewed 
tho tenement from tho public road—it did not 
present a very imposing aspeot, and he was un¬ 
certain as to tho expectations of young Mrs. ; 
Martin, or Martlet, as she insisted on being 
called. j ; 

Sailing round in the direction of the squire, j: 
who seomed intent on the newspaper, he politely | 
inquired if ho were the owner of the red house,; 
for ho had wisely resolved to ascertain the terms, j 
and then go homo and fetch Mrs. Martlet to de-1 
cido herself on taking it-. Remembering the 
advice of Dorothy, the squiro gave an affirmative 1 
nod without so much as looking up. He was 
apparently absorbed in the newspaper, which, to 
Bay truth, ho had not read for a month, in his 
anxiety about renting the house. 

Rut to Mr. Martin his manner was meant to 
say, and did say, “I am the owfter of that very j 
eligible piece of property, air, but as to letting 
it, I am quite indifferent about the matter—-in¬ 
deed I rather prefer declining.” 

A rich man, thought Mr. Martin, to whom the 
letting of that little house is a small affair—so i 


I think I had better secure the place without 
consulting Mrs. Martlet. The independence of 
the landlord made the- red house look more 
attractive at once—it was late in the season and 
difficult to get a place at all—besides that was 
as good a house as he could afford to have, and 
of course Mrs. Martlet would be reasonable—tho 
first Mrs. Martlet had been. 

Still he felt some hesitancy, and bowing very 
low, inquired whether the refusal of the house 
would be allowed him for an hour. 

The old gentleman gave him a look which 
seemed to say, he had made the most prepos¬ 
terous request that ever a martin made, and 
shaking hia head with a gravity that intimated 
the whole world moved with it, he replied, “No, 
8ir, not a minute I” 

“If Mrs. Martlet were with me,” urged the 
miserable applicant, but he was interrupted with 
the haughty remark, that if he waoted the house 
ho could take it, but that no words were to be 
wasted about it, and at the conclusion the squire 
turned hia chair quite away from the anxious 
applicant. 

“So, ho! I must put on airs too if I would 
succeed,” thought the bird, and dashing almost 
in tho face of the old man, he twittered with an 
accent slightly foreign, “What are your terms, 
sir?” and came to tho ground for an answer, 
strutting in a way that indicated terms were 
little to him if the place suited. He could cot, 
however, forbear drawing Ms eyebrows up wheu 
the squire coolly replied, that hia terms were tea 
thousand songs a month. 

“Very high,” said the martlet, and in spite of 
himself his tail dropt slightly. 

But the squire replies, that considering the 
advantages the terms are low. “Tlio neighbor¬ 
hood,” he says, “is most desirable, affording the 
best society—“that his house includes theprin- 
leges of the hop-vino and peach tree, together 
with tho bees, and that his tenants will witness 
the swarming without extra charge—and I 
sure,” he continues, “nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the landscape, which embraces two 
barns, a haystack, a pretty turn of the road, 
together with my own residence and the westers 
extremity of my henrooBt!” 

“Not less than ten thousand?” asks the mar¬ 
tin, and he stretches his neck forward to catch 
tho squire’s answer, for he is getting more sad 
more troubled and bewildered, from the fact th»t 
he don’t know what Mrs. Martlet will think. 

Why ho did not know more of her charset® 
before marriage was his own affair, not ooia 
The squire is evidently bored, and answ^ 
“not a song less!” and he proceeds to sty b* 
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would sat let the ted hoses at all, bat for the ! 
nke of being Bated the annoyance of continual 
applications, and that it will not be Jet on any 
terms except to a genteel family without chil¬ 
dren, and one that comes well recommended, and 
engages neither to hang out * sign, nor to keep j 
boarders: and rising, he wished bis troublesome 
applicant good evening. 

The msrtin makes a aig-csg, as if at all hazards 
he must ascertain the expectations of his wife, 
but seeing a new house-hunter alight in the yard, < 
be blindly hurries toward the landlord, and just 
u be ia disappearing within the door tolls him 
to take down the bill. 

"What references hare yon?" demands that 
penea, in a most consequential manner. 

She widower says ho is but a new-comer to 
the neighborhood— Mb wife and mother-in-law 
sre at present the ocoupanta of Gen. lofty’s new 
hoove, and ho mentions incidentally their con- ] 
section with a French family of great distinction. 
He regrets that he is personally unknown there¬ 
abouts, but mentions a number of great names; 
>t a distance, if the squire will be at the trouble : 
of addressing them. 

“Very well, air," said the squire, his face 
fairly breaking into smiles before the applicant 
™ gone, and stepping into the house, ho con¬ 
tinued, "well, Dorothy, I’ve got the confounded ; 
old house off at last, and for twice as much as it; 
is worth! I think the fellow will repent, but 
what is thnt to ms?—he had his eyes open and : 
saw what he was to get,' and knew what ten. 
thousand a mouth was, I suppose—his wife can '• 
help him, or they can manage some way. And 
don’t you think, Dorothy,” he continued, "they 
Wong to the great family of French Martlets,: 
•ad are doubtless rich as they can bo, and the 
BWie, I expect, will bo superior to anything: 
that has been heard hereabouts.” 

That was a happy night to Squire Higgins and 
Us wife—they would have snob pleasant times 
hearing the birds Bing, for they liked the musio 
of martins, both of them, and these were no 
eommen birds, bat real French Martlets!" 

Mrs. Higgins almost felt as if Bho could wear 
her “store frock” every day, and the squire 
•Ohally put ribbon shoe-strings in his shoes, on 
the strength of the excellent bargain ho had 
“•do. A nice bed of roses they had heaped, as 
ttsf thought, but they saw not that the thorns i 
*ete bsnesth the thin leaves, and would soon I 
mme through and pierce them, and their dissi-1 
“elation return to plague the inventors. ' Pretty 
*k»wd people they were, but they had yet to 
«tta that they could not he just themselves 
tdthout also being just to their neighbors. 


A widower with a yonng wife I Ah, she will 
be the old bird's, darling, for a year at least, 
they said, and consequently a charming neigh¬ 
bor—wo will have a lawyer in the morning and 
the little Frenohman made fast enough, for they 
resolved to make no inquiry into the references, 
almost immediately. 

Having directed the bill to be taken down, Mr. 
Martlet felt an uncomfortable sensation, as of a 
coming event easting its shadow before, and 
perching on the ridge of Squire Higgins' barn, 
ho surveyed the prospect in general, and his 
late movement in partionlar. He was not quite 
confidant of a favorable reception on the part of 
Mrs. Martlat, of tbo news ho had to convey to 
her—sho lived stylishly with her mother, and 
belonged to a rich family of French Martlets, so 
she had told him; she insisted on having the 
name called martlet, it was not to be confounded 
with the vulgar martins among whom they lived, 
she said. 

“Whew!” said the mother-in-law, “just as if 
oar complexion and accent did not attest our 
origin.” 

Sad misgivings passed through the mind of 
Mr. Martin as he sat on the ridge of the bara- 
roof— he know his mother-in-law was exceeding 
proud and haughty, and that his wife was spirited 
he hud some reason to believe—bo hud supposed 
they were rich, but on thnt point he was not 
perfectly advised—ha had accidentally met his 
wife at a watering-place, and after three hour’s 
courtship had proposed and been accepted. His 
mother-in-law had immediately thereafter taken 
Gen. Lofty’s fine new house and given a brilliant 
entertainment; and, if ho could judge from re¬ 
cent indications, she was about to throw aside 
her weeds ond re-enter the state of congugal 
felicity. Sho had more than intimated her desire 
to have the young people provide for themselves. 
And leaving Mr. Martin to such reflections os 
under the circumstances would naturally arise 
to his mind, we will torn to tho dwelling of the 
bride and mother. 

A fine o!d place was Gen. Lofty’s, and a fine 
bird house he had, to be sure—the gardens, and 
fountains, and flowers, and everything about it 
waa pleasant as pleasant could be. 

The shadows of evening are falling, and the 
yonng wife has been expecting the husband for 
an hour—she is sitting at the window in no very 
amiable mood, because she is sure he might come 
if he would. Some wives would have been fear¬ 
ful lest an accident prevented the return of the 
beloved—not so she—there were no tears in her 
eyes, and no tremor in her nerves—it was not at 
all likely in her calm and oold survey that her 
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husband, who went forth well and strong two 
hours before, had been seited with the cholera 
or overtaken by robbers—it seemed much more 
likely to her dear BurTey that he had met some 
old orony, and was passing the time in a wayside 
chat, or that ho was taking tea with some one of 
hiB lady friends—at this last thought she looked 
positively mad—and so ngly her husband would 
scarcely know her if he were suddenly to come 
in—and why should she not look as she feels, 
and feel as she pleases? She has been married 
two weeks, and her mother (just now on the 
roof of the house talking with a very dear friend) 
has told her repeatedly that if ever 8he is to have 
any privileges like other wives, it is time she had 
them. Suddenly she rises and shuts the window 
with a slam, exolaiming aloud, “really this iB 
too bad, I’ll not watch any longer—he may stay 
away forever, for all I care I I could have taken 
forty houses 1” 

“What, my dear?” calls the mother, from the 
roof of the house—“pray, excuse me, my sweet 
friend, till I see what my daughter says,” and 
with a bewitching look she flutters down to the 
window, and in a tone which none of her friends 
would recognise, exolaims, “What in the name 
of sense keeps that old fool, your husband, so 
long away—the supper will be spoiled, and I 
shall be ashamed to have our visitor partake of 
it.” 

“What did you insist on his remaining for?” 
asks the bride, “he has been here all the after¬ 
noon now, and beside that you have been to¬ 
gether every day for the last month —do for 
decency’s sake come in the house and make your 
courtship, at any rate." 

“It’s none of your business where I court, nor 
whenl” answers the mother—“I reckon I will 
do as I please in my own house—I only wish 
you and that stupid wretch you have married, 
had one of your own, for ever since you have 
been big enough to Bpeak, you have been a tor¬ 
ment to me l” 

“Meroy knows you can't be so glad to have 
me away, as I am to go,” answers the bride, 
eharply, and the gentleman on the roof drops 
down at the door and says, “I think, ladies, I, 
must wish you a good evening.” 

The bride nods her head and waves her wing ; 
graocfully by way of adieu—she is so intent on 
watching for her husband she scarcely notices 
the stranger, but the mother exclaims with more 
than her customary sweetness, “my dear sir, I: 
will not hear one word of your going—I have 
promised myself the pleasure of drinking tea 
with you, and I am sure you can’t disappoint 
me.” So winning, and so appealing is her manner 


that the YiBitor says he will take a turn around 
the grounds and be with them presently. 

“Meroyl mother, what did you insist on hU 
eating with us for—-we have not enough for our- 
Belvea, you know," says the bride, dashing back¬ 
ward and forward through the house, 

“Shut up your mouth, or I will box yow 
ears!” replies the mother—“I want him to go 
as badly as you, but I must be civil—you ought 
to have sense enough to try to make things seem 
more and better than they are—I am sure I have 
tried hard enough to teach you!” 

“I wish all the feathers would drop out of your 
wings,” cries the bride, “you are the hatefuleat 
old bird I ever seen, if you are my mother!” 

“Another word and I’ll pick your eyes out!” 
rejoina the widow, making a sudden dash at her 
daughter. As she does so the visitor appears. 
“Ah, my dear friend,” she says in her very 
sweeteBt coo, “I was just going in search of 
you. We won't wait one minute longer, ehall 
we, sweety? I expect Bonny has had a long, 
hard search, poor boy.” This last was addressed 
aloud to her daughter, and approaching the door 
Bho affected to give one anxious look, aad put¬ 
ting down her head as though she whispered 
some word of consolation to her troubled daugh¬ 
ter, she gave her a sharp peck in the cheek, and 
added aloud, “come, my dear, let ns Bit down at 
onoe—perhaps Bonny will drink tea with soma 
ono of Ida many friends." 

The bride smiled, and scratching her mother 
under the table they sat down together. The 
widow had not the least appetite, she said , but 
nothing gave her so much pleasure as to see her 
friends eat heartily—if her visitor did not accept 
everything she offered she would really feel 
offended. “My dear daughter,” she would wy, 
“do let me help you to a little of this, and this," 
shaking her head at the same time, or thrusting 
her elbow into the side of the young lady. 

“My dear madam," said the guest, “how cm 
you part with that lovely daughter?” 

“Don’t mention it, pray,” she replied, “don’t 
let me see the dreadful truth so long as it CM 
be kept off—we lived together so sweetly here— 

I really think I have a veiy naughty sonny to 
deprive me of my jewel, and here he comes, 
naughty little man:*' and rising from the table 
she flew to meet him, as though her affection*!# 
heart would not be restrained. It was not, how¬ 
ever, pure love that prompted her action—#h# 
wished to say to him that he must pretend to 
have taken tea from home; inasmuch as there 
was not a mouthful in the house with which to 
replenish the table, and the gueBt had eaten 
before him. I 
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This went hard with the bridegroom, and he 
mattered something aside that sounded like a 
protest against having to live upon love; the bride 
gsTB him a look that seemed to say, “scratch for 
yourself, old fellow—little do I care whether you 
have had supper or not, leaving me two whole 
hours to amuse myself l” 

The widow was quick to understand the glanoe 
and the muttering, and laughingly proposed to 
her visitor a trip to the ham for the sake of the 
air, and besides, the sentiment of lovers waa such 
a bore, she said. 

“Well, bridy,” said the new-comer, when they 
were quite alone, “I have taken a house at last,” 
and he sidled toward her with intent of saying 
how his affairs stood, and that the house was not 
bo good as he wished, but as good as he was able 
to have. 

Eat her reply was a very oold “indeed, sir,” 
so that for sometime he remained silent. The 

bride was Bilent, too, and dropt her head under 
her wing as though Bhe were not able to talk. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” ventured the 
bridegroom, at length. She replied that her head 
ached badly, and impliedly blamed him for it, 
inasmuch as she said it had been brought on by 
watohing for him. 

The husband said he waa sorry; but he did not 
believe she had a headache, and being & good 
deal hungry, and a little displeased, said no more, 
bat complained of being tired and went to bed. 
Peeping from beneath her wing, the bride dis¬ 
covered that he was gone, and fluttered out of 
the house, saying between her teeth, “I'll show 
him if that is the way he is going to treat me.” 
But what could she do ? She and her mother 
were not on very amicable terms, as has been 
Been—she had as yet made no confidant—so, 
after a brief cry to herself, she picked up a nice 
supper of bugs and flew up to the roost, resolved 
to bide her time. 

In the morning the widow was astir betimes. 
Bhe would have the young folks out of her house, 
that she was determined on—for be it known to 
you, oh, reader, in confidence, she was about to 
get married, and wanted sole possession of the 
roost. 

The moving was a terrible time, to be sure—the 
bride was still indisposed—perhaps on account 
of the fear Bhe entertained that the new home 
Would not be so Btylish as the old one—-indeed 
*he would not have budged the whole day, but 
that her mother fairly picked her out of the 
boose. There was in fact a general quarrel 
among them—the mother asserting that she was 
of seeing the faoes of the young people, and 
^bat if they ever meant to begin housekeeping 


for themselves it was time, and the daughter 
reoriminating upon her that the match was of 
her making, and it was but fair she should give 
them house room. Indeed the quarrel rose to 
such a pitch that the poor husband was fain to 
take his wife on his back and sail off as best he 
could. 

“Dear widow Martlet,” said a bird, who 
ohanced to be passing by shortly after the son- 
in-law had departed—“what is the matter? any 
thing now?” 

Tho widow said no, (very mournfully) except 
that her sweet daughter had just left her, and it 
seomcd to open afresh the old fountain of her 
grief. 

“You must not mourn so, my friend,” said the 
consoling bird, “your tears can’t bring back the 
dead, you know—and as for your daughter, she 
has not removed from the neighborhood, I hope.” 

Tho widow choked down her anger and morti¬ 
fication at tho little red house, though it was 
better than she had ever lived in till now, and 
said in tho sweetest tone possible, that she could 
not consent to have her dear children far from 
her, and that for the sake of being near her, 
they had, for the present, taken Squire Higgins’ 
house—her daughter was like herself, she said, 
and thought little of exteriors, keeping all things 
subordinate to the affections. 

The consoler bird had duties at home, and pre¬ 
sently took leave of the widow with a kiss, and 
thinking what a sweet, sorrowful creature she 
was. 

That very day tho visitor of tho previous 
evening and the mournful widow were joined in 
the bands of matrimony. So much for outward 
appearances among birds! 

Meantime there was a great deal of talk and 
gossip among the martins of the neighborhood— 
there had been a fine wedding party, and there 
always will be talk and gossip among martins on 
occasions of the kind—it waa reported that the 
clergyman who officiated at the nuptials, received 
a piece of gold as big as Gen. Lofty’s house for his 
services, and there was no counting the shining 
toil feathers, diamonds top-knots, silver ladles, 
&o., bestowed on the bride upon that most inte¬ 
resting occasion. 

The widow Martin or Martlet, as she now 
called herself, had but that spring returned and 
taken the finest house in the neighborhood, after 
a year’s absence, during which she reported her- 
Belf ns having been travelling in foreign parts, 
for the completion of her daughter’s education. 
That she went away with a husband, and very 
poor, and had come baok a rich widow, was all 
that was really known—everybody had their own 
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thoughts—mar tins always will hare their own 
thoughts, but it was generally believed that the 
rioh relatives she had met abroad had bestowed 
upon her muoh gold—it was variously estimated 
to be from five thousand quarts to twenty million 
barrols I 

Of course the widow was exceedingly popular, 
the brightness of the twenty million barrels of 
gold might perhaps have reflected back upon 
her—certain it is, her manifold excellencies shone 
out with greater lustre than formerly. 

All the birds said they had always known what 
a sweet, modest, generous, Bolf-sacrificing crea¬ 
ture the widow was, but in some way it had hap¬ 
pened that they had never spoken it! She was 
handsome too, but for her constant mourning for 
her poor husband who had died on their travels— 
they all pitied her so, and many of them spent 
their last sixpence to buy some little delicacy 
which it was possible she might like. 

But who can rightly understand what is in the 
hearts of martins from the houses thoy live in, 
or in fact from what thoy say? That the bride 
was beautiful was generally conceded, and that 
Bho had done nothing all her life but oil her 
feathers was plainly to be seen—the great won¬ 
der was that she should leave so sweet a mother, 
and so fino a house for a poor, plain widower— 
they could account for it in no way, but that 
there was no accounting for the predilections— 
moreover it was supposed that she had money 
enough, and cared not whether or not her hus¬ 
band were rich—as to the little red house, it was 
evidently taken for the sake of being near the 
mother, and rich people were likely to be above 
small pride. 

A few of tho young ladies thought the widower 
had been singularly blind to the attractions of 
certain young ladies they know, and that to have 
marriod a lady he had known a little longer would 
have been as wise—they did not mean themselves 
any of them—of coarse not. 

But to return to tho tenants of Squire Higgins 
as they appeared in their own house. No sooner 
were they gotten there than the wife, who had 
been hitherto only sulky, found a voice and began 
to scold. It was a pretty-looking plaoe to bring 
a bride, and from such an own mother's house as 
she had come from—why did her husband not 
tell her what a mean old house he had taken, so 
at least she might in some sort have prepared her 
feelings. 

“Beoause you were angry," he replied, “and 
would not listen to me." 

“That is false,” says the wife, “I was sick 
and my feelings were hurt, but you are a oruel, 
ungrateful husband,” and Bho begins to ory. 


j “Ungrateful 1” he replies, “I did not see any 
thing to be especially grateful for last night ” 
for /be has not forgotten going supperless to bed, 
and martins are apt to retort upon their wives 
for wilful negleot. 

“What are you to give for the place? at any 
price it would be dear,” said the wife, not heed¬ 
ing the last remark of her husband. 

He was by this time in no mood to soften 
matters, and replied without evasion, “ten thou¬ 
sand songs a month, madam, for the house, and 
the privilege of the hop-vine, peach tree and bee¬ 
hives.” 

Tho wife lifted up her wingB in astonishment, 
and having made the exolamation, “I did not 
think you were quite such a fool I" droptdown 
in one corner of the room in what seemed to tho 
husband a swoon, for he had never seen a fit of 
tKht nature before. 

Under the ciroumstonces what could ho do 
but bill and ooo a little? When the lady wife 
recovered sufficiently to Bpeak, she declared that 
for her part she would never go near the hop- 
vine nor the peaoh tree, and that the swarming 
of the bees would perfectly distract her, and as 
for the ten thousand songs, she would never open 
her mouth to sing one of them—her mate might 
pay the rent the best way he could—she had not 
been consulted, and she would not bo responsible. 

Such a din as she made almost deafened the 
miserable husband, and he was fain to Bay he 
had made a bad bargain, and that he would 
never ask her to Bwing with him on tho peach 
tree or the hop-vine, and that furthermore ho 
would watch the bees, and when they gavo indi¬ 
cations of swarming, he would carry her on his 
baok out of hearing. 

“And now, my dear,” he concluded, “shan’t 
we go forth and piok our meal together?” 

But the wife said she did not feel as if she 
could walk one step—“Not if I take your wing 
under mine?” asked the husband, fondly. 

No, it was quite impossible. “Shall I take 
you on my back, my dear?” he urged. 

No, she did not think she could be moved at 

all. 

So tho poor fellow went forth to pick his own 
meal, and something for his wife into the bargain. 

Pretty accurately the little bird could calcu¬ 
late how long her husband would bo absent, for 
she was used to picking, and as soon as he was 
well out of view, she flew forth and snuffed the 
sweetness of the hop-vine, took a swing on the 
peach tree, and alighting by thehee-hives picked 
up a leg or two of the dead bees in her way, and 
sweetened her bill with a little of the honeycomb. 
She was about returning home, when glancing 
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Stealthily about, she eapied a handsome young j 
bird on the gable of the old squire’s house; and 
whether she fanoied he looked better than her 
husband, and that a matoh might hare been 
possible under other oircnmstanoes, I don’t know, 
for it is a difficult thing to tell what birds think, 
sometimes, but oertain it is that she perched on 
the roof of her own house, and twittered one of I 
the merriest and most coquettish songs she had 
erer sung—and furthermore it is certain that if j 
Booh evil and unfaithful thoughts did come into < 
her head, she herself had met temptation, and 
if she had been pioking her meal with her hus- j 
bud, as she should hare been, the accident j 
would not have happened. 

Sbe did not seem to regard it as an unfortu- j 
note accident herself; at all events, Bhe appeared ] 
better and livelier on her husband's return, and ] 

ate the food he brought her with great relish- | 
Of course he wgb delighted, and they passed the 
night amicably. j 

Bat domestic happiness will not Btay among | 
birds unless both shut their wings upon it—one j 
may try over so hard, but all in vain, and there I 
was little oneness of mind betwixt the birds I ] 
write of, I am afraid. Whether it was from j 
seeing the bright bird on the gable, I know not, | 
bat the morning afterward the wife thought the J 
plomage of her husband unusually dull, and ven- | 
tured to hint os much. i 

“Very true,” ho replied, “I am neither young | 
nor handsomo, but I love you as well as though i 
I were, and perhaps you will spare me a little j 
oil now and then.” I 

“Spare you oil, indeed! a modest request, to j 
be me; I don’t expect to have more oil than I ] 
shall want for my own feathers, and if I had, 11 
Would not waste it upon your old dull coat— I j 
never saw a dress fade as yours has since we ] 
were married.” 

Sbe did not look beneath the dress, I am afraid, 1 
or she would have seen a heart willing to do the | 
beat it could, but unfortunately for her, she was 
a bird whose eyes could not very well Bee through 
feathers. j 

After contemplating his dull coat a few minutes 
hi no very happy mood, as may be supposed, the 
huBband suggested the propriety of Betting about 1 
neat building. 

“I am not well enough to fly out,” said tho 
Wife, “and if you had my feeling you could see 
it* unless you are so old you ore blind!” 

The little husband drew himself up, and re^ 
piled that he was not quite so blind as he had 
b®6n, and turning his head on one side, he looked 
the lady bird as though she were so little and 
tteaa he could hardly see her. 


“I’ll teach you to look at mel” she soreamed, 
and pouncing at him gave him such a pick in the 
head as brought.the blood. 

“I wish I had never seen you,” ho said, in a 
tone of deadly anger, and putting on his hat ho 
went out of the house without intimating whero 
he was going, or what after. 

“I am not going to stay in this dismal old 
house, and alone and sick, see if I am,” said the 
spirited lady, and concealing her eyes with a 
veil she set off for her mother’s, nnd there re¬ 
lated all her trials and sufferings, crying all the 
while, a3 was natural for an injured wife to do. 
Of course the mother conld only see that her 
daughter was all right, and her daughter’s hus¬ 
band all wrong, as was quite natural to a mother 
under tho circumstances; and when she had very 
judiciously comforted her darling by putting her 
nicely in bed, and feeding her with all tho deli¬ 
cacies of the house, she told her, as was very 
right and proper, that while she lived and had a 
houso for her to oomo to, she would not see her 
abused—she would see that her husband treated 
her as a daughter of hers had a right to be 
treated, and furthermore, she advised that the 
wife should not stir one inch till the tyrannical 
wretch, her husband, came for her, and carried 
her home on his back—what else was a hus¬ 
band’s back for? 

And here the two ladies made themselves very 
funny about the dull, faded coat of tho poor hus¬ 
band, and moreover, they had both discovered, 
much about the same time, that he had mon¬ 
strous ugly feet and big eyes! 

“Now don’t you stir one foot toward home,” 
was the parting advico of the mother, as Bhe left 
the sido of her daughter for a few minutes, to 
attend her household affairs. “And when the 
ugly fellow come9 after you, I’ll teach him hia 
duty toward you! There is nothing for a mar¬ 
ried bird like getting her mother to help her in 
all little troubles.” 

Now when Mr. Martin went forth from his 
house it was without any definite object, and 
having perched in the farther cave of the barn, 
and calmly thought the matter all over, he did 
not see, that, under the circumstances, he could 
do better than return to the house, make peace 
with his wife, and build a nest like other people. 
On returning, as the reader knows, he found his 
house empty—his wife had gone and made no 
sign. "We can judge but very imperfectly of the 
feelings of a bird under Buch circumstances, but 
the supposition is, they were not happifying. 

At first he dashed himself down as if in de¬ 
spair, and finding, seemingly, no relief, got up 
again, and with a sort of wild envy set to work 
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gathering material for a nest. Not thinking of 
what ho was about, it happened that he often 
picked the wrong article, for neither birds nor 
men can work with good result while their heart 
is distracted. 

He had soon quite a quantity together, but 
perhaps his wife would never return to build 
the nest, bo what was the use; and so much 
did this thought weigh upon him, that he finally 
abandoned the nest-making. He was constantly 
annoyed, too, by the dropping In of visitors to 
inquire how they were getting on, and when it 
would be agreeable to himself and Mrs. Martlet 
to drink tea with them. 

“They will think it strange,” thought he, “to 
see me at work alone,” so he forced spirits and 
said, “Mrs. Martlet would regret not Beeing them 
—she had just dropt in at her mother’s for a mo¬ 
ment, and he was amusing himself with work in 
her absence,” and in truth I don’t see what better 
a bird could have said, undor the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, he did not satisfy himself nor his 
visitors—ho fancied they would discover his de¬ 
ception in some way, for there is an atmosphere 
of discomfort in an unhappy bird house that 
makes itself felt. 

So ho left working, more and more irritated 
and pained; and full of curiosity, and a little 
touched with sympathy, the callera one after 
another flew homo, saying, “poor Mr. Martin!” 

Hour after hour went by, and poor Mr, Martin 
worried them through,doing a little of everything, 
but nothing effectually. Sometimes he went up 
to the roof and tried to sing by way of making 
Squire Higgins’ payment, but his throat was out 
of tune, for a bird can’t sing when his wife has 
run away in anger. He saw night coming, but 
not his mate—he saw no other way but that he 
must go in searoh of her, for birds are afraid of 
scenes, and will sometimes do things against their 
inclinations to prevent occasion for it. So having 
prepared supper and swept out the house, and 
made all tidy and comfortablo as ho could, he 
bent his wing in the direction of his mother-in- 
law’s house. 

Wo leave the eceno of his arrival to he im¬ 
agined, Suffice it that he agreed to the mother 
bird’s requisitions, and it may be supposed they 
demanded a good deal; and so soon as the shades 
of night began to deepen, bo that he might not 
be mortified by being seen by any of his friends, 
flew home with his wife on his back. Now it 
happened that not a few of the industrious, hard¬ 
working martins were out late gathering stuff for 
neats, bo the newly-married pair were seen and 
recognized in spite of their caution, and the 
scandal was aggravated by the fact that it was 


dark, for it showed that they were ashamed, as 
they would not have been, if there had been any 
just cause for the husband to carry his wife. 

In vain Mr. Martlet said he did not care, and 
in vain Mrs. Martlet said she did not care—both 
did care, and for a few days thereafter jogged 
along with no outward indication of the quarrels 
in-doors. 

Sometimes they took their meals together, and 
sometimes apart^-Mrs. Martlet threw away half 
the material brought for the nest, often asserting 
that she did not care whether she had any neat 
at all or not, picking her husband when he dis¬ 
pleased her, and threatening once an hour to go 
homo to her mother and remain there. 

In such infelicity as this a rude nest was com¬ 
pleted. Having laid the eggs, the wife said she 
had done her part and would not sit, upon which 
the husband agreed to sit one half the time, 
greatly against his free will, but what else could 
he do under the circumstances? 

During the incubation Mrs. Martlet was un¬ 
usually sullen and exacting—while her husband 
kept the nest she flow about swinging on the 
peach tree and the hop-vine, and visiting the 
bees now and then; and sometimes it happened 
that she saw the handsome stranger previously 
mentioned. 

He was really a beautiful bird, and perhaps 
her glances expressed her admiration, for tha 
young stranger came often that way, and by 
degrees there grow a friendship up between 
them. He did not scruple to express high esteem 
and regard for the lady-bird, and in terms so 
wnrm that more was implied than spoken—she 
looked so like a sister of his—ho felt drawn to¬ 
ward her, he said, and now and then he perched 
on the old gable, and boldly sang a love ditty 
when the lady was' out of view, but in hearing. 
It was not meant for anybody in particular, ho 
said to himself, and songs did not mean anything. 
The husband, however, did not like the stranger, 
and by signs which birds know how to interpret, 
showed him that he had best make his visits a 
little less frequent. 

One day when tho lady saw her husband fix 
his sharp eyes on the bright coat of the stranger 
as though he would claw it to pieces, she called 
him to como and sit right down beside her—not 
another minute would she Bit on the nest unless 
he kept by her side—Bhe had not made one call 
since she was married without finding the hus¬ 
band close by the nest side—she was bo lonesome 
and bo tried, he must stay and talk with her, 
but subterfuges can't be resorted to long amongtt 
birds without danger of discovery, and the has* 
band soon suspected that it was not his wife* 
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lore that induced her demand; beside, it was 
•absolutely requisite that he should go abroad for 
meat and drink. It is not improbable that he 
Was glad to escape from her presence, for she 
scolded and picked him oonst&ntly when he was 
within her reach. 

Finding that he would go forth, the wife said 
he mast return by such an hoar, or she would 
positively leave the neat and let the eggs go to 
rain. 

14 1 will return, if possible,” said the husband, 
and flew forth—certainly with the intention of 
being prompt. 

He met such little detentions, however, as birds 
Will meet with, and on looking at his watch found 
that the time was nearly expired: and with a nioe 
titbit in his mouth, flew with all his might toward 
home. Suddenly his wings dropt—could ho be¬ 
lieve his eyes, and was that his wife swinging on 
the peach tree with the bright-coated strangor? 
Yes, it was true, and she was chirping in her 
Bweetest tono—for a moment he stops, and with 
ruffled feathers Beems to be clutching at his dag¬ 
ger, for he fanoies the stranger means himself 
When he hears him say of some bird, “he is a 
cross old fellow and don't deserve to havo a 
mate,” and such other broken sentences as “gone 
a whole half hour I I can hardly believe it.” And 
when he adds that “to watch at the nest side of so 
sweet a bird would be esteemed the most blessed 
privilege of his life,” the widower feels that the 
met bird alluded to is his wife—it may not be, 
buteuch is his impression, and when she answers, 
“believe me, all married birds ore tyrants,” ho 
can endure it no longer, and pouncing upon tho 
bright-coated intruder, he gives him such a thrust 
in the side as sends him whizzing to the ground, 
and seizing his wife by the wing, leads her homo 
in a hurry. High words ensue—the husband 
denouncing Mb wife as alike regardless of private 
virtue and publio censure—a pretty story, he 
BayB, if Bhe is not to be trusted while he goes out 
for a meal—he wants and will have no faithless 
wife. And when she replies that she was simply 
^changing compliments with a neighbor, and 
taking a mouthful of air after a weary sitting for 
hia sake—he replies gravely and loftily that his 
Wife “must not even be suspeoted!” 

He will have obedience; he will have new 
regulations of some sort—he won’t and can’t live 
any longer as ho is living. 

Mrs. Martlet asBeverateB that she Bat for a 
whole half minute longer than the time agreed 
on, and that she will not be imposed on by any 
Wid— much less an old, ugly one—she has a 
.tootheriB house to go to, and she will go there, 
•M stay there too, if such a fuss ia to be made 


every time Bhe Bpeaks civilly to a friend—she 
would as soon be dead at once as have the eyes 
of a jealous husband on her every moment of her 
life—she is actually afraid to look out of the 
window, and aho sneeringly advises her husband 
to arm himself with a revolver and tie himself to 
her apron-string, lest she should say how do you 
do? to some man upon some occasion, and he not 
hear what she said. 

But enough that they quarreled till the eggs 
were addled, seeing which they quarreled about 
that till it was night and bed-timo. Mr. Martlet 
retired first, and bo disposed himself as to leave 
no room for his wife, who, after having a good 
cry, took her silver spoons beneath her wing, and 
through the night and alone, made her way to 
her mother’s. 

All that was said and done need not be re¬ 
corded—at the end of a week of estrangement, 
however, the unhappy parties were brought to¬ 
gether—a lawyer was called, and arrangements 
effected providing a maintenance and separate 
apartments for the wife, together with Borne 
other liberties which Bho considered essential to 
her happiness. It was the fashion among French 
martlets, she said, for husbands and wives to see 
as little of one another as possible. 

So the pair returned to the red house—the 
husband hiring a coach and six cats for the con¬ 
veyance of his wife thither, and neither speaking 
to the other during tho drive. It looked well to 
do, howover, and all the birds that saw them 
said, “how happy they must be!” 

How the new regulations succeeded is not 
known, for one morning, about a week after the 
quarrel, the old squire might have been heard 
to say, after shading hiB eyes long with his hand 
and gazing at the bird house, “Dorothy, I believe 
in my heart the French martins are gone—tail 
and top-knot—douce tako them!” 

And sure enough he was right, Gen. Lofty’s 
house was deserted at the same time, and where 
and why the French martlets were gone, waa for 
a while the wonder of tho neighborhood. 

Rumors most unfavorable to their characters 
were, however, soon afloat; for much about the 
time of their disappearance, an old blind bird 
came into the neighborhood, who professed to bo 
the husband of the bird who had called herself a 
widow, and furthermore, he stated, that, while 
living in a neighborhood not many miles distant, 
where as he said they had been they last year— 
and not travelling abroad, as themselves had re¬ 
ported, his wife and daughter had actually pioked 
hia eyes out and deserted him in the most cruel 
manner, after having all Mb life treated him 
in the unkindest way that ever in tho world a 
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Jmsband and father was treated. He was taken 
up for dead, he said, and nursed by a good bird, 
who had perhaps never been heard of out of her 
own house, and having recovered contrary to 
his desire, had resolved to follow his wife and 
demand some provision for his old age, having 
heard that she was married to a retired gambler 
who was rich; but on presenting himself, both 
wifo and daughter disownod and turned him ont 
of doors, upon which he was forced to make his 
story known to strangers, and solicit charity. 
“Their flight,” ho said, “.was a sufficient proof 
of their dishonesty.” 

Some of thoso who heard credited the story— 
among them the friend of tho young Mrs. Martlet, 
who had been wont to eing love-songa on the 
gable of tho old squire’s house. Indeed he was 
loudest in his denunciations, and clapt his bright 
wings in gleo over every imputation of her faith¬ 
lessness and immodesty. The neighborhood ought 
to publicly rejoico that it was rid of her, and 
often winking one eye intimated that he might 
tell most astounding things, were it not that he 
hated scandal. 

Somo few old birds professed to recognize the 
blind ono and to verify his story, but the majority 
bolieved him an impostor, and would not enter¬ 
tain, or in any way assist or comfort him. In their 


opinion the French martlets were the sweetest 
and most injured people in the world—perse¬ 
cuted out of houfle and home, indeed, by a miser¬ 
able old vagabond, and the credulity of a parcel 
of goBsips. So one half the people lamented their 
departure, while the other half denounced them 
as the wiokedest and most infamous wretches ia 
the world. If it be with birds as with men, I 
suspect the truth lay between the two extremes. 

It is certain that Squire Higgins never received 
the exorbitant rent he expected, not a tithe of it, 
and that the red house stood vacant till the next 
year, when anothor consultation with Dorothy 
was held, and it was resolved to put tho old place 
in thorough repair as tho likeliest means of 

Be curing a good tenant at an early day. They 
farther concluded to ask about what the houso 
was worth, and say nothing of the privileges of 
the hop-vine, peach tree and bee-hives, and to 
lot it to any respectable applicant, even thoogh 
he should have a dozen children, or propose to 
keep boarders. 

“The golden rule is the best, after all,” said 
the squire, wiping his spectacles as he looked at 
the freshly painted house, “but mind, Dorothy,” 
ho concluded, “if any French martlets come 
about, that you treat them just ns coolly as that 
rule will admit of.” 
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BY A. L. OTIS* 


Oub hero, Mr. Hampton, who was largely 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, was last 
winter obliged to discharge many of his hands, 
and for a time to stop work altogether, as with 
the alack demand for the article he manufac¬ 
tured, he coold not meet his expenses. 

The despairing entreaties of some of his best j 

workmen, who had beep with him for years, for j 

any kind of employment, led Mr. Hampton to ] 
think deeply, and use every exertion to relieve j 
in part the misery he hod been compelled by j 
necessity to inflict. j 

Among those whose welfare he made especially ; 
his care, was the family of his foreman, which j 
consisted of a wife and nine children, the eldest \ 
of whom a tall and fine-looking girl of sixteen I 
years, was o seamstress, and thankful for work j 
at the usual low rates. But he had not only 
charged himself with the care of this family, 
there were at least twenty others belonging to 
his workmen who looked to him for assistance, j 
It may well be imagined that with so many 
dependants he was often at a loss, even with the 
aid of soup sooieties and church charities, to find 
wherewithal to feed -them, warm them, house j 
them, and keep them clothed. j 

Among his friends was Mrs. Bellington, the j 
enviable mother of six young daughters; the I 
eldest, Emily, being only seventeen years of age. j 
Emily was very beautiful so far as external beauty j 
goes—tall, very fair, with jet black hair, blue ! 
eyes, and a proudly, graceful carriage. She was j 
to “come out” this winter. | 

Filled with the one subject of his thoughts, j 
Mr. Hampton did not fail to make it the theme ; 
of conversation in the motherly presence of Mrs. . 
Bellington, who always took much interest in Mr. 
Hampton’s plans. She made him her almoner, ; 

it was necessary that he should discuss his 
projects at her house. Emily listened to his 
tales of poverty with deep attention, and Mr. 
Hampton learned to expect the warm glance of 
sympathy from those bine eyes, which whether 
fw the poor or not, looked lovely and genuine. 

Mr. Hampton, one evening, was asked, by Mrs. 
Bellington, to go to a calico ball. 

“Combining duty with pleasure 1 benevolence 
Mlf-gratificatlon! The rich must have 
pkwores, and it is true charity to make them 


thus minister to the wonts of the poor.” So 
reasoned Mrs. Bellington. 

The receipts from the sale of tickets were to be 
given to the poor, together with all the dresses 
worn by ladies and gentlemen on that occasion. 

“And then, Mr. Hampton, it will be our sweet 
Emily’s first ball. How touching to have her 
begin her life in the world, thus sacrificing all 
the vanities of dress for the sake of the poor.” 

Mr. Hampton was persuaded the plan was a 
good one, and he longed to see Emily at her first 
ball, so he made arrangements to go. His object 
being much more charitable than self-sacrificing, 
he purchased for the occasion a strong, thick 
suit of clothes, considerably too wido for ele¬ 
gance, but excellent for working in, and looked, 
when dressed, like a handsome, stalwart enrpen- 
ter or mason. Quito satisfied with himself, ho 
called according to agreement for Mrs. Bellington 
and Emily. 

Tho ladies were dressed and muffled in opera 
cloaks. Emily looked out from her white vapor- 
liko nubio as pretty as a Venus emerging from 
her natal sea-foam. Mr. Hampton’s one glance 
was enough to bewilder him, and make him feel 
as they rode along in the dark an exquisite, 
mysterious sense of the beauty living, breathing 
so near him. 

IVhcn the ladies rejoined him before entering 
the ball-room, Emily—ikorfgh she had lost with 
her nubio the little cloud of mystery which had 
so enhanced her charms—certainly looked like a 
“perfect beauty” in a proud and happy mood. 

Mr. Hampton’s eyes rested upon her, taking 
admiring note of each charming particular—of 
her dark curia turned back from her delicately 
tinted young cheek, and showing the bottom of 
an ear so white as to look like a pearl in the 
shadow of her hair. Her blue dress was charm¬ 
ing in its simplicity, and Mr. Hampton, forget¬ 
ting its future destination, did not observe that 
though it was of cotton, it was of a texture so 
fine, and a oolor so delicate, that it could hardly 
be called calico. A garland made of a raw 
heath, the tiny white bells of which hung in 
such profusion as almost to conoeal the fine 
feathery foliage, shone above those dark curls, 
and made an airy crown for her graceful head. 
It seemed the perfection of a heid-dresa, and he 
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never thought that at this charity ball Emily was 
to be decorated with flowers almost as precious 
as gems, and which would perish iu doing credit 
to her taste. With a glance that dared not dwell 
upon the beauty before him, he also perceived 
the exquisite form and snowy hue of the neck 
and arms. 

In fact, he was bewitched, and unconsciously 
indulged in a long, wrapt gaze, which Emily’s 
conscious blush and drooped eyelids showed Bhe 
felt and understood. Mrs. Bellington looked at 
him meanwhile with eyebrows archly raised, and 
a smile of satisfaction upon her countenance. 

He felt the proudest man that walked the 
earth as Emily leaned upon his arm in entering 
tho ball-room, while her mother followed with a 
friend. Yes, he , tho sensible, not very young 
philanthropist, was proud of the incarnated folly 
and vanity which made so beautiful a show—and 
she of whom he was so proud, was even now 
blushing with annoyance because ho wore so 
inelegant a coat I 

All seemed satisfied with themselves, and iu 
the best of spirits, os if virtue were bringing its 
own reward. The danoing was never more light¬ 
hearted. If a few wero disposed to laugh at 
somo of the costumes chosen for tho poor, they 
did not say so to tho wearers, and all went on 
prosperously until tho leader of ton arrived, and 
as the whispers went around all eyes turned to 
her. Thus many a cheek glowed with disap¬ 
pointment, many a glanoe fell uneasily upon the 
wearer’s dress, many a person felt self-convicted 
of silliness. For tho beauty, the heiress, the 
belle of tho city wore a stout, high-necked, dark 
calico dress, and as juBt self-adornment was not 
forgotten while charity was remembered, the 
dress was so becoming as to enhance tho beauty 
both of face and form of tho wearer. 

After greeting the hostess, Miss Clare coat a 
glonco around, and au irresistible smile stole 
over her face. That smile Mr. Hampton saw 
and read. A glance at Emily’s finery brought 
tho vivid blush of shame to his cheek. Many 
times ho examined Miss Clare’s dress as if to 
find somo inoougruity there that would excuse 
Emily. He could seo nothing to cavil at but tho 
perfection of the fit. 

“No poor work-woman has such a superb 
form,” ho thought. But Mies Clare was above 
tho middle size, and be could not deny that many a 
work-woman might wear that dress with comfort. 

'While still ruminating in displeased mood on 
Emily’s want of sense in her dress, he perceived 
that Miss Clare wished to speak to him, and 
making his way to her side he bowed, whilo she 
said laughingly. 


“Do keep me in countenance 1 My calico is 
only not ashamed to be seen near your coat.” 

“Your calico has less cause for shame than 
many here,” Hampton answered, Bomewhat bit¬ 
terly. 

“But I ought to be most heartily ashamed of 
my want of tact. Only think of my setting up 
for a ‘Charity,’ and making my dark gown a 
rebuke to the assembly l But you have erred 
likewise. We must be friends and bear <tae 
another out.” 

“I think we have acted only according to 
agreement, and to what was the design of the 
ball. How do you think poor, freezing people 
will feel in those flimsy half-dresses?” 

“Oh, the money from the tickets is the main 
object, and this calico plan was doubtless to 
make the ball take the fancy, and to giro good 
folks a charitable reason for indulging in a littlo 
pleasure. All the dresses worn to-night which 
are unsuitable, will perhaps be laid aside and 
others substituted. I might have done so too, 
and not made a show of my charity. But now 
that it is done, I intend to bear it out bravely, 
and who knows but what wo may set the fashion 
for the next ball?” 

Mr. Hampton and Miss Clare, after a long con¬ 
versation, danced together, and Mrs. Bellington 
bit her lip as she watched them. She began to 
fear that in making Emily’s personal beauty her 
chief attraction she had erred, and that perhaps 
it would have been bettor to have made some 
display of the goodness of her heart. While 
cogitating how to show off Emily in another 
light her carriage came, and she departed with 
Etnily and. Mr. Hampton, whose knowledge of 
the character of both mother and daughter was 
considerably increased by their attempts to place 
Miss Clare’s conduct in a ridiculous light, and 
generally to detract from her character as they 
rode home. 

The next morning a package arrived at his 
house. It contained tho dresses worn by Emily 
and Mrs. Bellington tho previous evening, to* 
gether with some substantial calico, not made 
up, and a note requesting him to dispose of them 
as he thought best. 

Mr. Hampton—after mentally dressing up each 
of his pensioners in the blue, short-sleeved dress, 
only restrained from laughter by his disappoint¬ 
ment in Emily, and his regret at tho folly of 
woman-kind in general—finally thought of one 
whom he thought the dresB might fit, and ho 
immediately Bent it to Lucy, his foreman* 
daughter. 

In the evening of tho same day he visited her 
father’s house. When he knocked, a little child 
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hastily opened the door -which entered their Bit- 
ting-room, and he beheld Lucy standing before 
the gloss arrayed in the blue dress, just shaking 
down her golden hair, and laughing with girlish 
joy to see how pretty she looked. Mr. Hampton 
had seen her face in the glass, and caught its 
expression before she saw him entering the 
opening door. It gave him a pang of anxiety 
to see that usually modest, sensible girl so taken 
up with her finery, that even the presence of a 
stranger could not distract her dazzled eyes from 
her unwontedly pretty reflection. 

His fears were well grounded. He called one 
evening about a week afterward and found her 
mother in tears. She said Lucy had gone with 
Borne good-for-nothing beau to a ball, and sbe 
was sure ill would come of it Lucy must show 
herself off in her fine gown. It was that put it 
into her head to go. She never thought of such 
a thing before, and she wouldn’t have got to go 
now if her father had not been away. She would 
take no counsel from her. What would bo the 
end of it? With her pretty face and her foolish¬ 
ness, and the wicked who lie in wait at these 
balls, she would bo sure to fall into some snare. 

Mr. Hampton comforted the mother, and went 
away with a heart angry at the folly of both rich 
and poor. Ho found on hia return home a note 
awaiting him from Miss Claro. It informed him 
that hia little protegee Lucy had gone with that 
lady’s coachman to a very disreputable ball, and 
begged him to see her safely home from it, as 
the coachman would certainly become intoxi¬ 
cated, and be no fit protector for her. A jealous 


servant had betrayed him to Miss Clare, and she 
lost no time in doing what she could to save the 
young girl from harm or annoyance. 

“At least there is one right-minded, warm¬ 
hearted woman in the world,” said Mr. Hampton, 
hopefully, after reading the note. 

He instantly repaired to the ball-room, and 
rescued the frightened Lucy from such a scene 
of tumult and wild license, as to call a blush to 
her cheek throughout her whole life, when she 
remembered that she had insisted upon going, 
and that Mr. Hampton found her there. Sho 
took to heart the few kind, but reproving words 
he addressed to her on their way home, and for¬ 
tunately her ball-dress ministered to no more 
vanity, for a glance at it never failed to over¬ 
whelm her with shame, until it was remodeled 
into little frocks for her sisters. 

Mr. Hampton called to thank Miss Clare for 
her womanly interest in Lucy, and in speakiog 
of his plans for this family and others, found a 
judicious, though not obtrusive adviser. 

I need not trouble myself to note the result of 
such an acquaintance as now sprung up between 
Miss Clare and Mr. Hampton, for every reader’s 
imagination will suggest it. I cannot yet say 
“they were married and lived happily all their 
days,” as so short a time has elapsed since the 
ball, but I can prophecy as much. 

As for Emily, it cost her but little to give up 
Mr. Hampton. She said to her mother, that 
from the night she saw him at the ball in those 
shocking clothes, she felt there was something 
ungentlemanly and coarse about himl 
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